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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Good and Reliable Agents Wanted 


TO SELL 


bvery Horse-Owner's Cyclopedia. 


This is the best horse-book ever published, and 
is having an immense sale. 


Send for Circular of Terms, fe. 
PORTER & OOATES, Pablih:rs, 


822 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO BOOK BUYERS. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 
CO., 770 Broadway, cor. of 9th St., 
New York, in addition to their own 
publications have for sale a very large 
variety of Books in the departments of 
Theological, Standard, Religious, 
and Juvenile Literature ; embracing 
selections from the catalogues of prwate 
publishers and the Religious Societies, 
English and American. 

Orders by mail, for any Book pub- 
ished in this Country or in En- 
gland, will have prompt attention. 
Books sent by mail, prepaid, on the re- 


ceipt of the published price. Catalogues | the's 


of other publications sent free on applica- 
tion. 


Two New School Books. 


*,* The Publishers beg to call the attention of 
Hducators to the two books named below. They 
are of recent issue, and have met with very great 
success. 

Copies for examinatien with a view of introduc- 
tion, will be forwarded by mail on receipt of half 
the appended prices. 


A Shorter Course in English Grammar. 


By KEEL, A.M., 

f **Common School G rammur,” “ OCompre- 

1 vol. Price 75 cta. 

aims to be just such a manual! as the 
of schools and academies now re- 
uire. The classification is exceeding! nely compact, 
oe ali that belo the same topic is careful 
together. Itis specially ope for use In 
Schools where only one text-book mar is 


athe condition and wants of schools in this coun- 

try and in Europe have been oretult conside 

as well as the advanced state of pnilological sci- 

ence, and the work has been modi ed acco ly, 

lace it in the front rank of new and im- 
ns. 


have uve bave 


a.careful examinat 
eal rere: me Grammar for 


Normal Schook, Dayton, “Ohio. 


A Short Course in Astronomy. 


By Henry KIDDLE, A.M.., 
Supe rrp of Schools, New York City, Author 
New Kiementary Astronomy.” 
1 vel. Be fully illustrated, 138 Price 90 cte. 
n work to of young poo- 


an been wed 
es and the arra 
work, has been adapted to uie 
seen no small work that a 
for its purpose.” —{ Inde 


» descripti 


er 
publicatien full of useful 


red bet- 
nt. 


handsome 
mailed free to any addr e383. 


BLAKEMAN, TAYLOB & O0., 
PUBLISHERS, 
138 & 140 Grand St., New York. 


Ready June Ist. 
HINKLE & CO.’s 


Il riptive Oatalogue of the 
Eclectic ucational Series 
Common School, Academ!| da Universit Text 
rs, an 
send your College or School Report. 
Address WILSON, HINKLE & © & Ce., 


OINN ATI, O, 


NEW BOOKS. 


1. ALFRED THE CREAT. 


By Taomas Evoeuss, Author of Brown's 
School Days at Rugby,” “ Tom Brown at Oxford,” 
etc. With [llustrations and Map. 1 vol. 
21.5). 

“Mr. Hughes has indeed written a good book. 


bright and readable we need hardly say, and of a 
considerable historical value.”—London Spec- 


ll. TEN CREAT RELICIONS 


By JAMEs ,AN CLARKS. 1 vol 
$3.00. 

This book treats of the great systems of religious 
faiths which have held, and some of which still 
hold, commanding sway over the hearts of man- 
kind. The Classico Mythology, the teachings of 
Confucius, Zoroaster, and Mohammed, the charac- 
teristic features of Brahmanism and Buddhism, the 
Mosaic doctrine and eeremonial—these and other 
leading religious systems are described, and their 
relations to one another and to Christianity are in- 
dicated, with the great learning and the remarkable 
catholicity for which Mr. Clarke ig distinguished. 
It isa work of great value, and written so simply 
and clearly as to interest all all thoughtful readers. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price by the Publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & O0., Boston. 
Plumptre’s Latest Work: 
BIBLICAL STUDIES. 


By E. H. PLUMTRE, M.A. 
Post 8vo, cloth, $3. 


an 
ried, an acumen se 


“ They 
learnings 
and they are and valuable aids an 
telligent apprehensionwof almost innumerable 
sages of Scripture, thatit would have been nothing 
rt of a calantity had they not been reseved from 
the oblivion to which sine literature, unless 
republished, is doomed.’ onconformist. 


post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONB, 
416 Broome best New York. 


Apple, and Culti and Managin 
with Engrav of Fruit 


pas-|-0UR GIRLS. By A-M..M.D. | 


'*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, | 


q 
BOOKS Published GINN 
THERS, 13 Beacon 8.reet, Boston 


L ‘sro 
w.F 0, 148 pages, 


rammar. 
.and J..H. Alien. 
with Index - $1.00 $1.25 


Rectmmenaatt by Harvard College as in- 
ae the amount required for Ad- 


* Allen’s Latin Lessons.” tomo: 3 34 pages, 1. 
* Allen’s Latin Keader.” 12mo. 518 pages, 2. 
atin Selections" 
en's tin ns 
Phe s same As the Latin Reader, without 
1 
Allen’s Petuner. ” A First Book of 
— Boys and Giris. By J. H. 00 
ences to other Grammars, 
Kiten’s Greek Elements,” 
Roots, Derivatives, 
nflec 
*'Madvi vig’s Latin Carefully 
revised by omas A. Teacher. 


tige on the et and 
ge on 


ers and ( 
trated Philologtoal Commentary 
ulfus Geo 
by W. J. Rolfe, Cam Belt 
“ Our or Lessons in Geo- 
with new 


L. Demarest, . . 40 
“Tbe Lain Verb.» If by 

Sanskrit. By C.H. Parkhurst, . 40 

hool | 


00 
2% 


3.00 


1% 


50 
50 


168 


LITTLE MEN. 


SEQUEL to WOMEN.” By Louisa 
M. Alcott. Will be ready June Ist. With 
{llustrations. Price $1.50. Sold everywhere. 
sent by mall, by the publishers, 
| ROBERTS BROTHERS, Bosron. 


Sunday-School Scholar 


The best Monthly Magazine for Sunday-Sehools 
in the world. It contains \6 pages of originnu! mat- 
ter, from our best writers, and is jus¢the thing for 
intelligent young people to read sunday afternvons. 


T2BRMS per one coyy for 
secribers : of copies and 
over, 30 cen each. 


THE LITTLE .FOLKS. 


INFANT CLASS for every Bupday. A cut 
and two new r. 
@ year; clubs ten and over, 
a year. 
"ines 10 ‘cents for sample copy ef each of the 
above. 


ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 
QGhicago, DL 
, Bookselle ers, 


& CO 
lo, of all kinds a 
’and other music 


Maass., or St. louis, M 


Oh 
Write 


mae 


Valuable New Books 


PUBLISHED BY ~ 
HARPER & New 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE for 


BR OUGH. A M ’S AUTOBI [OGRA PHY. 
e Life an mes of He rougham. 


OF 
ol. ry 


HEAT Part I. of Science for the 
Abbott. Coplously Lllustrated. 


A ALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
Con 


of the 


es, the 

MOTH ERLESS ; or, or, A Parisian Family. 
Teens ‘Transiated from 


Fren tn their 
Madame Guizot De Witt the author 
Lilustrated. 


DIARY 0 of the BESIEGED RESIDENT 


IN PARI Reprinted from the London * Daily 
News,” with Several New Letters and Preface. | 
8vo, paper, 60 cents 


THE M UTINEERSO. OF THE BOUNTY. 
Some Account of the Mmttpoere of the 


and their teairn and Norfol 
‘Islands. By Lady Belcher Mlustrated. 12m 
Cloth, $1.5).. 


TODD'S URIST. The 
Domologist. To tn P 


ld Trees,and M ical De layed 
Connection with Orchatds and the Managemen 


of Apples, By Sereno Edwa , Author of 
“Young Farmer's &£c. Cloth, 


Cloth, $1.8. (New 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
dentin BROTHERS, New York. 


ANTEROS. By Lawrence, 
ef “Guy Livin tune,” “Sword and 
Gown,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 60 conte: 


A LIFES 4 SSIZE. By Mrs.J.H. Riddell! 
Author of “Maxwell Drewitt,”’ ‘Race for W. Wealth,”* 
Keller,” aper, 30 cents. 


THE OGILVIES. By the Author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” &e¢. New Edition. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


THE HEAD OF “THE FAMILY. 
the Anthor of alifax. Gentleman,"’ 
New Edition. 12mo, Cloth 


THE MONARCH of NE. 
By Wm. Black, Author of “Ir Silk Attire.” “Lov 
r Marriage ?’’ Kilmeny,” &c. Lliustrated. 
aper, 50 cents. 


FENTON’S By Miss M. F. Brad- 
Gon. Author of “ Aurore Fi ~~ 


BRED BONE; or Like Father, 
back, By th A on 
HARP 


Indispensable for decry Teacher of the 
Classics. 


Method of Classical Study. 


By SAMUEL H. TAYLOR, LL.D.,. 
La'e Prinetpal ef Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 


It is alike valuable for student and teacher, and 
la now in sueceseful use as a Text-Book in. some of 
the best Colleges and Academies in the country. 


Price $1.25. 
Specimen copy sent to teachers for 86 cts. 
Dr. Taylor's holds up the highest 
standard ctors and stud 
Hadley, eather Of Hadley» Greek 
Please send for descriptive catalogue of our 
School Publications. 


THOMPSON, BIGELOW & BROWK, 


Publishers, Boston. 


CERMA4AN AND FRENCH. 
Send for Oatalogues of Text- 
HOLT WiLLtA MS, 
LEYPOLDT & 


-2% Bond Bt., Teck. 


of Fhe History of rox, in 


e 
the Booksellers, or will be sent by 


JUST ISSUED BY 


‘J.B. LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 
(Nes. 713 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


WHY DID HE NOT DIE? 


Mrs. A. Translator of ° e Oid 


-Mam’selle’s 
12 ecloth. $1. 


Girl,” etc. mo. 


lustratin ute of 
Be Vol. VILL, of Apetont for En- 
glish aders.” 1l¢mo. Fine cio $1 00. 


Albany Journal, ly 
ALSO, 


Theology, as represented in the Augsburg 
Confession, and ot the History and Literature. 

u 
RAUTH, D.D. 8vo. cloth. $5 Ov. 


PONCE DE EON yin the close of the 

e close the 
War, in . FAL .BANKS. 
Extrac 


tra cloth. 


Hew it ned. By the author or” Dor- 
othy 26 cents 


In sae A Novel.’ Translated from the Ger- 
12mo. Fine cloth. 


$2.00.) 
72.2, a ome for By By 


Tourist. A Handbook of the 
of’ Virginia. By Ep- 


my 
Cause oP Illustrated 
Actual Sketches, New and 


ngra s from 
Enea’ Pa- 
per cover. $1.0. 


postage. yard, upon receipt of the price the 


NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS| 


PUBLISHED BY 


LOTHROP & 


Nos. 38 and 40 Cornhill, Boston. 


‘‘ Violet Fletcher’s Hlome Work,” 
price $1.25, is a beautiful volume reprinted from 
the Religious Tract Society. It sets forth the 
power of un earnest Christian purpose to bend 
circumstances, even when they secm adverse, 
into the support of the soul and making them 
helpful in bringing outa life at once beautifnl 
and fruitful. Many a struggling young Christian 
will feel stronger and work with more patience, 
gladness and hope by this record of Violet 
Fletcher’s Service. 

Myra Sherwood’s Cross, ard How 
She Bore it, price $1.50, is also a very elegant 
volume and a xeprint from one of the very best 
issues of the London Religious Traet Society. 

Edith Prescott, or Lessons of Love, 
price $1.25, uniform in style with the above. 
mentioned volumes—a new and revised edition. 
No better story can be found tor Sunday-Schools 
and for Family reading. 


On the Seas, a Story for Bofs, price] 


80 cents, is one of those narratives of voyage 
amd adventure which have such a charm for 
healthy, manly boys. 

Little Kedcap, price 80 cents, is a 
bright und excellent book for boys, containing 
scenes that will delight them and lessons that 

| gre caiculated, in an almost equal degree, to 

fasten their attention. 


In Press to be Issued Immediately. 


By D. LO?PHROP & CO. 


This One Thing I Do. By Mrs. A. 
%. Porter. A New England story of truthfal-, 
ness. Price $1.50. 

Pro and. Con... By Maggie Swift. An 
excellent story for boys and girls. Price $1.25. 

Tried in the Fire. By anew autbor. 
A story of the life of faith. Price $1.25. 


Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Their 
History, Phenomena, and probable Causes. By 
M. Pouton, F.R &.E, Fully and elegantiy illus- 
trated. (Wonder Library.) 12mo. $1.30 

Wonders of the Plant World. With 
numerous beantiful illustrations. (Wonder Li- 
brary.) I2mo. $1.50. 

Tombs, Temples, and Monuments |° 

Of Antien#Greece and Rome. 109 Illustrations. 

(Wonder Library.) Price $1.50, 


Messrs. D. LOTHROP & Co. have published up- 
wards of one hundred choice religious and Sunday- 
Catalogues 


The Little Corporal, 


AN ILLUSTRATED MAG AZIND Boys AND 
IRLS, AND WHO HAVE YOUNG 


Address JOHN Publisher, Chicago, 


REO. Don Brooklyn, 


for a sam 


Opp. the City Hall and County 
Prose 


ater of * The’ Lost C 


THE SCHWARTZ NOVELS. 


The ) Ropular novels the great 
SOPHIE MARIE SCHW 


fated by MISS SEL BORG apd Muss MARIA A. 
BROWN. Per vol., Cloth, $1.50; Paper, $1.00. 

1. Gold and Name. Now Ready. 

2. Birth and Education. Now Ready. 

3 Guilt and Innocence. Now Ready. 

4. The Wife of a Vain Man. (in Press.) 

5. Man of Birth and Woman of the 

pie. (In Press.) 
6. Work Ennoblies Man. (in Press.) 
7. The Right One. (In Press.) 


Each story complete in one volume. 


*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, and 
sent by mail. poetpaid, on receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Bosten. 
LEE, SHEPARD, & DILLINGHAM, New York, 


The Conservative Reformat on and its | — 


NEw AND Goop Books. 


* 
MINING of th 
Bari, and the Pacific 
SITER’ W. RAYMOND 
cloth. Price, $4.50. (1871 
ATERNITY. A Treat ise fon Wives and 
Mothers. By T.8. VERDI, A.M..M.D. Extra 
cloth. Price, $2.%. Third Bdttion 
HE TROTTING HORSE oF AMERICE : How 
to Train D Reminiscences 
of Trot 
$4. 


HRiSTIAN (IEART-SONGS., A Collection 


Choruses, 
ZUNDEL. 8vo, pages. Boards, 
BOTURE-ROOM TALKS. By Henry WARD 
extra cloth, with steel por 


elcth, $1; cloth gi It, 3 eae 
W. BEECHER’S 
Third, and F -aply if ad. 
vols., about, Ae ies, uniro ty pound: 
mplete, $2.50. 
above books for sule by alt Booksdlere, 60 sont 
st mail, on receipt of price. 
J.B. FORD & co., Peblishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, N. Ye 


EDUCATIONAL. 


E attention of Educators generally is invited 
to the valuable and widely known 


ECLEOTIO SERIES OF TEXT BOOKS, 


EMBRACING 


New Eclectic Readers. 


“They are excellent for educational purposes— 
their religion is wnsectarian, true religion—their 
morality, the morality of the Gespel. I commend 
this series tothe Christian, the Teacher, and the 
Philanthropist.’’—Rev. Dr. Lyman Beecher. 


Ray’s Series of Mathematics. 
Pinneo’s Series of Grammars, 
Von Steinwehr’s Eclectic Geogra- 
phies, 
Eclectic System of Penmanship, 
Norton’s Natural Philosophy, 
Schuyler’s Principles of Logic, 
Schuyler’s Complete Algebra, 
Kidd@’s Rhetorical Reader, 
White’s Graded School Arithmetics,. 
Harvey’s English Grammars, 
Phillip’s Day- Singer, 
to any addreés on 


applicmion. Very liberal terms on supplies fer 
first introduction. Address the Publishers, 


WILSGN, HINKLE & CO., 
| Cincinnati, O. 


A NEW BOOK BY 
Rev. A. B. HARLE. 


THE REST OF FAITH. 


This book takes up the longi 
something more complete an hy) 
ence. Btep by i6 ubfolds pri 
offered po and shows how the soul may abide 


H. EARLE, Publisher, 
9 Washington Street, Boston, Mase, 


For by os mailed post-paid on 


BROWN UN IVERSITY, 


PROVIDENCE, 

The 6d Annus) Com 
on WEDNESDAY, June Sth. 
ber 8th. 


| 
= | 
+ = == = WY ty; =@ 
| | | 
This fascinating story is fully equal in dramatic 
; —— secaicrntn ine force and charm of style to any of the spirited 
XENOPHON. 
By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., LL.D.. Principal 
; 
| 
| The Daughter of an Egyptian King, | 
; An Historical Romance. Translated from the 
German of GEORGE EBEHS by HENERY RED. 
Rmo. Fineclo:h. $1.75. | 
| 
| 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


SOME OF ALL SORTS. 


ORE apovt FaTHER TAYLOR.— 
What could be finer than his de- 
seription of poor preachers—“ like camels 
bearing precious spices and feeding on 
bitter herbs”? Or bis demand that worn- 
out preachers ought to be fed on “ pre- 
served diamonds”? What happier than 
his telling Drs. Lowell and Channing that 
they could not see a fameus Methodist 
preacher, ‘“‘because he was behind his 
Master’; or his saying, wben one asked if 
his son-in-law, Judge Russell, the popular 
collector of the port of Boston, was a 
Christian, ‘‘ Not a Christian exaetly, but 
@ very sweet sinner’? What term could 
be sharper than his remark ona man who 
had abused Eastham camp-meeting in the 
Boston papers: “If I owed the Devil a 
hypocrite, and he would: not take you, I 
would cheat him out of the debt’? Or 
his famous prayer against the Anti-Ma- 
sons: **O Lord, make their hearts as soft 
astheir heads’? . . . His own people 
were his center and strength. He never 
failed to rebuke all slights put on them. 
When a pompous gentleman from the 
Upper-tendom appeared in his prayer- 


' meeting once, and proeeeded to deal out 


advice to his boys, the old man nestled 
and squirmed till he sat down; when he 
broke out: “If there’s any other old sin- 
ner from State street wishes to confess his 
sins, let him speak now !’’—Independent. 


PHYLACTERIES.—Professor Hitchcock, 
of the Union Theological Seminary, is a 
member of the American Branch of the 
Palestine Exploration Society, and has 
brought back from the Holy Land, among 
other curiosities, some well-preserved 
phylaeteries, which are thus described by 
the Evening Post: 

Phylacteries—the common Greek word 
for amulet#—were worn very generally 
by the Jews at the commencement of the 
Obristian era. They consist of a narrow 
strip of parchment, about eighteen inches 
long, on which are carefully written in 
unvoweled Hebrew, four passages from 
the Old Testament—(Exod. 13: 2-10, 11-17; 
Deut. 6: 4-9, and 13-22.) The strip is roll- 
ed up, and placed in a little leathern box, 
one inch and a half square, which is then 
bound to the left elbow by cow-hide 
straps, half an inch wide, and long enough 
to be wound spirally about thearm down 
to the base of the middle finger. Thereis 
a smaller phylactery for the forehead, the 
box for which is scarcely an inch square. 
It has also a leathern fillet, which ig tied 
at the back of the head, and then brought 
around to the breast. 

When Christ reproved the Pharisees for 
making broad their phylacteries (Matt. 
23:5), he doubtless alluded to their custom 
of increasing this smaller box, so as to 
make its diameter three or four inches, 
and conspicuously wearing it over the 
eyes to attract the attention of the multi- 


tude. The original use of these phylacte- — 


ries was, probably, to serve as reminders 
of thelaw. Except by the Pharisees, who 
whe paraded them on all occasions, they 
were worn only at times of prayer. 


THE Reason Wuy.—A correspondent 
writes: A superintendent once asked us 
te take charge of a Sunday-school class. 
“You'll find ’em rather a bad lot,”’ said 
he. “They all went fishing last Sunday 
bat little Johnny Rand. He is really a 
good boy, and I hope his example may 
yet redeem the others. I wish you would 
talk to ’em a little.” 

I told him I would. They were rather 
a hard-looking set. I don’t think 1 ever 
witnessed a more elegant assortment of 
black eyes in my life. Little Johnny 
Rand, the good boy, was in his place, and 
I smiled on him approvingly. As soon as 
the lessons were over I said: 

“Boys, your superintendent tells me 
you went fishing last Sunday. All but 
little Johnny here. You didn’t go, did 
you, Johnny ?” 

No, sir.”’ 

“That was right. Though this boy is 
the youngest among you,’’I continued, 
you will now learn from his own lips 
words of good counsel, which I hope you 
will profit by.”’ 

I lifted him on the seat beside me, and 
smoothed his auburn ringlets. 

“‘ Now, Johnny, I want you to ¢ell your 
‘teacher, and these wicked boys, why you 
didn’t go fishing with them last Sunday. 
Speak up loud, now. It was because it 
was very wicked, and you had rather 
come to the Sunday-school, wasn’t it ?’’ 

“ No, sir, it was ’cos I couldn’t find no 
worms for bait!”’ 


CONSTITUTION MaKkiInG.—Edward Ev- 
erett Hale, in his story *‘Ten Times One 
is Ten,’’ thus satirizes a custom of the 
country: *‘One of the Wise Men of the 
Bast—was it Louis Agassiz?—said, when 
he first came here, that ome of the amaz- 
ing things which he found in America, was 
that no set of men could get together to 
do anything, though there were but five 
of them, unless they first drew up a Con- 
stitution. If ten men of botany met in 
a hotel in Switzerland so hear a paper on 
the Tellia Guilielmensis, they sat down 
and hearc it. But if nine men of botany 
here meet to hear a paper read on Sher- 
mania Rogeriana, they have to spend the 


first day, first in a temporary organiza- 
tion, then in appointing a committee to 
draw a constitution, then in cerrecting 
the draft made by them; thenin appoint- 
ing acommnittee to nominate officers, then 
in choosing a president, vice-president, 
two secretaries and a treasurer. This 
takes all the first day. If any of these 
people are fools enough, or wise enough 
(‘ persistent’ is the modern word) to come 
a second time, all wid be well, and they 
‘will hear about the Shermania.”’ 


DiGNIty OF DANIEL WEBSTER. — 


There is a wonderful magic in simpie 


presence. I have been told an anedote 
of Webster, illustrating this, that has 
never, to my knowledge, found its way 
into print. It was after a Presidential 
election in which he was defeated, when 
New Hampshire had gone against bim. 
He was on his way to his home in Frank- 
lin, twenty miles heyond Concord. At 
Concord there was some detention. The 
report spread that Webster was on the 
train; and a large body of citizens gath- 
ered at the depot and called out again 
for the great orator. The mob grew al- 
most angry at his persistent refusal to 
appear. His friends urged him to say 
even a few words. At last, just before 
the train started, he eame to the rear 
platform of the car, and, folding his arms 


across his breast, stood silent, looking } 


with a stern, impressive sadness upon the 
crowd. Every voice was hushed; the 
loud cries @ied away into low murmurs. 
The giant of our hills, standing thus for 
a moment in silence before the people 
who had deserted him, spoke a grander 
oration than though he had used many 
words, then slowly turned away, and the 
door closed upon him. The crowd dis- 
persed almost as silently, ‘1 never,’’ 
said my informant, ‘“‘ felt more humbled 
in my life.’’—Old aud New. 


Guiap SHE’s Down.—Our Methodist 
brethren are troubled with what they 
call “* Religious Beres.*’ The Free Meth- 
odist tells of a “‘ certain sister who dress- 
ed in the latest fashions, and hen-pecked 
her inoffensive husband, and scolded her 
children for a livelihood. At a prayer- 
meeting in a private house, during a 
general quarterly meeting, one of her 
periodical spasms of religion came upon 
her, and for half an hour or more, while 
all in the house were mute and 
totally void of interest in her exer- 
cises, she sighed, and tallsed, and con- 
fessed—everything but her own sins— 
and walked and surged around the room, 
till, exhausted by the violent exercise of 
of her imagination, after uttering a few 
hysterical shouts, she fell to the floor and 
lay still. “Glory to God!” said sister R. 
** Hallelujah to Jesus!” shouted sister K. 
‘** Amen!’’ said Bro. M., who had charge 
of the meeting, ‘‘I’m glad she’s down! 
Now we’ll go on with the meeting.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY, 
Science and the Bible. 


These two topics having been treated incidentally 
im two late sermons by 


Henry Warob BEECHER, 


There seems w be much newspaper discussion of 
his views witirout knowledge of what those views 
are. The two sermons are called respectively, 


“THE AGES TO COME” 
and “THE TWO REVELATIONE,” 


Hand are publisbed tn the regular weekly tasue of 


Mr. Beecher’s Sermons, PLYMOUTH PULPIT. Year- 
ly Subscriptions $3 (to CHRISTIAN UNION subscrib- 
ers, $2.) | 
te Any Sermon will be matled postpaid on recetpt 
af Ten Cents, by 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N.Y. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of “Ecce Colum” and “Pater Mundi.” 


From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: 


that God has raised upin the author of * 
of th one qualified to meet the unbelie 
e 


From the Princeton Review: “A writer of the 
first mark in the highest realms of thoi ght.” | 
AD FIDEM. 1 
PATBR MUNDI. 1.80. 
ECOE 12me. 
ote book sent free of postage en receipt of 


price 
NOYES, HOLMES & OOMPANY, 
Publiahera,. 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


FARMINC for PROFIT | 


4 Illustrated Hand-book for Farmers, 


tural Journals. It is full and complete in de- 
Wanted, everywhere. & 00! Pub- 

DE WITT C. LENT & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 
A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 
Estimates for Libraries aiven and Cata- 
logues supplied! 


END 35 cents for as 
excellent 


THE SIGNET RING, 


Containing the “Sweet By-aud-Zy,” and other 
beaatifnl gema 
LYONS & MEALY, Pabjishers, 


copy of P. WEB. 


CHICAGO. 


4 


A National Religious 


NEWSPAPER. 
THE ADVANCE. 


ONE DOLLAR 
ONE DOLLAR 
ONE DOLLAR 


One Dollar 


FOR 


SEVEN MONTHS 
SEVEN MONTHS 
SEVEN MONTHS 


From June to January ist. 


Wishing to extend still more widely the circula- 
tion and influence of THE ADVANOK, and believing 
there are many who would become permanent sub- 
scribers after reaaing its pages a few months, and 
becoming acquainted with ite true merits as a 
family religious newspaper, we facilitate this pre- 
lim acquaintance necessary to form an opin- 
ion, by ng it to all new subscribers 


For Seven Months, 
FROM 
JUNE TO JANUARY 
JUNE TO JANUARY 
FOR ONLY 


ONE DOLLAR. 


N.B.—AI! names sent tn on this offer will be en- 
tered as soon as received, thus enabling subscribers 
to get the whole or part of the month of May free, 
by sending in their names promptly. 


THE ADVANCE is now in tte fourth year, and 
takes the highest rank among religious papers. It 
has received and continues to recetve, from week 


to week, the highest commendations from the very | _ 
best sources, both in this ceuntry and over the At- 


lantie. 

Ite EDITORIALS are independent, practical, and 
of a high order. 

Its CONTRIBUTIONS are from among the sound- 
est and most popular writers. 

Its OH URCH NEWS 1s fresh, full, and embraces 
all denominations. 

Its CHILDREN’S COLUMNS are very attractive. 
Its NEWS SUMMARY and MAREBETS, 8CIEN- 
TIFIC, TEMPERANCE, SUNDAY-SCHOOL, and 

OTHER SPECIAL COLUMNS, are complete. 

Its OORRESPONDENCB, from Washington, 
New York, and foreign countries, te oharacterized 
by ability and accuracy. 


ITMBA 


COMPLETE NEWSPAPER 


OF THE HIGHEST ORDER. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 


Address: 


THE ADVANCE COMPANY, 
GHIOAGO, ILL. 


2” Names sent on this offer cannot count on a 
premium. 


Happy Hours. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. 
Containing Tales. Adventures, Sketches, Articies 
on Useful and Ornamental Work, Pwezles, etc., etc. 
Each number contains sixteen pages, printed with 
new type, and on a good quality of paper. 


Only Twenty-five Cents a Year. 


Five copies for $1, Send stamp for a specumen copy. 
0. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 


02 Nassau street.New York | 


THE CHARMII! 
15,000 A WEEK 
are being published. Orders for 


Over 5,000 in-One Day!!! 


Such is the business that this new Sunday-School 
Singing book is doing. Mr. BLIss has made a grand 
success of his work, and to be assured of this, it is 
only necessary to examine the book. 

2” Bound only in boards. 

Prices, $30 per hundred ; $3 75 per dos. Sam- 
ple copy sent post-paid for 35 cents. 

Published by Root & CapDyY, and for sale by the 
trade generally. Address, 

BOGE Citicago. 


“SPARKLING JEWELS.” | ton 


By KNOWLES SHAW. 


collection of fresh, bright Music ; the words are 

of . pure and ele character, while every cape 
bound. By It is beautifully printed and stro 

Sabba wil 

A single 


y mailed f 
men copy CHUMUM ae co. 


STATIONERS. 
Phoebus W. Lyon & Co., 


ENVELOPES, 
WRITING PAPER, 
BLANK BOOKS, 


ANB 


STATIONERY, 
AT WHOLESALE, AT RETAIL, 


537 PEARL STREE1, 
NEW XxORK., 


ness men to our enlarged business, 
ak kinds of SEFATIONERY and PRINTING. 


NOw READ ¥! 
THE PEOPLE’S 


PRACTICAL POULTRY BOOK: 


A WORK OW 
Breeding, Rearing, Care and General 
Management of Poultry. 


BY WM. M. LEWIS. 
224 Large Octavo Pages. - - Gloth, $1.50. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 
FPowts — Their General | Mode of Mak Nest 
ing 8, 


and ting. — Fowls & Im- 
Betting Hens and Incu- wents 
n. Anatomy of the 
The Proper Food and Incubato atch- 
an 
ring fowls for Mar- Cc ens by | 
aid Preparing | Mothers and 
c 
Poultry for Market. their Uses. _— 
Boxes and Packing Poul- Irregular Se Sexual Varia- 
try. tions of Plumage. 
Varieties of Fowls— His- | Poultry Enemies—How 
tory, arac stics, to Prevent their Dep- 
Tu ment Packing tor Trans- 
eys — emen 
ofl D rtation and Hatch- 


Mode of Packi Eggs 
for Market. sed 


aking Boxes. 
mmercial 
airy in Win- 
A South American Poul- 


t 
Standard of Excellence. 
Terms and Technicali- 
ties, etc. 


Diseases of Poultry— of M 
By ~ ,Care,'Treat- 
men Preventives, Rem 


Poultay 
Chicken 


PAGE. PAGE. 
166 Fowles, Pair 
of 


oulouse.......... 
| Goose, WhiteCh 95 
68 Guelders, Pair of.. th 
Pekin or in.. o Hamburgs, Pair of 
30 
33 


46 
— Bilver-s 

Hen-howse’ Mount’s. us 


Illustrated....... 
on Operating Ta- Incubator, American 
B dley’s........ 16 
of Van Winkle’s.. — plostier’s 158 
— — Interior of Van LaFieche, 63 
Winkle's.........- 128 Pair of 61 
Cochin Ceck, Buff.... 35} Malays, Pair of....... 
Cochins,Pair of Part- 
— 
Coop, A Close........ 130 | Poland Cock, Silver- 
— P es 129 en, Silver-span- 
— Pent, or Lean-to 
129 | Polands, Pair of Gol- 
— The 'ent.... ..... 129 den-spangled..... @ 
Creve-Cours, Pairof White, Crested 
orki ,White 43/ Poultry Fountain,Or- 
kings,P’r ofGray 44 
rake, Ay ury.... House and 
uc ack yugsa.. 
— House, Rustic.... 137 110 
— Tent-House... 1386 |—. — Browne’s...107,108 
Wood orSummer — Cheap.......1 
Feed Box for 136|— — Eleva Plan 
— Trio of Musk or and 1% 


_ Transportation lustrations........ 
Food Box for Ducks 13 |— Modeof Packing 27 
Feeding Hopper, A Rouen Drake......... 
12/8 haes, Pair of 


OE. 122 | Spanish Fowls, White 
— Perfect............ 131 and Black........ . &9 
— Sootch............. 131 | Trap, Barrel.......... 171 
— Standard Seif.... 132 173 
122 Common Box..... 171 
1341— Geyelin’s Vermin 173 
BOtele. 125 | Turkey, 7 
Fowl, Pointa of....... 10}— Domestic.. 
— V ocks.... Kb | — House and Nest. ._189 


D. D. T. MOORE, P ublisher, 
New York City, or Rochester, N.Y. 


A COMPLETE WORK ON 


DAIRY HUSBANDRY 


now in course of xX. A.WILLARD 
M..the most popular writer on the 
subject, and the this co 


JUST ISSUED. 
Money In The Garden; 


By P. T - This Work upon Kitchen a 
ture of Root 

ractical and 
sent by mail, 

D. D. OORBE, 
York City, or 


woll illustrased 268 
stpaid Published b 
Grice of New YORKER, 


BUY YOUR 
CLOTHING 
J.M.VARIAN & SON] 
70 and 72 Bowery, 


Near Canal 8t., NEW YORK. 


MEN’S, BOYS’, AND OAILDREN’S 
Ready-Made 


OLOTHIN G. 


Twenty per cent. below Broadway 


and Manner 


“PURE GOLD.” 


“Worthy of its name!” «cxclaim all 
who have examined “PURE GOLD,” 
the leading Sunday-School Song Bock 
this year. Over 


100,000 Copies 


have been already sold, and the Book 
has been issued but 


ONE MONTH! 


LARGE ORDERS ARE RECEIVED FOR 


“PURE 


EVERY DAY. YOU WILL FIND THE HYMNS 


AND TUNES 
P ure, CG ood, 
U seful, O riginal, 
Refined, | ively and 


Excellent, evotional, 


TRY “PURE GOLD” IF YOU WANT THE BEST. 


One Copy (paper cover) sent for examination on 
receipt of 25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 425 Broome St., N. Y. 


e (Suaeceassors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


Try It! 


€HOICE MUSIC, 
3 BEAUTIFUL HYMNS, 


Old and New Authors. 


Scriptural, Devotional, 
Appropriate, Excefient. 


G T.E. Perkins & Rev. Alfred Taylor. 
g ~ Singing-Book of the present age. 
rs Immense success. Send % cta.. 

= for Specimen copy. 

T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
M43 Fighth St., New York. 
(Near Broadway.) 
Sabbath-School Workers 


Do not Fail to Examine 


PHARL, 


SABBATH-SCHOOLS. 
By J. M. KIEFFER. 


An entire new collection of Bright and Beautiful 


SONGS FOR THE SABBATH-SOHOOL, 


By the best writers in the country. No old or worn 
out tunes, but everything New, Fresh, and Sparkling. 


THE PEARL 


‘8 Is pronounced the best collection of Babbath-Schoot 


music ever published, by all who examine it. A 
specimen copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Price $3.60 per dozen ; ¢365 per hundred. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, 


Peblishers, Cleveland, O. 


AS RICHARDSON’S NEW METHOD leads. 
all others as an instruction book forthe Piane- 


forte, 80 


Clarke’s New Method 
FOR 
REED ORGANS 


at the/ Is the most popular of all boeks used in learning to 


play on these favorite instruments. 

Mr. Clarke is a fine musician and brilliant organ- 
ist, and im this wort, displays good taste as well as 
talent in combining good music with well graded 
and thorough inst: action. 

Price, $2.50. Sent, post-paid, for the above 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston, 
C. H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


OMC@OPATHIOC DOMESTIC — 
B and 


Ameriean fro 
1,030. Price Th 
ever published for fa yr! 
eri medies 


harma 
St., San 


UTLER, 3 Peck slip, New 
the breeds of r sal 


Dogs 
Butler’s Mange-Owre and Flea-K: , cents. Médi- 
Since for Doo, $3. Bont ty Doga 
trained. Impo rted Ferrets. A great 


bearded 
of the 18 BUTLER, 


Peck N. ¥. City. 
(ESTABLISHED 1841 } 
8. STEPHENS 


U phoiste and ture 


129 Atiantic Street, 
goods warranted to be as represented. U 
stering and Repairing done m the best man 


W 


NB. 
Lows 


Call and jedge for yourselres. 
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YOU ©UGHT TO SEE THE 

Nationa: ountlay-Schoo! Teacher, 

AND THE 

The National Series of Lessons for 1271, 


THE WORDS OF JESUS THE OHRIS?, 
before you adopt any lessons for the coming year. 
The Teacher will be enlarged for 1871, . 
EVERY NUMBER WILL BE ILLUSTRATED. 
The PRIMARY LESSONS will be conducted by 


SARA J. TIMANUS, one of the best primary teachers 
in the United States 


The best writers will be einploved.~Every num. 
her will be excellent. ‘ 
The National Series of Suuday-school Legsops 
published in the NATiONAL “CNDAY-ScHOO 


TEACHER, is now studied by 
Scholars. 


Vecchers, and 


TERMS :—Yearly subscriptions, ¢1/0, invariably 


inadvance. Single numbers, 10 cents. Clubs of tex 
or more, sent to one addres, will receive six Lesson 
Papers, gratis, for each subscriber, monthly. No 
Lesson Papers, gratis, are sent io single subscri- 
bers. Extra Lesson lapers, 1 cent each, or 75 cents 
per1 0. Lesson Papers, in packages of 10 or more, 
can be ordered, by the month or year, without the 
TEACHER. Single subscriptions must close with 
June or December. Clubs may begin and close at 
any time. 


MR. BLAKE'S WALKING 


By Reve EDWARD BGGLESTON, 
Editor of the National Sunday-sSchool Teacher. 


Mr. Eggleston is widely known as a most success- 
fal and gifted writer for children, und 


“MR. BLAKE’S WALKING STICK” 


is, without doubt, the most delightful story thet 
hus come from his n. Itis specially adupied to 
use in Sunday-School usa present trom teacher, or 
purent, or friend, to a boy or ~iri. 


PRiICE—On paper, beautiiully illuminated, 25 
cents. By the uozen, $2.00. sent by mail. 


THE INFANT CLASS 
HINTS ON 
Primary Religious Instruction. 
By SARA J. TIMANUS, 


Edited, with an Introduction, by EDWARD EGGLEs- 
TON, Editor of The National Sundty Scivoul ‘leacher. 


Sent by mail for 75 cents. 


JUST WHAT YOU NEED! 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


Teacher's Pocketbook and Diary, 


i(s7i. 


Containing Class Register, Attendance Register, 
Collection Register and Diary, Jewisn Caijendar, 
Tables of Weights, Measures, Money, &c., Calendar 
of Lessons, an 


Calendar of 1871 
Sunday-School Manual 
By Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 


A practical Guide to the Cunday-Gchool Work in 
allits Departments. Toe most Puvinted, nplete, 
and Practical work for Sunday-School Teuchers 
and Officers ever published in this or any other 
country. Price 75 cents; in paper covers, 30 cente. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. For sale by all 
booksellers. 


“ We have read this little volume through, every 
word of it, and have not found a sentence or a sen- 
timent which we could willingty spare. It should 
be included in every teacher’s library, and tested 
by actual experience.’’—Independent. 


ADAMS, BLAOKMER & LYON PUB. 00., 


CHICAGO, Iu. 


“4A Book for all Christians.” 


OUR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Eight Lectures, by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 


limo. Price, paper, 0 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 


This isa book to make men think. It 
has been reviewed from absolutely op-, 
posite sides by so many newspapers and 
critics that the circle must be about 
complete, and the book stands firmly 
at the centre, on the true Christian 
ground of Love to God and toman. It 
tells of the good to be found in the seven 
great divisions of the Church of Christ, 
and has attained, 1n the form of separate 
lectures, an extraordinary circulation 
both in America and Europe. It is a 
live book. 


“These are the sermons onthe diflerent denom- 
inations that have excited so much attention. Itis 
quite worth while to mike conspicuous the excel- 
lencies as well as the deficiencies of bodies of 
Christians to which we ¢o not belong. There is 
much to commend in this volume.’’—Interior (Pres- 
byterian). 


“In temporal matters, any foo] knows that where 
parties fiatly contradict exh other, both cannot 
nght; and that it is the folly and insincerity which 
care for no difference between u truth and alie,and 
not any real ‘se aarity,” which ignores such contra- 
diction.’ —Oongregationali:.. 

“In this svpir.t of noble charity Mr. Beecher has 
aimed to bring out the points of agreement among 
Christians.’’—Christan Regs ter (Universalist). 


“We must commend his kindliness and his dis- 
position to 8 well of his neighbors. We re- 
gard his eclecticism as anything but desirable. But 
we say that he writes well, that his rhetoric is pure 
and graceful, and his attempt is cer y well 
mea nt. ’— Church man (Episcopalian). 

“ The spirit which has suggested these discourses 
is excellent, but they seem to us more calculated to 
do hurt than good.—Standard ( Baptist). 

“The author, with rare ability, shows the best 
side of each, and puts in a convincing plea, not 
merely for toleration, but esteem ind love toward 

1. e have spent pleasant and profitable hours 
over this excellent volume, and vise everybody 
to procure it.””"— Methodist Home Journal. 

The secular press, almost without exception, hav- 
ing no sectarian religious bias, find the book ad- 
mirable. The following two excerpts are given as 


4 fair specimen : 


M one 
eady to acknow e 


“ Points which challenge the approval of al] fair- 
minded men are orth by the preacher with t 
fungency of expression, and with rare liberality of 
eeling. His little book commends no innovation 


) by the on of elements apparently 
hostile to one another.”’—WN. Y. Tribune. 
“We can highly commend the spirit and the ex- 
ecution of this work. Few of us know anyth 
er churches than our own, oro thro 
troversia]) books written against them.’’— 
Age. 
t™ The above book for sale bu all Booksellers, or sent 
free by madd on receipt of price. 
any person sending ONE new sudbscoréption for 
UNION 17 addttion be ht: 
a copy of this book, pest-~pald, by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


bh con- 
el- 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO OUR LARGE STOCK 


OF 


7-30 COLD LOAN 


WALTHAM 


| 


ng 


4 
—— 
= 


” 

af 


Waltham, Mass.] 


(The Watch Factory at 


WATCHES! 


And we submit the following reasons why they should be preferred to any 
others : 

In the first place the Waltham Watch Company is the ‘oldest and has had four- 

fold the experience of any others engaged in the business in the United States. 

in the second place, the machinery in use by the Waltham Company is far 

more perfect and varied, and as a result the Watches are of far higher grade 

and of greater variety, and are placed in the market at much lower prices than 

than any others, quality and style fully considered. 

In the third place, the Waltham Watch is now a staple article, its reputa- 

tion fully established, and, as a consequence, it is sold at less profit than any 

others in the market. 

We send all information as to the various styles and prices to any address on application. 


" 


=, 


iy 


— 


One of the Working-Rooms of the Watch-Factory at Waltham.) 


BALL, BLACK & CO., Jewelers, &c., 
565 and 567 Broadway, N. Y. 


Every man who has anything to do requires a reliable timekeeper. A fecling of national pride leads us all to prefer ap 
American watch. But local dealers have for several years disoouraged their customers froma buying them—and for this reason 
only: A larger profit could be made on foreign watohes, and the frequent repairs such watches required was a steady source of 
income to the watch-makers. Waltham Watches have, year by year, grown into favor with all who have worn them ; they have 
proved not only reliable, but economical, as repairs are seldom needed. They, like other standard articles, are sold at moderate 
piives, which afford the retailer but a small profit compared with that which can be made on other watches. But they require no 
urging. They sell themselves, Hence, wide-awake dealers make this up by keeping a full stock and selling a large number. 
Many dealers now divert their customers from the Waltham to other inferior Watohes, and by disparaging the Waltham and 
recommending these comvaratively unknown Watches, they sell them fora higher price, and thus secure a larger profit, We 
understand that Waltham Watohes are furnished to the retailer at prices which enable him to sell them cheap and yet make a fair 
profit, Therefore, all intending to purchase, 2nd who vrefer an American Watoh, should insist on beving their preferences 
respected.—_[New York Tribune. * 


39 Park Row,New York. | 


‘both extremities of the line. 


= 


. CF THE; ., 
Northern Pacific Railroad. 


RAPiD rROGRESS OF THE WORK, 


The building of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, (begun July last,) is being 
pushed forward with great energy from 
Several 
thousand men are employed in Minne- 
sota and on the Paéific coast. The grade 
is nearly completed 266 miles west- 
ward from Lake Superior; trains are 
running over I30O miles of finished 
road, and track-laying is rapidly pro- 
gressing toward the exstern border of 
Dakota. locluding its purchase of the 
st. Pan) aud Pacitie Rood, the Northern 
Pacitie Company now has 472 wiles of 
completed road, and by September “ext 
this will be increased to at least 560. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT, Jay Cooke 
& Co. are now selling, and unhesitating- 
‘ly recommend, as a Profitable and per- 
fectly Safe investment, the First Mort- 
gage Land Grant Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 
They have 30 years to run, bear Seven 
and Three-Tenths per cent. gold inter- 
est (more than 8 per cent. currency) and 
are secured by first and only mortgage 
on the ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS EQUIP- 
MENTS, and also, as fast as the Road is 
completed, on 


23,000 ACRES (OF LAND to every 
mile of track, or 500 Acres for each 
$1,000 Bond. They are exempt from U. 
S. Tax; Principal and Interest are pay- 
able in Gold ; Denominations : Coupons, 
$100 to $1,000; Registered, $100 to $10,- 


LANDS FOR EONDS. Northern Pa- 
cific 7-30’s are at all times receivable at 
TEN PER CENT. ABOVE PAR, in exchange 
for the Company’s Lands, at their low- 
est cash price. This renders them prac- 
tically INTEREST BEARING LAND WAR- 
RANTS. 


SINKING FUND, ‘The proceeds of all 
sales of Lands are required to be devot- 
ed to the re-purchase and cancellation 
of the First Mortgage Bonds of the Com- 
pany. The Land Grant of the Road ex- 
ceeds Fifty Million Acres. This im- 
mense Sinking Fund will undoubtedly 
cancel the principal of the Company’s 
bonded debt before it falls due. With 
their ample security and high rate of 
interest, there is no investment, accessi- 
ble to the people, which is more RROFIT- 
ABLE OR SAFE. 


EXCHANGING U. 8. FIVE-TWEN- 
TIES. ‘The success of the New Govern- 
ment 5 per cent. Loan ‘will compel the 
early surrender of United States 6 per 
cents. Many holders of Five-Twenties 
are now exchanging them for Northern 
Pacific Seven-Thirties, thus realizing a 
handsome profit, and greatly increasmy 
their yearly income. 


OTHER SEOURITIES.—AI1 marketa- 
ble Stocks and Bonds will be received 
at their highest current price in ex- 
change for Northern Pacific Seven- 
Thirties, Express CHARGES on Money 
or Bonds received, and on Seven-Thir- 
ties sent in return, will be paid by the 
| Financial Agents. Full information, 
maps, pamphlets, etc., can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or from 
the undersigned. 


FOK SALE BY 


JAY COOKE & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, New York, 
W 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo. 


By S and BANEERS gonerally tnroughouc 
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NSURANCE. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CoO., 
New York, January 26, 1871. 

Bhe Trustees, in conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs 
on the 3i1st December 1811: 

Premiums received on Marine Risk 
from Ist Jan., i870, to Sist Dee., IS70.. 
Premiums on Policies not 


Total amount of Marine Premiums...... $7,496,415 73 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks, nor upon Fire Risks disconnect- 
ed with Marine Risks. 
8 marked off from Ist 
uary, 1870, to 3lst December, 1s70.. wane “$5. 392,738 55 


Losses paid during the same period...... $2,253,590 39 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.,.. $1,063,268 57 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank. and other Stocks... .$8,848,740 00 
Loans, secured by stocks, and 2,34 7,350 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages... 217,500 
Interest, and sundry notes _, claims 

due the Company, estimated ¢ 
Premium and Bills itecetvabie.. 
Cash in Bank. 4 


Total Amount Of $14,183,985 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits: will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the tissue of 1957, 

ill be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date all 
interest thereon will ceuse. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued (ip red scrip) 
for gold premiums such payment of interest and 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of ‘Thirty-five per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for *"e 
year ending 3lst December, 1870, for which cer: i4- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesdey, ihe 
Fourth of April next. 

By order of the Boara, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


"85,27 10,690 09 
2,155,725 64 


TRUSTEES: 
JOHN D. JONES, HENRY K. BOGERT, 
CHARLES DENNIS, ENNIS PERKINS, 
w. . H. MOORE, Journ GAILLARD, Jr., 
Wat C. PICKERSGILL, A. HA 
LEWIs CURTIS, B. HOWLAND, 


BENS. BAhcock, 
ROBT. B. MINTURN, 
Gomnan W. BUTNHAM, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 


A. P. PIsLoT Wa. H. WEBB, 

WILZIAM E. DODGE, ROBERT STUART, 
BT. C FERGUSSON, SHEPPARD GANDY, 
AVip LANE, ROBERT L. TAYLOR, 


JAMES BRYCE, 
FRANCIS SKIDDY. 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
‘Wo. STURGIS, 


WILLIAM E. BUNKER, 
SAMUEL L. MITCIELL, 
MES G. DE ORES", 
‘HAS P. BURDETT, 
ALEX. V. apt KE, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Preaident. 
J.D. HEWLETT, 34 Vice-President. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY UF NEW YORK. 
261 and 263 — cor, Warren St, 


Capital, . $1,000,000 


Pays Four per Cent. . Faterent per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. 

Pays Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Spectal Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporattons in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
and other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal —e for Moneys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERRELL, Secretary. 


s|HOWARD INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, 66 WALL STREFT. 


Assets, Jam. 1, 1871, . $783,850 70 


Chartered in 1825. 
Participating Policies issued, entitling the hold- 
ers to participate to the extent of Three-Fourths 
of the Net Profits of the business. 
SAMUEL T. SKIDMORHE, President. 
HENRY A. OAKLEY, Vice- President. 
THeo. KEELER, Secretary 
Ws. R SkipMOéRE, ‘Aps't Seo’ y. 


THE RESERVE DIVIDEND PLAN 


Widows’ and “ Orphans’ Benefit 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 132 Broadway, New York, 


Especially commends itself to all careful and pru- 
dent business me 


Consult the s Agents regasd to it. 


COUNTRY HOMES. 


The Central New Jersey Land Improvement 
Company 
OFFER FoR SALE, 
On the line of the Central Railroad of Néw Jersey, 


AT 
YONNE, FANWOOD. 
BERGEN POINT, PLAINFIELD, 
ELIZABETH, DUNELLEN. 
RO SEL LE SOMERVILLE, 
WESTFIELD, CLINTON, 


LOTS and HOUSES, 14 y bg DING SITES, with 
LAND by the acre. e FARMS, improved. 
A tull ean be seen ut this 
office. This line of road offers special inducements | 
to el desiring a Country Home 

Apply at the Oflice Company, No. 119 

y St. A. General Avent 

pra a Jerse HOUSES and LOTS at 

Newark, N. J., for SALE or to LE 


MERCHANTS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
Office, 257 Broadway, 


Issues all kinds of Life and Endowment Policies 
on the Mutual System, free from restric- 
tion on trave andl occupation. 


All Policies are non-forfeitable and participate in 
the profits of the Company. 


B. F. BEEKMAN, President, 
A. D. HOLLY, Secretary. 
0. 8. PAINE, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
HENRY HILTON, Counsel. 


The officers of this Company are prepared to 
dke liberal terms with responsible ana efficient 
Life Insurance men from every quarter. 


HOME 


Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 
OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, . . . 82,500,000 00 
A sseus, Ist Jan., 1871, 4,578,008 02 
Biabilities, 199,668 71 


ABSTRACT OF THE 
THIRTY-FIFTH SUALL ANNUAL STATEMENT, 
showing the condition of the Company on 

the Ist dv ot 1 


Cush, Balance in Bank. #174478 68 
Bonds & Mor es, firat lien on Real Est., 1 A 00 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand, . 9,300 00 
United States Stocks, (market value) 50) 
State and Municipa? Stocks and Bonds, 564 B00 00 
Bank Stocks (markei value) ° 133,425 
nterest due ist January, Is71, 256 & 
Balance tn hands of Agents 4,769 > 


] 
(for Premiums on Inland Risks, &ec. 71 
Ithe 82 67 
1 


rty, Miscellaneous Items, 76 

Premiums due on Policltes at this office, 427 25 

Steamer Magnet and Wrecking Apparatus, 23,085 77 
Real 1,500 OF 
Governm Stam ps on hand, ‘ 49 26 

Total, > $4,578,008 02 


CHARLES J. MARTIN pong 
J. H. WASHBURN. Recretary. 


— 


INCORPORATED 1821. 


MANHATTAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
No 68 Wall Street, N. Y. 


One of the Oldest Stock Insurance Companies in 
the Union. 


= $500,000 00 


Capital — 
1,407,788 39 


IRECTORS: 
RICHARD H. BROWNE, 
EDWARD J. WOOLSEY, 
RICUARD TIGHE, J. SMITH, 

ENRY ELLSWORTH, WM MACY, 

IWIN D. MORGAN, THORNE, 
IDNEY MASON, K. BOGERT, 
FTER COOPFR, Rerzrt 8. HOL 

JAMES COL LES. Isaac H. WALKER, 


D 
Wha. P. PALMER, 
THOS. BARRON, 


FIENRY BAyL! A. STEWART, 
JAMzS B. JOHNSTON FRANCIS LELAND, 
CASWELL. 
we. P. PALMER, Pres 


iden 
DRE H, Vice 
GEO. B. HODGSON Secretary, 


rezs:dences in the la 


Ins ein the TRAV- 
ACC] ENTS, to. 


1,500,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Richest Farming Lands in the World. 
FOR SALE TO ACTUAL SETTLERS, 


NEOSHO VALLEY, KANSAS. 


Missouri, Kansas, and Texas Railway Co. 
CARS NOW RUNNING 36) MILES. 

The Lands oftered by this Company are mainly 
within 20 miles of each A of the road, extending 
170 miles along the NEOSHO VALLBY, the richest, 
oe, —_ most inviting valley for settlement in 

eV 

One-third of the labor required at the East in the 
—— of farms will insure here double the amount 


PRICE OF LAND.—$2 to $8 per acre; credit 
of time. 

¥ SALE.—One-tenth down at the 

time of purchase. No payment the second year. 

One-tenth every year after of 


— with annual interest 
or further information, address 


ISAAC T. GOODNOW, 
Land Commissioner, 
NEOSHO FALLS, KANSAS. 


ARE YOU 
GOING TO PAINT? 
THEN USE THE 
AVERILL 


CHEMICAL PAINT.|=; 


Purest White, and all Colors, 
Mixed Ready for Use, and 
Sold only by the — 


Gallon. 


This paint has been for the last few yea s, cxten- 
sively used North, South, East, and 
dreds ot the finest residences in the cou acry have 
been painted with it, me ease it nus elicit- 
ed universal commendati 

Reeommends from all ‘sections of tbe couptry, 
compristag the owners of many of the finest villus 
nd, can be obtained, with 


sample Card and Price-List, free of charge, by ad- 


dressing 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., New York. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 
Cleveiand,O. 


JOHN MULLIKEN & CO., Bos:on Mass. 
ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
nh. & W. H. CATUART, Baltimore, Md. 


Archer & Pancoast M’f’g Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
CAS FIXTURES, 
Lamps, Chandeliers, Brackets, &c., 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Nos. 70, 72 and 74 Wooster St. 


(Between Broome and Spring Streets) 
NEW YORK. 


Careful attention will be given tothe FURNISH- 
ING OF CHURCHES, PUBLIC HALLS, PRIVATE REsI- 
DENCES, etc., and Designs for spedial purposes will 
be submitted when required. 

N. B.—The Broadway cars pass our warerooms in 
going down town. 


WALTHAM, WATCHES 


Send to H. 0. FORD {a ont 
Street, Boston, for Illustra Circular (free). 
Watches sent per Express. C. O. D 


OCK WOOD &CO.. PHUTOGRA PHER, 
843 Brocdway. FIRST AMERIOAN 


EDUCATIONAL. 


GRADUATE of Mde. KREIGE’S Normal 
KINDERGARTEN 
School desires an engagement. 
Address Miss L. K. 
@ffice. 


Mollenhauer Conservatory of Music. 


(Old No. 38) Echermernom St., corner of 
Cour Bt. Brooklyn. 


No. 44 


of the Voice trumente, ount e 
Painti Mollen- 


Languages, Drawing a 

hauer Conservatoty of Music,”’ 
Pupils can begin at any time. 

ane and Violin are particularly ted to join, in 

er to secure a good foundation totheir future 

. Advanced Pupils will find in this Conserva- 

tory the best facilities for finishing their studies. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
perb ging. Bom ifteen Teachers Best 
Bominary for ladies and 


en- 
tlemen in the per board. fuel, 
and washing. Students 
OSEPH aKING D.D., Fort Edward ,N. 


LADY wishes to receive into her family and 
to educate six motherless tre oop,” 


Address 
Box 148, Hanover, N.H 


AGENTS WANTED. 
“T have never pre- 


AN OLD AGENT "23 


—_ that met with the — of the entire read 
ing communit as nea of does HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’S CHKISTIA NION. Sorry I did not 
work for it sooner. Think — the best business for 
canvassers ever of cred buany firm,to my knowledge.’ 
of Harriet Becher Stowe’s great story, from Nov 
. bb and superb steel engraving GLVEN 
wh . Agents making money; subscription lists 
immensely. Address 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


Cood Agents Wanted 


The Guide-Board to Health. 


By Dr. W. W. HALL. 
Author of “Journal of Health,” &c. &e. 

This is the MOST SALABLE book in the field. 

One agent has made $1,000.00 in 6 months 
with this book; another sold #7 copies the first 
two days; another sold 130 copies the first month. 

Send for circular and terms to 

Hi. N. McKINNEY & co., 
16 North 9th Strect, Philadelphia. 


WHO KNOWS, says: 


A New Engraving for Agents. 


CROSS and CROW is an original picture 


are atinterest. It 
is finely engraved on steel, is now ready for 
agents. 


Splendid testimonials a elved from Rev. 
Drs. John Hall, Tyne, Cuyler, Palmer, &c. One 
good Male or Female Agent Wanted in every bar 
to take subscriptions. Exclusive given 
fine companion to take wit 
terms. Neat, light, sample outfit only $2.50 to ¥3.50. 
Send for civoulare and full particulars, stating the 
town you wish to canvass, to PERINE & MOORE, 
Publishers, 66 and 68 Reade ‘street, New York. 


New Enterprise 
FOR ACENTS.. 


We want agents to canvass tor our new efcht- 

age illustrated newspaper, “The American 

sent with splendid stecl engravi:g for $1.00 

a year. Every family. will want For woneee, 

invalids, ete., desiring light work, it is rare 
chance. Address, for information and cireulars, 

PUBLISHING 
for the Peo 


AGENTS WANTED lustr 


of D’Aubigne’s Great Work. HISTORY OF 


Great, 
Reformation. 


New oes. complete in one volume, 
prices Buy it,read and learn what INFALL Papary 
eans. Bt should be in every Protestant Family 
throughout the land. Send for sample circular, 
with illustrations. cz” Unusual commissions to 
Ministers and experienced As 
FLINT & CO 
No. 268. Philadelphia, | Pa. 


_w $75 to'$250 per month, everywhere, male 


the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON 
SEK FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. This 
Fe ab will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, 


uilt, cord, 

Sbind, braid and embroider in a most superior 

<r manner. Price only $15. Page licensed and 

warranted for five years. We will pay $1000 for 

any machine that will sew a stronger, more 

§ beautiful; or more elastic seam than ours It 

“\> makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every sec- 

ond stitch can be cut, and still the cleth can- 

be pulled apart without it. Wepa< 
Agents from to 


cS amount can be made. 
ston, Mass.; Pittsburgh, ; St. Louis, 
Mo., or Chicago, Til. 


Agents Wanted for 


ENCE and the BIBLE. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE Co. 


(INCORPORATED 1852.) 


Office, Equitabie Buitding, 120 Broadway, New York. 


CASH ASSETS, 


over $700,000. 


Participating policies issued, entitling the holders to three-quarters cf the Net Profits. 
in all the principal! cities and towns in the United States. 


Agencies 


BENJAMIN S. WALCOTT, President. 


I, REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 


Henry Kip, Assistant Secretary. 


[Extract from Report of the Su 


besides dividends pa 


KNICKHRBOCK EHR 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


Office, 


- 161 Broadway. 


Assets May 1, 187), 
Annual Income, 


Cc. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 

ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. 

Dr. E. W. DE RBY, Consulting Phy-ician. 
STACY A. PAXSON, 


relative to the 


over - = 
Losses Paid since Organization of Company to Jan. a, 187), ~ 
Dividends Paid and Declared to May 1, 1871, 


Ratio of Expense to Income Less than any New York eine excepting one 
Branch Offices and General Agencies throughout the United States. 


= 4,000,000 00 
2.881.849 86 
1.589,427 85 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


Superintendent, &c. 


- 
rintendent of the Insurance Department of the State of New York, 
NICKERBOCKER LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.} 


“] find that the KNICKERBOCKER has honorably and promptly met and discharged all SSL ewe. 


claims, the gross sum _ for such claims upon policies since bg organization amounting to $2,881,540.56 
id to policy-holders amounting to $905,424.8 


view of all the facts disclosed in my examinations, | feel warranted in saying that the siieee 


‘In 
is entitled to public contidence.’ is 
‘ie Insurance Department State of New 


GEO. W. MILLE 


"ork. 


cream of its 


Cc 
16 8. Sixth Philadelphia, Pa. 
GENTS WANTED. Brag or Female) for the 


“Emi ENT w oF THE ACE.”’ 
090 
Address = . BETTS & C 


Conn, 
Chicago, Il. 


— 


ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


No. 156 BOWERY, 


Fourth Door above Broome Street. 


New York, May ...., 1871. 


We would respectfully invite your attention to the following List of 
Prices, which are fully TWENTY per cent. LESS than the same quality of goods 


were sold at any time last year. 


On all purchases amounting to Fifty Dollars or over, we mill make a deduction ef 


FIVE per cent. 


Any orders which you may favor us with will be promptly attended to, and if any 
article sent does not prove satisfactory, you can return it and receive your money 
again, as all the goods sold by us are warranted to give entire satisfaction. 


Mohee Oolong Tea. 
Extra Fine Quality, SU cts. per Ib, 
Choice 1.00 
Best in Market, 1.430 
Young Hyson 
Extra Fine Quality, ps 80 cts. per lb. 
Extra Choice ‘** ‘ . 1.20 
Best in Marxet, 140 66 
Good Family Teas. 
Oolong. 60 ots. per Ib. 
souchong, . 60 


Young H yson,. 60 « 
Hyson and Imperial, = és 
Green and Biack Mixed, . 60 * se 


_ Hyson and Imperial Teas. 
Extra Fine Quality, 80 cts. per The 
Choice 1.00 
Finest . 1.20 


Uncolored Japan Tea. 
Fxtra Fine Quality, per Ihe 
Choice 1.00 

Finest . « 
English Breakfast Tea. 
Fxtra Fine Quality, Si cts. per | Ib: 

Finest 1.00 “« 
Creen and Black Mixed Teas. 


Extra Fine Qual ity, SO cts, per! Ib. 
Finest 100 


COFFEE ROASTED AND CROUND DAILY. 


Good Coffee, . ° cts. per | lb. 


Fine Family C offee, 


Choice Old Coffee, 24 se 
Baker’s Chocolate and Cocoa, =.. 
Sweet Chocolate, 
Prunes and Currants, . ° 
Patent Wax Candles, 
Best Family Soap, ° ° 


Best Quality Old Java Coffee, 30c. per! Ib. 
Plantation Coffee, 32c. 


at 42 cts. per jd. 


7 7 at 40 


All other articles in our line will be sold equally lw and warranted to please. 


ALBRO & BROTHERS, 


No. 156 BOWERY, 


Fourth Door above Broome Street. 


GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE, 
QUALITY. 


A pure and healthly beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Coffee, 


t Put up in 1 and 2 Pound Packages, 
Also 25 & 60 ® Decorated Tin Cannisters. 


Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound. 
[2 Send fora Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade. 


233, 235, & 237 Washington St., New York. 


SEEDS, PLANTS, é&c. 


for * Convent Life Un- 


Avents Wante veiled,” by Edith Gor- 


man, escaped Nun, whose disclosures are thrilling 
and startling. CONN. PUBLISHING Co., Hartford,Ct 


ACCENTS! READ THIS! 
We will pay agents A SALARY OF 830 per WEEK 
and expenses, or allow a large commission, “g sell. 


our new and wonderful inventions. Addres 
AGNER & CO., Mich. 


FREE TO BO OK ACEN NTS. 


We will send a handsome ctus of our Ne 
lWustrated Family Bible, containing over 200 fine 
to any Boo Agent, free of 


char dre 
AT 1IONAL ‘PUBLISHING Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A few more Agents wanted for 


The Light riz World. 


w religious work of unsurpassed interest and 
address W. FLINT & CO., No. 26 

Tth St.. Philadelphia, 6 Custom House Place, Chi- 
cago, and 176 West 4th St Cincinnati. 


FREE TO BOOK ACENTS. 


A Pocket Prospectus of the best [lustre ed Fam 
ily Bible, publis ed in both English and German 


containing Bible Histor Dictionary, Analysie 
Harmony,and History of Religions, se sex t free. Ad 
dress W FLINT & CO., 26 8. 7th St., P11a., 


c-EK If you want business, 
) A, WEEK Co., Saco, Me. 


86 
THE BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER. 


All the.leading Railroads use it. 


Send for its record. 
F. W. FARWELL, Sec’y, 


Imperial Cards, $10 per doz. ; Cartes de Visites, $5 | 
per doz, Life Sized Photographs, Ten Dollars. 


+ 122 Washington St., Chicago. 


FLOWERS BY MAIL! 


safely «0 ANY Post-office for serous annexed. 
4 varieties finest Verbenas for #1. 
Fuchsias for #1. 
Double and Single Geraniums for $1. 
Petunias for $1. 
‘* Monthly Roses for $1. 
y nip Assorted Bedding | Plants for $1. 
Or oe full collection for $5. Catalogue and circu- 
ars 


ord, 


67 Nassau st., New York, - 


BASKET PLANTS 
AND BEDDING PLANTS 


FROM 


Sent 


Delivered FREE and at MY RISK at any Post O 
in the United States, cheaper and better than od 
can be bought from local Greenhouses. 
may be sent at my risk, and I guarantee all 
ants to arrive safely and in ood order 
Bond for Circularto GEO. WARING, sa 
Ogden Farm, Newport I, 
SPECIALTY.—12 Difierent PLANTS for a hang- 


-and 10 per cent. less than 


ing all $1. Try this first, and 
you will order again 


FINE SWISS AND AMERICAN 
WATCHES. 


PENDANT AND KEY WINDERS, 
CLOCKS AND BRONZES, 


FINE GOLD JEWELRY, 
SOLID SILVER WARE. 


SOHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 


22 John St. and 19 Maiden Lane. 


Ss. B. JONES, 


276 Fulton Street, . . Brooklyn. 


We call special attention to our stock of 


Chantilly & Guipure Laces, 


In all the different widths and choicest 
patterns. 


These goods, now so desirable, are selected with: 
the greatest care and are sold at popular prices. 


ANOTHER SPECIALTY. 


A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


French Gros Grain Ribbons, 


Comprising over eighty different shades. 


Our other Departments are replete with every 
novelty in 


LADIES’ TRIMMINGS. 


A CREAT WANT SUPPLIED. 


A SANITARY WATER-PIPE. 

A cheap, healthful, durable and flexible Metal 
Pipe forconducting water into dwellings to be used 
for drinking and stoking. . tay ipe can be had at 0 
per cent. less than Lead Pi the same strength 
Iron Pipe 
the same bore,and transportation will cost 
half. Satisfactory testimony can be given that 
water conducted by this pipe maintains its na‘ ural 
purity. which cannot be said ef water carr ‘ed 
through Lead or Galvanized Iron Pipes. This F. pe 
can be worked and soldered gt co vn plumbers’ ’ 
the same ease send for 


ar. NEW LEAD 
63 and 66 Centre Street, New Yora. ! 


3 
is 
| Instr 
4 
A 
: 
$ 
: 
4 ? 
| 
| 
i 
3 
HARLES H. KUSSELL, 
LOWELL HOLBROOK, 
R. WARREN WESTON, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
CALEB BARSTGW ? 
| 
q thrilling realities, wonderfu | 
4 ling gems; God’s six days’ work; and the interest- } 
ing history of the world and its inhabitants in the: 
long ages before Adam. It harmonizes the Bible 
and Science. Everybody wants it. Experienced ee 
agents will secure territory immediately. Address 
3 
| 
| 
— 
4, 


THE CHRISTIAN 


Vor. IIL, No. 21.] 


NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, MAY 24, 1871. 


No. 74. 


WHEREFORE 2 
BY ALICE R. THORNE. 


AST Spring, when violets came, 
And all the air grew sweet with apple bloom, 
_ A babe slept in my arms, 
And in wy heart filed all the loving room. 


My little one was fair; 

Not bluer were the violets than his eyes; 
And in their depths I saw 

The glory angels wear beyond the skles, 


I scarce believed him mine, 

And trembling held him through the Summer days, 
Filled all his waking needs, 

And wooed sweet slumber by my lullabies. 


My glad heart softly said, 
** Wherefore to me is the dear Lord so good, 
That I should crownéd be 
With life’s most precious gift of motherhood?” 
+ * * * * 
Up to his mother’s face 
My baby lifts no more his violet eyes; 
‘Neath their fringed lids they lie, 
Charmed into sleep by angel lullabies. 
The happy earth, bereft 
Of flowers and sweetness, knows the gentle rain, 
And the warm, wooing wind, 


Will kiss her darlings into life again. 


But wherefore should I hope? 

Wherefore should my wrung heart be comforted, 
Seeing Le wukens not, 

And life hath naughtto offer me instead? 


And yet, and yet I know 

The Lord is good—nor otherwise can be; 
Closer I cling to Him 

Who gives both joy and sorrow unto me. 


GARDEN SAUUE. 


OHN ALLEN is dead; but the wickedest weed 
still lives. It flourishes in our garden. We 
are not exclusive, nor more grasping than a proper 
regard to thrift demands, and our neighbor has 
the same treasure in his garden. We gave it to 
him. He is exasperated by it ; and although a mild 
man, patient with bis horse, and speaking sooth- 
ingly to his cow when she is disposed to kick, he 
uses the strongest terms his conscience will per- 
mit when he speaks to me about it across the 
fence. 

“It beats all I ever see!” he says, “ Why !”— 
and his eyes grows wild ab he expatiates upon it. 

Pusley? No sir. I have read that book, and 
my neighbor has read it, and we pity the inex- 
perience of the man who wrote it. He demolished 
Darwinism at a blow, we acknowledge; and in 
our opinion it would take more time and skill now 
to repair the theory of improvement by “ natural 
selection” than it did to put together the Portland 
Vase. We hardly handle a hoe without laughing 
over it. But that only shows what a brittle thing 
the theory was, and that any—well, any man that 
can be troubled much by pusley in his garden 
could easily smash it. Pusley, doubtless, is an un- 
welcome guest; 1t comes late, however, and goes 
early. But chick-weed—yes sir! that is what I 
am driving at—chick-weed comes early, and drops 
in late, and stays all the time. I will stand shoulder 
to shoulder with my neighbor, and make it good, 
that it is the hatefulest, wickedest weed that ex- 
ists. Canada thistles are saints to it. Pusley! a 
fat, lazy thing, with a single, tough root, that you 
can pull up as easily as you can pull a turnip-top 
radish! And it does not show itself till August. 
Chick-weed laughs up at you,—“ with a smile that 
is child-like and bland,—whenever the snow 
melts. It has camped out all winter, and improved 
its health by it. Every one of its seeds,—and their 
name is legion,—has been preserved, unharmed 
through all the below-zeros, and if any little work 
remains to be done on them, itis done at once, and 
in a month they are working. 

It roots are finer than hairs, and as innumerable. 
In the hopefulness and favor of your early Spring- 
time work, you gather the great, green, seedy, 
blossoming growth in your hand, and with a 
vicious pull you get it all ? No sir. There is a weak 
spot just where it joins the root. It seems to yield 
to your solicitations at once, as readily as a politi- 
cian parts wiih his principles when they become 
unpopular. But the tough horse-tail of roots 
laughs at you as you trundle off your wheel-bar- 
row full of tops; and setting cheerfully to work, 
everything is green and prosperous with them 
again in a weck. 

You cannot hurt its feelings. You hoe it out, 
and knock the earth from its roots, and rake it 
together into heaps, and you suit it exactly. You 
sow its pestiferous, infinitesimal seeds for it, 
broad-cast, and harrow them in; and they are up 
and at it in ne time worth recording. Last year 
my neighbor built a bonfire, and carefully collect- 
ing all that he could find, burnt them up. I put 
mine into a heap, in alternate layers with quick- 
lime. But neither of us hag had that exquisite 
pleasure which is experienced when you find that 


you have got the better of your friend. His gar- 
den was verdant when the snow went off; all 
chick-weed. I had a pile of black and white 
mold which rejoiced my eyes, and getting it out 
and mixing it carefully together to put upon my 
strawberry beds as the safest of all fertilizers, the 
rain compelled me to leave it for a day or two, and 
when I went to it, it was a mound of chick-weed 
verdure. Its wickedness is of that cheerful, for- 
giving, happy, persistent sort, which allows noth- 
ing to separate it from success. I had a school- 
mate once whom we called Greedy. I do not 
think he had any other given name. Nothing could 
hinder him from asking fora bite. I laid a trap 
for him one day in a handsome apple. Cutting 
out adeep plug, which reached to the core, and 
removing the lower part of it, a teaspoonful of 
cayenne pepper was put neatly in, and the plug 
pressed firmly back into its place. I gave it to 
him at recess, when he begged for a bite of one 
that I was eating. The bell rang at the moment, 
and he hurried in with the crowd, putting the 
prize into his pocket. There was a disturbance 
about his desk soon after, mixed up with a good 
deal of coughing. But when school was out he 
told me he liked cayenne pepper on his apple, and 
the next day he asked for a bite as cheerfully as 
ever. He had the chick-weed disposition ; and I 
hear, with no surprise, that he is now a very suc- 
cessful merchant, 

The best way to get chick-weed out of a gar- 
den is to slice off the whole surface to a depth of 
about six inches with a sharp spade. (Eighteen 
inches would be better, in order to get rid of the 
seeds that have been spaded in the previous sea- 
son; but few gardens in the East can afford that 
loss of mold.) Convey from the spade immedi- 
ately to the wheelbarrow, and dump and spread 
evenly out on a well-traveled road, being careful 
to spill nothing in your garden by the way. Then 
put in onions, in rows one foot apart, and culti- 
vate for three years, with the Weathersfield hoe, 
and careful hand-weeding. If the first attempt 
is not successful, try again. G. A. H. 


CULTURE, OR CRAM? 


BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


PB a you approve of giving children the rationale 
of all you teach them ? 

This question was lately asked by one who 
doubted the propriety of “ explaining things” to 
children; in other words, of trying to make them 
understand whatever they are required to learn. 

The question touched the very heart of the edu- 
cational problem. The yes or no, more or less 
qualified, which any teacher would reply to it, 
would determine not only the general character of 
his teaching, but his whole theory of education— 
it he had thought enough of his work to havea 
theory for it. It would show, too, just what pro- 
portions of culture and cram go to make up the 
education his pupils receive. 

Of course there is much in connection with 
every subject that is, as yet, unexplainable ; much 
of which neither teacher nor pupil can understand 
the rationale. A stone unsupported falls. Any 
child will recognize the fact. He need not be 
very old before he can be taught the general con- 
ditions of falling. He may be taught that the 
cause of the falling is called gravitation. But 
what that cause is, and what its relations are to 
the other forces of the universe, remains an un- 
solved problem. No one can explain it. The 
question which we have taken asa text did 
not have reference to matters of this nature, but 
to such as fall within the scope of elementary 
teaching—the whys and wherefores of ordinary 
processes and phenomena. “ Is it not often neces- 
sary,” it was asked, “to require children to com- 
mit to memory statements and principles and 
rules, that they are at the time as incapable of 
comprehending, as they are the significance of 
the seventh commandment ?” 

Probably the majority of syccessful teachers— 
as success is commonly estimated—would answer 
the question with an affirmation. Knowing and 
understanding they consider wholly independent 
of each other, their business being entirely with 
knowledge. ‘They are practical men and women. 
They believe in no Utopian schemes of education. 
They know what is required of them, and they do 
it. The problem set before them to solve is 
briefly : Given 80 many boys and girls, so much 
time, so many pages of this, that, and the other 
text-book to be transferred to the pupils’ mem- 
ories, so that they shall be able to “stand” the 
prescribed examipation at the end of the term. 
They accept the conditions, do the work, are ac- 
counted faithful,—and their pupils are crammed. 
They may or may not be sure of the utility of the | 
knowledge so imparted—if it is right to call that 


can be most easily and surely attained by the 
method they adopt. 


Even if a teacher abhors cram, he cannot al- 
ways avoid it and do the work demanded of him. 
He is but a single wheel in a complicated ma- 
chiney set to grind out a definite grist, and so 
long as he holds his position he cannot act other- 
wise than as a part of the system. The blame 
for the .ad results of much of our schooling be- 
longs, therefore, not so much to the teacher.as to 
the system which requires such results, and which 
the right-thinking teachers are individually un- 
able to reform. The standards of the system are 
false. It confounds knowledge with the verbal 
representatives of knowledge. It assumes that a 
child knows a fact or a principle when he can re- 
peat the words used to express it. It considers 
promptness and precision in parrot-recitation the 
measure of good teaching, and thus makes the 
acquisition of verbiage the grand object of pri- 
mary instruction, and leaves out of sicht the de- 
velopment of power and the acquisition of skill 
in the art of getting knowledge. It begins work 
in the wrong way, and by largely misdirecting the 
child’s energies, it prevents his truest develop- 
ment and culture. And what is worse than all 
the rest, it teaches him to think that he knows 
when he does not know, and prepares him for a 
life-long delusion with regard to the scope and 
character of his knowledge. It trains him to rely 
on other people’s assertions when he ought to use 
his own senses and judgment. It teaches him to 
regard authority as the ultimate test of truth; 
and cultivates in him habits of thought which will 
practically incapacitate him for an independent 
pursuit of knowledge by direct personal investi- 
gation. 


We do not assert that the actual work of all 
schools, or of any school, is unmitigated cram, but 
that the popular system of instruction favors 
cram; and, as the system is more or less thor- 
oughly carried out, discourages culture. The 
average examination-test may be summed up 
in the single question: How many pages of how 
many text-books have you committed to memory 
thisterm? A true culture-test would rather ask : 
Hew much mental growth have you attained, how 
much mental power have you acquired, how much 
skill have you gained in the art of learning? If 
this were the standard of good teaching, there 
would be little occasion to ask whether primary 
instruction should be memoriter or rational. 


Whatever one’s theory of mind may be, the 
fundamental principles of education remain the 
same: The beginnings of knowledge come from 
without ; keenness and accuracy of sense-percep- 
tion, on which keenness and accuracy of thought 
so much depend, are gained only by a discrim- 
inating use of the senses; rational power is de- 
veloped by reasoning, and so on through the 
whole range of human capacities. In every case 
proper use develops and strengthens a faculty; 
misuse and disuse weaken and destrey it. And 
to one who believes that the development and 
training of the faculties of sense and intellect 
should be the chief aim of primary education, and 
not the mere storing of the memory with words, 
every attempt to teach children what they cannot 
understand will appear mistimed, absurd, and 
mischievous ; and every failure to make clear to 
them what they are required to learn and can un- 
derstand, not less than a criminal neglect of duty. 
The habit of accepting without comprehending 
is perhaps the most vicious mental habit to which 
a pupil can be trained, and every system of edu- 
cation that favors it, m so far does positive harm. 


If there were any lack of educational material 
adapted to the needs and capacities of childhood, 
the attempt to impose on them matter not so 
suited would be less reprehensible; but there is 
no such excuse. The means of true culture aje 
practically unlimited, and always within reach. 
It is a shame that they are so commonly ne.- 
lected. Go to any average school, and you will 
hear children reciting the names of the produc- 
tions of Otaheite—mere words to them—while 
they have no true acquaintance with the produc- 
tions of .eir own school district. They will tell 
you wh: the Geography says of the forests of 
South A: erica and the minerals of the Hindoo- 
Koosh, and be ignorant of the names and uses of 
the trees of the nearest wood, or of the rocks they 
stub their toes on every day. They will tell you 
in 80 many words the difference between an ab- 
solute and a limited monarchy, and have no con- 
ception of the political organization of their na- 
tive town. They will give you the rule for cal-| 
culating foreign exchange, and not know how to 
find the contents of the wood-pile, or the area of 
their play-ground. In short, instead of pursuing 
a wisely-directed exploration of the intelligible 
and near at hand, they are wasting their timein 
a fruitless study of verbal descriptions of the dis- 
tant and incomprehensible—at that stage of their | 


knowledge which is not comprehended—but they 
are sure that such and such results will be re- 


ucation. Tangible results that are measurable 


things aimed af ; and will be, so long as the popu- 


| lar theory of education prevails and the place of 


honor is given to cram. 


T is not at all likely that Mr: Darwin allows 
himself to be embarrassed in the elaboration 
of his theories by any misgivings of a sentimental 
sort. Like all philosophers, he is lighted solely 
by the torch of his own reason, and will go wher- 
ever its rays guide him, and metamorphose him- 
self on the way into ape, lizard, and mollusk, with 
the stolid resignation of his tribe. But those un- 
reasoning and unreasonable persons—with minds 
so loosely made up that tricksy sidelights of sen- 
timent and feeling steal through the chinks and 
blur the whiter light of reason—-who seek to accom- 
pany him, are apt, 1 think, to experience odd 
qualms and uncomfortable emotions, of so many 
sorts as presently to wish themselves well at home 
again. . 

I confess myself to be of the society of these. I 
have been so long used to look back to the man 
Adam, as my proper progenitor, that my steadfast 
affections refuse to permit his displacement to 
make room for the Authropoid Ape. Our “ com- 
mon mother” may have had her faults, but { am 
better pleased at thinking of my descent from 
her than the serpent who, or which, comp:ssed 
her downfall. It does not all tickle my vanity to 
be told that Iam the sublime issue of a protoplasm 
set a-working some hundreds of millions of years 
ago. I acquiesce in the Fall, and bear no ill- 
will to the First Pair who effected it. i ac- 
cept the resultan! curse, and am content to dc- 
vacinate the thistle, aud eat my bread in the 
sweat of my brow, throughout my mortal so) .urn. 
The Darwinian theory is too mighty for me. 1 car- 
not grasp its vast accumulations of facts, its <ieduc- 
tions overwhelm me. When I am told that the 
giraffe got his lou.g neck by stretching a short one 
in browsing upon tree-tops, 1 sit down in stupid 
confusion. 

Besides, other 2nd more serious questions arise 
to trouble me. At what precise stage in its devel- 
opment was this progressive germ of humauity in- 
formed with what we call the immortal soul? Is 
there a glimmer of that underlying principle in 
the lowest organizations, and does it grow brighter 
as these forms approximate to man? If man has 
come to be what he is by a process of gradual de 
velopment from such lowest forms, does it not 
follow that we possess nothing which did uot ex- 
ist in embryo or potentially in those forms? As 
special acts of creation are disallowed, to suppose 
man to be the first animal endowed with soul is 
contrary to the genius of the Darwinian theory. 
Then the spirit which is in man is the same in kind, 
only ampler and more intense and various, as 
that which resides in all animals. This theory, 
therefore, determines man to be only the highest 
of created animals, and derives him from beneath 
and not from above. 

In allages man has bya sortof lofty instinct assert- 
ed his essential superiority over the brute creation. 
He has felt the separation to be wide, the differ- 
ence to be radical; he has cherished the hope of 
immortality. Christianity confirms and intensi- 
fies this primary belief, and teaches that the pos- 
session of an immortal soul is man’s proud dis- 
tinction from the beasts that perish. 

If Darwin be right, all this is to be unlearned. 
There can be no such thing as distinctive human 
soul. Nor has human nature a peculiar dignity. 
Man is only a sharer in the universal soul which 
informs all animated nature. Is man immortal ? 
Sois the monkey, grinning in most human wise 
behind the bars of the cruel cage, to which his 
barbarous younger and stronger brothers have 
consigned him. So is the patient ox who looks on 
us with tender eyes while we cut his throat, — 
and dispossess his bovine soul to feed—cannibals 
as we are—upon the flesh it hallowed. Sois the 
gentle oyster, whose juicy privacy we invade, and 
empty soul and body from the half-shell into eur 
murderous stomach. What then? Shall we hes- 
itate to accept the deductions of sound reason, 
and refuse to go with Mr. Darwin, because of the 
reluctance of our sentiments, our prejudices, our 
pride of race? Perhaps not; but as the careful 
Scotch say, let us “bide a wee.” Many brave 
theories have been set on foot before Mr. Dar- 
win’s time, which ran their course and came to 
grief at last. We have only begun to open the se- 
crets of nature. With a deal of pains we have 
hammered out some few few skeleton keys, which 
spring here and there a bolt out of the myriad 
guarding the portais of the temple of mystery. 
Somewhere, be sure, is hidden the true key, which, | 
fitting the central ward, will loosen every bar at a 
single turn, and the wide door opening on easy 
hinges will give large admittance to the inner- 
most places and the best kept secrets. Suppose 
we thank Mr. Darwin for the good, wise, honest 
search he has made, and see if the door be really 


quired of them, and that the required results/y the page, not growth and eulture, are the. 


open ? 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 
AUNT MARIA. 


UNT MARIA came into the parlor where 
Eva and Alice were chatting over their em- 
broidery. A glance showed that she had been 
occupied in,that sensible and time-honored method 
of keeping up the social virtues, which is called 
making calls. She was all plumed and rustling 
in flowers and laces, and had on her calling man- 
ners. She had evidently been smiling and bow- 
ing and inquiring after people’s health, and say- 
ing pretty and obliging things, till the very soul 
within her was quite dried up and exhausted. 
For it must be admitted that to be obliged to re- 
wember and inquire for every uncle, aunt and 
zrandmother, every baby, and young master and 
miss ina circle of one’s three hundred particular 
friends, is an exercise of Christian benevolence 
very fatiguing. Aunt Maria, however, alway: 
went through with it with exhaustive thorough- 
ness, 80 that everybody said, What a kind-hearted, 
pleasant woman that Mrs. Wouverman is! 

“Well, there '” she saia, throwing herself into 
an arm-chair, “I’ve yearly cleared my list, thank 
heaven! I think (Lent is a grand good season to 
get these matters off your mind. You know Mr. 
Selwyn s3id last Sunday, that it was the time to 
bring Ourselves up to the disagreeable duties.” ° 

“‘Fiow many have you made, aunty ?” said Eva. 

“Just three dozen, my dear. You see I chose a 
nice day when a good many are sure to be out. 
That shortens matters a good deal. Well, girls, 
I’ve been to the Elmore’s. You ought to see what 
a state they arein! In all my experience I never 
saw people so perfectly tipped over, and beside 
themselves with delight. I’m sure if I were they 
I wouldn’t show it quite so plain.” 

“IT suppose,” said Alice, “‘ they are quite benig- 
nant and patronizing to us now.” 

*Patronizing! Well, I wish you could have 
seen Poll Elmore and her airs! You would have 
thought her a duchess from the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, and no less! She was so very sweet and 
engaging! Dear me, she patronized me within an 
inch of my life; and ‘How are your dear girls? 
she said. ‘ All the world is expecting to hear 
some news of Miss Eva, should we soon have an 
opportunity of returning congratulations?’ ” 

“Oh, phsaw! aunt,” said Eva uneasily, “ what 
did you say ?” 

“Oh! I told her that Eva was in no hurry, that 
she was.very reticent of her private affairs, and 
did not think in good taste to proclaim them. 
Oh, then, there really is something in it, said 
she. Iwas telling my girls perhaps after all it is 
mere réport; people say so many things, she 
said. The thing was reported about Maria, 
she said, long before there was any truth init; 
and then she went on to tell me how much Maria 
had been admired, and how many offers she had 
rejected, and among other things she said that 
Mr. Sidney had been at her disposal,—only she 
couldn’t fancy him. You know, she said with a 
sentimental air, that the heart is all in such 
cases.” 

“‘ How perfectly absurd of her,” said Eva. 

“I know,” said Alice eagerly, “ that Wat Sidney 
doesnt’t like Maria Elmore. She was perfectly 
wild after him, and used to behave so that it really 
disgusted him.” 

“Oh, well,” said Eva, “all these things are ex- 
cessively disagreeable to me; it seems to me where 
such matters are handled and talked about and 
bandied about, they become like shop-worn goods, 
utterly disgusting. Who wants every fool and 
fop and every gossip who has nothing better to 
do talking over what ought to be the most private 
and delicate affairs of one’s own heart!” 

“ Well, dear, you can’t help it in society. Why, 
every person where I have called inquired about 
your engagement to Wat Sidney. You see you 
can’t keep a thing of this sort private. Of course 
you can’t. You are in the world, and the world 
will have you do as others do. Of course I didn’t 
announce it, because I have no authority ; but the 
the thing is just as much owt asif I had. There 
was old Mrs. Ellis, dear old soul, said to me, Give 
my love to dear Eva, and tell her I hope she’ll be 
happy. I suppose, she added, I may send congratu- 
lations, though it isn’t announced. Oh, said I, 
Eva doesn’t like to have matters of this sort 
talked about.” 

“But aunty,” said Eva, who had been coloring 
with vexation, “ this is all gratuitous— you are all 
engaging and marrying me in spite of my sereams, 
as appears. I am not engaged to Mr. Sidney, and 
never expect to be; he is gone off on a long South- 
ern tour, and I hope out of sight will be out of 
mind, and people will stop talking.” 

“‘ But my dear Eva, really now you ought not to 
treat a nice man like him in that way.” 

“ Treat him in what way ?” said Eva. 

“‘Why, keep him along in this undecided man- 
ner without giving him a definite answer.” 

“He might have had a definite answer any 

me in the last three months if he had asked for 
t. It isn’t my business to speak till I’m spoken 
to.” 


| thing 


'without saying anything definite—bringing mat- 


| ters to a point.” 


“T do mean just that, Aunty, and what’s more 
I’m glad he’s gone, and I hope before he comes 
back he’ll see somebody that he likes better, and 
then it'll be all off; and, Aunty, if any one speaks 
to you about it you'll oblige me by saying decided- 
ly there is nothing in it.” 

“Well, Ishan’t say there never has been any- 
nit. Tshall say you refused him.” 

“ \nd why so? I am not anxious to have the 
credit of it, and besides I think it is indelicate 
when a man has paid a lady the highest possible 
conipliment he ean pay, to make a public parade 
of it. its sufficient to say there is nothing in it 
and never will be; its nobody’s business how it 
happened.” 

“Oh, come Eva, don’t say there never will be 
anything init. That is a subject on which girl’s 
are licensed to change their minds.” 

“For my part,” said Alice, “ I only wish it were 
me. I’d have him in aminute. Aunty, dd you 
see that nobby park phzeton he was driving the 
last day he was on the park; those horses, and 
that white fur lap-robe, with the long pluffy hair 
like silver? must say, Eva, I think you are a 
little goose.” 

“T’ve no objection to the park phzton, or horses 
or lap-robe ; but it isn’t those I’m to marry, you 
see.” 

“But Eva,” said Aunt Maria, “if you wouldn’t 
faney such a match as Wat Sidney, who would 
you? he is a man of correct and temperate habits, 
and that’s more than you can say of half the men.” 

“But a woman doesn’t necessarily want to 
make her most intimate and personal friend of a 
man merely because he doesn’t drink,” said Eva. 

“ But he’s good looking.” | | 

**So they say, but not to me, not my style. In 
short, aunty, J don’t love him, and never should ; 
and if I were tied too close to him might end by 
hating him. As it is, he and I are the best friends 
possible. I hope we always shall stay so.” 

“ Well, | should like to know who ever will suit 
you Eva,” said Aunt Maria. 

“Oh, he will come along, Aunty, never fear! I 
shall know him when I see him, and I dare say 
everybody will wonder what in the world pos- 
sessed me, but J shall be content. I know exactly 
what I want, I’m like the old party in the Ancient 
Mariner. I shall know when I see him ‘the man 
that must have me,’ and then I shall ‘hold hm 
with my glittering eye.’ ” 

“Well, Eva, you must remember one thing. 
There are not many men able to keep you in the 
way you always have lived.” 

“Then, when the right one comes I shall live as 
he is able to keep me.” 

“Go to housekeeping in three rooms, perhaps. 
You look like it.” 

“Yes; and do my own cooking. I’m rather 


too. Ask Jane down in the kitchen if I don’t 
make splendid fritters. The fact is, aunty, I 
have so much superfluous activity and energy that 
I should be quite thrown away onarich man. A 
poor country rector, very devout, with dark eyes 
like Longfellow’s Kavanah is rather my ideal. I 
would get up his surplices myself, and make him 
such lovely frontals and altar cloths! Why 
doesn’t somebody of that sort come after me? 
I’m quite impatient to have a sphere and show 
what I can do.” 

“ Well,” said Alice, “ you don’t catch me marry- 
ingapoor man. Not I. No home missionaries, 
nor poor rectors, nor distressed artists need apply 
at this office.” 

“Well, girls,” said Aunt Maria, “let me tel you 
it’s all very pretty at your turn of life to dream 
about love in a cottage and all that, but when you 
have seen all of life that I have, you will know 
the worth of the solid; when one has been used 
to a certain way of living, for example, one can’t 
change; and if you married the angel Gabriel 
without money, you would soon repent it.” 


“Well,” said Eva, “ I’d risk it if Gabriel would 
have me, and I'd even try it with some man a little 
lower than the angels; so prepare your mind to 
endure it, Aunty, for one of these days everybody 
will be holding up their hands and saying, What, 
Eva Van Arsdel engaged to him! Why, what 
could have possessed her? That’s just the way I 
heard Lottie Simmons talking last week about 
Belle St. John’s engagement. She is going to 
marry a college professor in New Haven on one 
of those very homeepathic doses of salary that 
people give to really fine men that have talent 
and education, and she’s just as happy as she can 
be about it, and tke girls are all scraping their 
throats, ‘oh-ing and ah-ing’ and wondering what 
could have led her toit. No engagement ring to 
show! priyate wedding} and just going off to- 
gether up to his mother’s in Vermont instead of 
making the bridal tour of all the watering places! 
It must be so charming, you see, to be exhibited 


‘as a new bride, along with all the other new 


brides at Trenton and Niagara and the White 
Mountains, so that everybody may have a chance 
to compare your finery with everybody else’s, 
also to see how you conduct’ yourself in new cir- 
cumstances. For my part I shall be very glad if 
my poor rector can’t afford it.” 

“By the by, speaking of that girl,” said Aunt 
Maria, “what are you going to wear to the wed- 
ding. It’s quite time you were attending to that. 
[ called in at Tullegig’s, and df course she was a& 
in a whirl, but I put in for you. ‘ Now, Madame,’ 


You don’t mean, Eva, that he has gone oft 


said I, ‘you must leave a place in your mind for 


fond of cooking; 1 have decided genius that way | 


‘to it.” 


to my dear; one must keep up a certain style; 


| Jacobs alter yours at once, and substitute fringes ; 


| 


to say. I never mean to either, unless it’s with 


my girls,’ and of course she went on with her 
usual French rodomontade, but I assure you 
you'll have to look after her. Tullegig has no 
conscience, and will put you off with anything 
she can make you take, unless you give your 
mind to it and follow her up.” 

“Well, I’m sure, aunty, I don’t feel equal to 
getting a new dress out of Tullegig,” said Eva, 
with a sigh, “and I have dresses cnough, any one 
of which will do. Tam lnasée with dresses, and T 
think weddings area drug. ii there’s anything that 
I think downright vulgar and disagreeable it’s this 
style of blaring, flaring, noisy, crowded disagree- 
able modern weddings. It is a crush of finery; a 
smash of china ; a confusion of voices ; and every- 
body has the headache after it; it’s a perfect in- 
fliction to think of being obliged to go to another. 
For my part I believe I am going to leave all those 
cares to Alice ; she is come out now, and I am only 
Queen Dowager.” 

“Oh pshaw, Eva, don’t talk so,” said Aunt 
Maria, “and now I think of it you don’t look well, 
you ought to take a tonic in the Spring. Let me 
see, Calisaya Bark and iron is just the thing. 
send you in a bottleful from Jennings as I go 
home, and you must take a tablespoonful three 
times a day after eating, and be very particular 
not to fatigue yourself.” 

“1 think,” said Alice, “that Eva gets tired going 
to all those early services.” 

“Oh my dear child, yes; how can you think of 
such a thing? It’s very inconsiderate in Mr. 
Selwyn, I think, to have so many services when 
he must know many weddings and things are 
coming off just after Easter. People will be all 
fagged out, just as Evais. Now I believe in the 
church as much as anybody, but in our day I think 
there is danger in running religion to extremes.” 


“ Ah!” said Eva, “ I suppose there is no danger 
of one running to extremes in anything but relig- 
ion—in dress or parties for instance.” 


*‘Ah! you know one has these things to attend 


and of course, there is a proper medium that I 
hold to as much as anybody. Nobody is more 
particular about religion in its placethanIam. I 
keep Sunday strictly ; very few people more so. I 
never ride in the park Sundays, nor write a letter, 
though I have seen people who called themselves 
religious that would. No. I believe in giving 
full observance to the Lord’s day, but then I think 
one ought to have the week clear for action. That 
belongs to us, as I view it, and our old rector was 
very easy with us about all the Saint’s days, and 
week-day services, and things in the prayer-book. 
To be sure there are Ash Wednesday and Good 
Friday. One, of course, should attend to these, 
that is no more than is proper, but the way Mr. 
Selwyn goes on! why, one wouldn’t be able ‘to 
think of much else than religion if he had his 
way.” 

“What a dreadful state of society that would 
bring on,” said Eva. 

“But come, aunty,” said Alice, “don’t takk 
theology, tell us what discoveries you made at 
the Elmore’s. I know they showed you every- 
thing.” 

“Oh, of course they did. Well, there’s the wed- 
ding veil, cost two thousand dollars; for my part 
I thought it looked ordinary after all ; it’s so thick 
and stiff with embroidery, you see, no lightness 


“T wouldn’t take it as a gift,” said Eva. “I 
think such expensive things are simply valgar.” 
“ Go on, aunty,” said Alice, “what next ?” 


“Well, then the dress has a new style of trim- 
ming, and really is very elegant. I must do it 
the justice to say that it’s something quite. 
recherché. And then they took me up stairs to see 
the trousseau, and there was a perfect bazar! all 
her things laid out by dozens and tied up with 
pink ribbons,—you would have’ thought it got for 
the Empress. Those Elmore’s are the most world- 
ly family I ever did hear of; all for dash and 
show! They seemed to be perfectly transported 
with these things, and that reminds me. Eva, I 
noticed last Sunday at church your new poplin 
suit was made with quillings; now they are not 
going to wear quillings any more. I noticed none 
of those Paris dresses had it. You should have 


fringes is the style now.” 

“ And, aunty, what do you suppose would hap- 
pen to me if I should wear quillings when THEY 
don’t ?” said Eva. 

“ Well, of course, you don’t want to be odd, 
child. There is a certain propriety in all these 
things. I will speak to Jacobs about it, and send 
him up here. Shall 1?” 

“ Well, aunty, anything to suit you. You may 
take off quillings, or put on fringe, if you won’t 
insist on marrying me to anybody,” said Eva; “only 
I do wish any one fashion would last long enough 
to give one time to breathe and turn round before 
it has to be altered ; but the Bible says the fashion 
of this world passeth quickly away, and so I sup- 
pose one must put up with it.” 

“Eva, do you correspond with Mr. Sydney 9” 
said Aunt Maria, after a moment’s reflection. 

“Correspond? No, to be sure I don’t. What 
sheuld I for ?” 

“He writes to mamma, though,” said Alice, 
laughing. 

“It’s his own affair, if he does,” said Eva. “I 
told him, before he went, I never corresponded 
with gentlemen. I believe that is the correct thing 


one whose letters are particularly interesting to 
me.” 
-“ How do you like that young Henderson ?” 

“ What, Ida’s admirer ?” said Eva, coloring. Ob, 
‘we think him nice enough. Don’t we Alice ?—ra- 
ther jolly, in fact.” 

“ And does Ida continue gracious ?” 

“Certainly. They are the best of friends,” said 

Eva. “The fact is, he is quite a ane coer and 
reads things to amd eke s@viccs 
his style, you know.” 

“He and Jim Fellows always come together,” 
said Alice; “and 1 think they are both nice—in 

fact, rather better than the average. He isn’t 
quite such a a as Jim, but one trusts him 
more.” 

“Well,” said Eva, “I don’t like a professed joker. 

A man that never is in earnest ought to wear the 
cap and bells, as the court fools used to do in old 
times.” 

“O, bless you, child,” said Alice, “that’s what 
Jim is for; he always makes me laugh, and I like 
to laugh.” 

“Don’t you think that Mr. Henderson would do 
nicely for Ida,” said Aunt Maria. 

* Oh, as to that,” said Alice, “‘ neither he nor Jim 
Fellows are marrying men. You seé they haven’t 
anything, and of course that they can’t be think- 
ing of such things.” 

“But,” said Aunt Maria, “Ida is just the wife 
fora poor man. She has a turn for economy, and 
doesn’t care for dress and show; and could rub 
and serub along, and help to support the family. 
I really think she likes work for the sake of it. I 
wish to mercy she could be engaged, and get all 
these dreadful queer plans and notions out of her 
head. I am always so puzzled what in the world 
to tell people when they ask why she doesn’t visit 
and go into society.” 

‘‘ Why not tell the truth,” said Eva, “that she 
prefers to help papa in his business.” 

*“ Because, love, that’s so odd. People can’t un- 
derstand it.” 

“They can’t understand,” said Eva, “that a wo- 
man may be tired of leading a lazy life, and want 
to use her faculties. Well, ’m sure J can under- 
stand it. I’d give all the world to feel that I was 
of as much real use to anybody as Ida is to papa; 
and. I think papa likes it too. Poor, dear old papa, 
with his lovely old white head, who just toils and 
and slaves for us. I wish I could help him too.” 

“Well, dear, I can tell you how you can help 
him.” 

“How ?” 

“Marry Wat Sydney.” 

“ Nonsense, aunt, what has that to do with 
papa ?” 

“It would have more to do than you think,” 
said Aunt Maria, shaking her head, mysteriously. 


( To be continued.) 


= LAKE SUPERIOR TO PUGET 
SOUND.* 
BY SAMUEL WILKESON. 


CHAPTER X.—(Continued.) 
THE GREAT PLAIN OF THE COLUMBIA. 


HAT is now the “ Great Plain of the Colum- 
bia” was an enormous mold to fill with 
lava. Its boundaries were the forty-fifth parallel 
on the south, the fifty-first on the north, the line 
of the Cascades on the west, and the Bitter Root 
Mountains on the east. This immense area was 
filled with molten matter to a depth varying from 
eight hundred feet to one thousand five hundred 
feet—the whole of it, save the corner north of the 
Spokane and east of the Columbia. It is difficult 
to conceive how this space was filled by streams 
from the single fissure now covered by the eas- 
cades. Geologists have suggested that vents were 
torn in the earth’s crust in different parts of this 
area through which the eruptive action was kept 
up for a shorter time than it was along the moun- 
tain line. Elevation saved the country north of 
the Spokane from the fiery flood. There the for- 
mation is aqueous. The upper deposits are strati- 
fied limestone. Below them arg slates and sand- 
stones. 

Now for a practical use of this geologic men- 
tion. The Great Plain of the Columbia river may 
be divided into two districts, the basaltic and the 
limestone. That is enough for farmers and gra- 
ziers to know. Through that they can feel of the 
soil of the district to which they intend to emi- 
grate—or about which they are inquiring with 
symptomatic restlessness. [Thank God for the 
symptoms!] They will know that one of the 
soils is decomposed basalt and lava—that the 
other is decomposed limestone with some sand 
intermingied. The face of a beauty can afford a 
freckle or two—and the Great Plain of the Colum- 
bia is so grand in area, so grand in soil, in climate, 
in grass, in scenery, that it can well afford the 
blemish of rare deposits of drift upon its lime- 
stone formation, and of streaks of glacial action 
which has ground off and scooped out the soil of 
decomposed basalt here and therein places. This 
blemish is especially manifest in the country be- 
tween the Snake and the Spokane, and appears 
there in the form of windrows of rich soil scraped 
off from the underlying rock, and carried along 
considerable distances by the moving sea of ice 


* Elaborated from notes taken by Mr. Wilkeson duri 


reconnoissance of the proposed 1oute of the Northern 
Railroad, in 1869. 
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and deposited in piles resembling at a distance 
huge oblong stacks Sf hay, often a mile or two 
miles long, and from two hundred to four hundred 
feet high. In these places the loss of the original 
soil is not yet supplied, and the growth of the 
grass is stinted, and the “ bunches” are at greater 
intervals, while the vegetation upon the windrows 
of translated soil is very exceedingly yich and 
abundant. 

To complete the data for intending emigrants ; 
the general altitude of the Columbia basin is from 
one to two thousand feet, while the mountains on 
either side and the ranges of hills scattered 
through it are much higher. The great river (its 
principal tributaries bave done the same) has 
worn a channel nearly, if not quite, through the 
basalt, and, of course, flows far below the general 
level of the country, and so dodges the great duty 
of irrigating the soil on its banks, and generally 
skulks from usefulness, save in being a runway 
for salmon and a highway for steamboats. The 
soil, except to the north of the Spokane, is of a 
light grayish yellow, easily reduced to an impal- 
pable powder, and in many places strongly im- 
pregnated with alkaline matter which crystalizes 
in the process of evaporation and remains on the 
surface during the dry season as an efflorescence. 
The face of the country, again excepting what is 
north of the Spokane, is nearly all a high rolling 
prairie without timber, save on the margins of the 
<treams and the upper slopes of the mountains. 
‘Lhe Northern Pacific Railroad will neutralize this 
want—cefect I will not eall it. But the Northern 
Pacifie Railroad cannot relieve me of my dissatis- 
faction with t!:2 arrangement which has so imper- 
tectly watered t’:« Great Plain of the Columbia. 
Drinking places for cattle in a region of pasturage 
should not be more than a mile apart. To every 
man the world should be more or less a picture gal- 
lery, and Art requires babblings brooks, and shin- 
ing water, and life without trout- streams is semi- 
barbarous and municipal. They live not who live 
in cities. So Icandidly and implacably grumble at 
the deficiency of water on the Great Plain accord- 
ing to my measure of its necessity, its useful- 
ness, and its beauty. It is true that many small 
streams perennial in their flow come down from 
the mountains, traverse the plains, and empty into 
the Columbia. Along the margins of these streams 
and for a distance of three or four miles to their rear 
the drawback of a want of water does not operate. 
The narrow strips of alluvion are sufficienty moist 
to produce all vegetables in the greatest abun- 
dance, and stock can graze for a distance of four 
miles from water without detriment. Beyond 
that distance the time and labor spent in passing 
between the feeding-grounds and watering-places 
consume the surplus accumulation and retard or 
arrest the processes of growth and fattening. 
Again one can justly grumble at the way this soil 
swallows much of the water that comes from the 
mountains. The earth is loose, being basaltic, 
and the flow from the melting snows and moder- 
ate Spring rains speedily percolates through and 
sinks into the vertical fissures of the rocks and is 
‘gone. In countries where the stratification is hori- 
zontal, springs are numerous and perennial. In 
this region for want of stratification they are rare ; 
and those which exist often become dry during 
Summer. Yet do not let me leave the impression 
that this is an arid country. In my march over 
the Plain from Walla Walla to the crossing of the 
Spokane in the month of July the supply of 
water for ourselves and our animals was abun- 
dant, in the midst of an unprecedented drouth 
which had stopped mining in three territories for 
over a year. Norain nor snow, to speak of, had 
fallen on the upper Rocky Mountains and the 
Cascades, nor on the Columbia Plain for full 
thirteen months. 

But now take that country as I have candidly 
described it ; take it with its seeming and its real 
defects, not one of which have I covered with my 
pen. That soil, ground-up basalt, so light in 
some localities as to be easily moved by atmos- 
pheric currents, supports a heavy growth of 
“Bunch grass,” and produces the cereals abun- 
dantly, wherever it is deep enough to retain mois- 
ture for the period of growth. Here is an ocean 
of “ Buneh-grass” four bundred miles long north 
and south, and one hundred and fifty miles wide 
east and west. And what is Bunch grass? It is 
combined oats and timothy on the ground when 
growing. In August, when yellowish white, and 
seemingly dry as a powder horn, it is combined 
oats and timothy. In December, January, Febru- 
ary and March, on the ground, and above the 
snow or under the snow, it is cured timothy and 
oats. The fattening and strengthening properties 
of this grass in midwinter are precisely what they 
are in midsummer. I have seen mules and horses 
at the end of a severe season of packing through 
the Rocky Mountains as smooth and round as 
seals. They had been fed exclusively on this 
grass. I have seen “ Cayuse” ponies avert from 
oats to Bunch grass. I have seen Wells Fargo & 
Co.’s stage-horses kept in perfect condition on the 
range with the added allowance to some of the 
animals, of two quarts of oats a day, and no more. 
The “Bunch” grass is unquestionably the sweet- 
est and most nutritious in the world. And here is 
a rolling ocean of it. And all throughout the 
Northwest it is called the “Graziers’ Paradise.” 
So it is—although there is not a cascade or a trout 
stream every hundred rods through it. The grass 
is called “Bunch” because it grows in bunches or 
tufts, between which the surface, in patches about 


pressed. The height of this grass on the Great 
Plain of the Columbia averages twelve inches. 
In the Deer Lodge Pass of the Rocky Mountains 
Il measured it twenty inches. Our horses when 
unsaddled and turned loose went at it ravenously, 
though to the hand it was as dry as a powder-horn 
and to the eye was dead. That cattle exclusively 
fed upon it become fatter than Eastern cattle fed 
in the stall upon mixed grain and hay is known 
throughout the mountains. I saw herds of steers, 
numbering from fifty to two lundred, pasturing 
through the broad and valley-like pass of the 
Deer Lodge, and they were fatter and glossier 
than any cattle I ever saw in Kansas. The two- 
year-old and three-year-old steers of Illinois, and of 
the different state droves slaughtered in Chicago, 
average five hundred pounds. The yearlings of the 
Deer Lodge and other “‘ Bunch” grass valleys aver- 
age four hundred and fifty pounds. When wanted 
for meat they are driven in from the range 
straight to the butchers, and are invariably fat, 
juiey, and tender, even in February and March. 
Therefore the most universal characteristic of the 
Great Columbia Plain, and of all the favored re- 
gion west of one hundred and ten, and north of 
forty-three, is PERPETUAL PASTURAGE. It is as 
true that grass is perennial and perennially the 
sufficient food for cattle all over this area, as that 
oranges grow in Florida. There have been Win- 
ters which killed the oranges. In 1862 the snow 
fell on the Great Plain so deep, and lay so long, 
that cattle unable to get at the grass died in num- 
bers that were a warning. But that Winter was 
unprecedented. The ranchmen of the Yakima 
and Tuchet put up hay the next Summer with the 
most provident zeal. To this day the stacks stand 
untouched, probably the oldest hay in the world. 
Practically then it is true that on the Great Plain 
of the Columbia pasturage is perpetual. Now 
what is that worth, calculated in dollars? The 
elements for computing this problem in national 
and individual economy can be found in the Cen- 
sus returns of the Hay crop. 


[To be Continued.] 
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One of the most grateful things to intelligent 
affection, in our companionship, is to see our wishes 
quietly reflected in the performance of our friends; 
to see that things which they perceive we want, but 
which we never ask, are done without words; to see 
that the mere knowledge of our wishesis an induce- 
ment to our friends to comply with them. It isa 
compliment. It gratifies our self-respect; it grati- 
fies our sense of personal character; it eminently 
gratifies our affection. 

That is a motive which, all the way through, our 
Saviour presents when hé speaks of himself. That 
Tand that me he presents continuously, and every- 
where. 

There were two kinds of motives. One was the 
nature of things, and the other was regard for him 
personally. This last he was wont to urge. And 
action with reference to him turned on that all the 
way through life. 

Now, I do not suppose it is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the divine heart whether we in words and 
in thoughts render praise to him or not. I have no 
doubt that if God sees that the feeling is genuine, 
that we reaNy want to show our regard for him, 
and that, at twilight, or at the morning hour, we 
retire into his presence, and utter prayer or praise 
—] have no doubt that under such circumstances it 
comes up sweetly before him. 

But there are other things that I think go to the 
heart of God a great deal quicker and carry with 
them a great deal more pleasure. If he sees one 
attempting to act over again in his disposition and 
in his life that which was the great peculiarity of 
His earthly life; in other words, if he sees one car- 
rying his whole self in such a way that it shall be a 


that are out of the way, then he is pleased to a degree 
of which we have no conception. Whenever he 
sees that for the sake of obedience to him, and with 
a genuine sympathy for our fellow men, we are 
standing for others, I think that we offer him a 
praise which is more acceptable than any words 
that we could utter, or the most glorious amthem 
that the church could render. 

We have it distinctly urged upon us as a motive, 
that as Christ died for us, so we ought to be willing 
to lay down our lives for the brethren. And I do 
not doubt that that primarily referred to persecu- 
tions, and meant that men ought to be willing to 
lay down their lives for each other and with each 
other in the faith; but I do not think that it stopped 


there. 


way of laying it down foranother. It fulfills the 
divine injunction more than that which we usually 
accept as the interpretation ofit. And I want to 
dwell a little on this subject of Using your Life for 
Others. 

In small towns and neighborhoods there is, com- 
paratively, very little sphere for that sort of action 
of which I am going to speak; but in cities like 
these there is a crying necessity for some such 
thing as that which I wish to advocate. There are, 
iu such great places as these, thousands and thou- 
sands of persons who have fallen in morals. Some- 
times it is in one direction, and sometimes it is 
in another direction. Sometimes it is inthe matter 
of truth and honor that they are under a shadow; 


* Reported expressly for THe CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. 
ELLANWOOD. 


ten inches square, is naked and somewhat de- 
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benefit to the poor and needy and sinful, to thosew 


Carrying your life for another is the most glorious | 


sometimes it is in the matter of honesty and fidelity; 
sometimes it is in the matter of the passions and 
appetites. One man has gone beyond the line of 
self-control in drinking, and another man in the 
indulgence of his passions. So in various respects 
men are out of the way. And the number of them 
is so great that, to those who are familiar with the 
facts, it becomes a very serious question, what can 
be done to save such persons? Can anything be 
done? Something is undoubtedly done by general 
public sentiment. Something can be done by the 
household, where -persons are within its sacred cir- 
cle. Butsometimes those persons who have broken 
away from morality in early life are more aggra- 
vated, more irritated, more exacerbated by theinfiu- 
ences which surround them at home, than by the 
influences which they meet anywhere else. I will 
not stop to tell why it is; but frequently it is the 
case that a child will not let anybody at hometouch 
him, but will fly off when the father and mother, or 
the brothers or sisters attempt to control him or 
guide him in maters of conduct; so that if he is 
led aright it must be by influences outside of the 
family. And there are a great many who might be 
saved, if there was only somebody that would save 
them. 

There ought to be in every church those who shal] 
specially interest themselves in the welfare of per- 
sons who are so unfortunate as to have gone astray; 
and who shall not only pray for them, but co in 
personal contact with them in labors for Phetr 
reformation. There ought to be a high standard of 
duty set up in this regard. Where persons are given 
to wrong doing; where they are out of joint with 
their fellows; where they are in disgrace among 
men; and where they are going down day by day 
from bad to worse, there ought to be those who 
shall undertake to be to them what Christ is to us. 
There ought to be somebody who will suffer for 
them; somebody who, knowing how bad they are, 
will still go to them in the spirit of love and sympa- 
thy; who, when they are rebuffed will go just as if 
they had been kindly received; and who when they 
have been promised and lied to will not be discour- 
aged; and who when they have tried to-day, and 
to-morrow, and next week, and found the object of 
their efforts to be unstable and very difficult to 
manage, will not give him up; and who, when they 
have brought him to the point of resolution and 
sworn him, will not, when they find the next time 
they hear from him that he has broken his resolu- 


| tion, and that oll their good works have gone for 


nothing, turn back on him, aud say, ‘I have gone 
far enough with that worthless fellow. Now he 
must take care of himself.’”’ There ought to be 
somebody that will lay down his life for the wan- 
derer ; somebody that will cling to him; somebody 
that is able, in spite of his dissipations, and duplic- 
ity, and instability, and ingratitude, to sympathize 
with him. If the man for whom you are laboring 
repays your kindness by ingratitude and selfishness 
and self-seeking and demoralization, stick to him— 
hold on to him. 

Look at the mother. The father was out of pa- 
tience long ago; and the boy is fractious, and has gone 
out of the family circle. He is fiery and flagitious. 
Wé has fallen into bad company, and rumors come 
up that make the brothers and sisters ashamed of 
him; and the neighbors pity the bereaved parents. 
Everybody speaks of him as a wreck; as a cast- 
away; and his companions begin to drop away from 
him; and he gets into worse and worse company. 
He tries to reform, and takes a step or twoupward; 
and then down he goes again, and is worse thar: ever. 
And finally, he is kicked about, and kicked out. And 
after one year, or five years, or ten years have gone 
by, there is not a living soul that cares for him any 
more—yes there is! That mother would doas much 
for him to day as she would the day he was born. 
Her love andsympathy are not stinted. She has hope 
yet; she has faith yet; and she never prays for her- 
self fhat she does not pray for that boy. Her heart 
palpitates his name. Itis dearer to her every day, 
because she has suffered more for it than for any 
other name on earth. 

Is not that an interpretation which comes nearer 
to Christ’s love than that which we ordinarily see? 

How slow our sympathy is for those who are out 
of the way! How soon we get tired when we under- 
take to do anything forthem! If wegotothem and 
give them advice and exhortation, we think that is 
all that is demanded of us; and we say, “I wash my 
hands of this matter.’’ We have not had our hands 
init yet. We think that if we have tried once or 
twice thatisenough. Self-pri iv and adulation says, 
‘‘Tt cannot be said that I have not done my duty.” 
But what one wants who has been led captive, and 
whose soul is poisoned and inflamed by sin, isa heart 
of love and sympathy. What sucha one wants isa 
heart that shall not only love him and sympathize 
with him, but suffer for him—and that withqut any 
necessity for doing it. There is something in the ex- 
ercise of long-suffering patience, where you render 
service when you are not obliged to, and when it is 
not kinship that calls it forth—there is something in 
that which overcomes a stone. And itis this long- 
suffering patience both in God and in man which 
@vails to remedy the worst forms of disease, 


And there are thousands, and thousands, and 
thousands, who could be saved if there was anybody 
to wrap a warm heart about them ; if there was any- 
body to take them up, and care for them, and cling 
to them, through good report, and through evil re- 
port. There are multitudes who might finally be 
brought round and rescued, if somebody could be 
found to care for their souls, as Christ cared for our 
souls, when he laid down his life for us. We praise 
him, and thank him, and talk a great deal about his 
laying down his life for the world; but we forget 
that he is doing it all thetime. We forget that what 
he is living for; is to bear and to suffer for us who 
are in the process of being cured, as we hope. And 
if Christ is doing this for us, shall we not do it for 
others? 

See how much‘arther the public sentiment is ad- 
vanced institutionally thanit is individually. We 


__ J have hospitals in which the chronio sick are cared 


for and provided for. If persons are insane, we 
send them there, and look after them with the ut- 
most carefulness and tenderness, until they have re- 
gained their sanity. 

Now, whatever we may be doing as a church in 
these respects, are we as individuals, as Christian 
men, attempting to follow the example of the Lord 
Jesus Christ? Are we in our labors directing our 
efforts to the rescue of those of our brethren who 
are destroying themselves and others? Are we ex- 
tending our energies in their behalf? I think that 
people do not need to study artificial ways of s«If- 
denial. At every step, and on every hand, there 
are opportunities of either laying down our life for 
others, or, better yet, of carrying our life for others, 
so that by the force of it-they may live. 

Mr. ——: “Are there not many cases in which we are 
taught not to cast our pearls before swine? There are cases, 
evidently, where any amount of Christian sacrifice would 
be thrown away. Do not you think there are cases where 
your remarks would have a limit, so far as Christian prac- 
tice is concerned ?” 

That is to say, is it not necessary that a man 
should use his good sense in regard to any case be- 
fore he attempts it? I should not recommend a 
young lady of sixteen to try to reform an old roué 
of forty-five. It would be better that such a case 
should be attended to by some other instrument. I 
should not recommend that a person in whose 
family were sensitive children, should undertake 
to make his house a lazar-house for persons who 
were in infectious conditions of morality. I lay 
down the broad principle; but it is always to be 
implied that common sense is present with true 
piety. Everybody must be discreet in such mat- 
ters. But nobody must be so discreet as to get rid 
of doing anything for anybody. We are to use our 
discretion and good judgment for others; but we 
are not to shirk all such work. 

Mr. —— said that Mr. Beecher talked so beautifully and 
so confidently on this subject of helping others, that he 
questioned whether there was not very much of it that he 
{Mr. Beecher] had not tried. Nobody understood it who 
did not go down and grapple withit. It was the hardest, 
toughest job that the Lord had in this evil world ef ours, 
to manage those men who go down, down, down, by the 


gratification of their appetites and passions. There is noth- 
ing of them buta great appetite. 


A man (I have forgotten his,name) when asked if 
he had read a certain book, said he had read a few 
pages in it. The questioner said, ‘‘Do you think 
that is a way to judge of a book, to read a few 
pages in it?’’ The man’s reply was, ‘If I sit down 
to a joint of mutton, and the first mouthful is taint- 
ed, Ido not think it necessary to eat through the 
whole joint to tell whether it is sweet or not.”’ 

Now, I do not consider that I need to wallow in 
these reformatory sties to know something about 
the difficulties of such cases as we have been speak- 
ing of. I have been harnessed to those difficulties, 
almost insuperable, some forty years; and I do not 
think this brother can tell anything about them 
which has not come to my knowledge. And J think 


it ought never to be tie attempt of any man to 
represent that this is an easy work. I never thought 
it was. I think it woukd haye been the greatest 
damage to the moral impression in the world, if God 
had wade it possible for a man to go down to these 
terrible depths, and the coming up out of them to 
be so easy that anybody could bring him out. One 
of the things that holds men back from evil, is the 
terrific spectacle of the sufferings of those who 
have fallen, aud the almost impossibility of their 
pio gga when they have gone beyond a certain 
point. 

But that does not alter the fact that we are to go 
down to the lowest bell. And if we cannot bring 
them back, when we come back ourselves we shail 
come more men and better Christians for having 
made the endeavor in their behalf. And more than 
that, we are not in danger on that side. Weare 
not in mp ee of fanaticism in going after those 
who are out of the way. Weare not in danger of 
spending tvo much time, and too much hope, and 
too many tears, and too many prayers, on them. 


CLASSIFICATION IN SCHOOLS. 
i a recent article we urged the necessity of 
corporal punishment in schools, as a pis aller, 
a practical though imperfect means of checking 
the insubordinate tendency of the average school 
boy, and so getting room and breathing-time for 
real teaching. This apparently reactionary doc- 


trine makes it no more than fitting to at least 


hint at some theory, however vague, for avoiding 
« method of discipline which few thoroughly ap- 
prove, and many condemn and abhor. Our hints 
must be considered as rudimentary and purely 
theoretic. It would be unreasonable, in the pres- 
ent state of feeling and education, to expect them 
to be approved by any considerable portion of the 
public, much less put in application. That they 
are in themselves not essentially impracticable, 
and that they offer at least a plausible remedy for 
the embarrassments of the professional educator 
we sincerely believe, with a belief founded on 
many years of technical experience and observa- 
tion. Our theory, briefly stated, would be—careful 
classification of pupils, and, in case of need, a 
liberal elimination, a judicious but remorseless 
weeding out of hurtful members of the body 
scholastic. 

In any average school the pupils may be rough- 
ly divided with a self-evident classification into 
good, tolerable, and bad. The boundary lines 
of these classes will often be difficult to draw 
in individual cases, and will fluctuate somewhat 
according to the period, locality, grade of schoo} 
and moral and intellectual level of the neigh. 
borhood or community. Still,in a general way 
it is safe to infer that a third or so of the 
pupils in most schools are really good fallows 
with a sincere desire to learn, and with docile, 


so are much plagued of the flesh and the devil 
and without being actually destitute of either the 
desire or the ability te learn, are so beset with in- 
born levity or acquired bad habits—laziness, in- 
attention, arrogance, and that misehievous rest- 
lessness which is born of animal spiritsand super- 


fluous vitality—as to need peculiar and extreme 


kindly, honorable tendencies, Another third or 
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care 2d firmness of treatment to make anything 
oi the a. It might not be a severe estimate to 
-ate th > remaining thirty-three per cent. as really 
bad feilows—boys so thoroughly weak, or vulgar, 
or insiucere, or rebellious, or st:ipid, or many or 
all of tuese things together—tha: a literary educa- 
tion for them is non-sense in the strict acceptance 
of the word, and their presence -u a schoolroom— 
as schoolrooms should be—a pra: tical anomaly. 

For each of these classes, it seems to us, Provi- 
dence has provided appropria.e teachers. The 
instructors for the first division, those among 
whom, all things considere«, we are to look for the 
germs of the most intellectual and thoughtful 
cluss, should evidently be themselves of the first 
class in intellect and refinement. The man who 
is to train the best thought of the country, from 
whose hands are to issue the young shoots and 
seedlings of professors, advocates, divines, poets, 
literati, inventors—yet to be—such a man should 
possess rare qualities of soul and temperament. 
He should be thoughtful, im:ginative, earnest, 
sym} uthetic, perceptive aud logical, all at once; 
and his zeal for securire lieurning should be 
equaled only by his earnestuc-s and unselfishness 
in imparting it. Such men there are—not a few 
in the ranks of the practical instructors—but it 
wouid be speaking within bounds to declare that 
they do not usually possess the qualities peculiar- 
ly appropriate to the instructors of the second 
grade. These men, with goud intelligence and 
acquirement, should have the more robust every- 
day qualities more thoroughly developed. They 
may be excused for less scholarly, metaphysical, 
aad artistic culture,in view of their heartier, 
healthier temperament and greater power of 
physieal and nervous resistance. Such men, to 
manage the average unregenerate schoolboy, 
should have a broader and more native sympathy 
with boy-nature as such, with all its queer, inex- 
plicable wrongheadedness, and normal—or abnor- 
mal—animalism. They need great strength of 
will and nerve to endure the downright tug of 
contendiag temperament and individuality, which 
would weaken the higher instructor to thread-pa- 
pers. On the other hand, as their teaching is less 
ideal, as its aim is rather a general fitting for the 
practical labor of life and inculcation of the more 
evident duties and more superficial and mechani- 
cal habits, such as order, industry, and the like, 
they may be excused for lacking something ot 
that finer perception and broader culture which 
we have presupposed in the first class. 


The third class are the men of whom we might 
make on occasion good policemen, reform-school 
officers, petty magistrates, or nurses for the in- 
sane. In other words they are the men in whom 
the temperament predominates over the brain, in 
whom acquirement or high intelligence are of lit- 
tle account compared with coolness, determina- 
tion, phlegm and discretion ; the whole, of course, 
guided by good principle and good feeling. For 
their duties, it must be kept in mind, would 
properly be reformatory and often coercive, rarely 
intellectual in any proper sense. The thirty-odd- 
per cent. of naughty boys to whom we propose to 
devote them are not in any fair sence subjects for 
literary training properly so called. The best the 
educator can hope to do for them is to make them 
decent fellows, fairly obedient, modest, truthful 
aud kindly, and to get them to do some one thing, 
bo it cobbling shoes, or driving a jack-plane, or 
« >-pying letters, or holding the plow, in fair work- 
raanlike fashion. For any gleams of higher light, 
of tenderer culture, which they may be capable of 
catchi> g—ehemin fateant—we may be devoutly 
thankful, but it is sheer waste of time to pretend 
to make this higher culture a main object in their 
traininz. In all due awe of the scandal and indig- 
nation the statement may excite, the writer feels 
justific 1 in asserting what almost any practical in- 
struct: r will confirm, that in any average public 
schoci » fair third, perhaps, of the pupils are com- 
pletel. out of place. Granting that they have 
oace a quired some decent modicum of the three 
R’s (readin’, ’riting, ’rithmetic) they would hence- 
forth be infinitely better off in the shop, at the 
workbench, or on the farm, than where they are, 
lowering the morale of the school, forming and 
teaching every imaginable ba: habit, and, for 
themselves, losing the priceless earlier lessons of 
those stern but salutary schoo] teachers, life and 
labor. 


Now, granting that schools were arranged, eith- 
er aS s2parate institutions, or by departments in 
the sa.ae institution, in consonance with the classi- 
ficatic 1 just indicated, two or three important 
results might reasonably be expected. 


The first class, as hinted, might be taught by the 
superior instructors, on the best principles and 
with the finest means and methods. A strict re- 
gard for intellectual development, sound moral 
principle, a high and delicate sense of honor—these 
might be the motives mainly or exclusively relied 
on in the treatment of a class of thorough gentle- 
men and good fellows, unmized with the lower 
and more superficial appeals to worldly self-inter- 
est, expediency, or personal fear, or inconvepience. 
Freed from the wearing and hoart-breaking strain 
of his never-ending, still-beginning contest with 
incompetence and ill-will, tie instructor might do 
really artistic work. The boys, working together, 
and with a will, would not be discouraged and de- 
moralized by passing three-quarters of their time 
watching the blunders and triekery of the lower 
forms; but atimulated by the pursuit of an ideal 
never quite lowered to the level of their actual 
attainment, yet cheered by the feeling that the 


instructor will reward every achievement, and ap- 
preciate every conscientious effort. Under such 
circumstances the best boys would probably put 
forth an energy and perseverance at present ex- 
ceptional, even in the best schools. Of the dead- 
ening heart-sickness, and. paralysis of effort, 
caused by the present enforced contact between 
the best scholars and the worst, the writer has had 
ample experience, not only by observation from 
the majesterial cathedra, but by conversations 
with fine, stalwart, hearty fellows, long grown up, 
who, in confidential talk, have reviewed with him 
the main points of their school experience. How- 
ever it may bein the play-ground or the market, in 
the world of thought and study, democracy, even 
among lads,is ananomaly. The facile principes of 
the school-room, in a matter so vital as intellectual 
development, have as much right to their separate 
and studious exclusiveness, as a Fifth Avenue 
belle to her select sociable, er a “ distinguished 
citizen” to his dinner party of refined and conge- 
nial friends. | 

The instructors of the middle class would have 
the advantage, that while their pupils would share 
with the highest class their freedom from infec- 
tion by the bad habits of the lowest, they would 
on the other hand not be continually overstrained 
by eftort on their own part, or on that of the teach- 
er, to attain the unattainable—to compete with 
the picked scholars. Among average lads a fruit- 
ful source of discontent, discouragement, and 
insubordination, is the iTitation arising from hav- 
ing the high standard of the real native scholars 
and hard thinkers, forced on their attention, 
crammed down their throats, so to speak,—while 
they are daily witnesses of the practical exemp- 
tion from all law, and all standard, enjoyed by the 
incapables. As between a painful and hopeless 
reaching after an ideal utterly incommensurate 
witk their own powers and temperament, on the 
one hand, and a self-indulgent renunciation of all 
moral or intellectual responsibility on the other, 
the choice can hardly be long doubtful. How 
fatally prone the middle-class lad is to sink into 
the lowest division, instead of rising to the high- 
est, every practical instructor cap testify. Freed 
from over-strain, and mortifying comparison, as 
from corrupting example, he might do himself 
more justice. The manly and hearty good sense, 
and kindness, which we have presupposed in the 
middle-class teacher, would have freer sway with 

im, and he would prebably be far more open than 
.t present, to all kindly yet strict discipline, by 
ventle means, and—the main point in our discuss- 
10un—without appeals to personal fear. 

Finally, the same heartiness and good sense, on 
the part of the third-class instructors, combined 
with the exceptional sturdiness, coolness, and. 
phlegmatic perseverance, we have supposed in 
them, would be amply employed in taming the 
wildness, or stimulating the torpidity of the lowest 
class, and still, as we have suggested, without 
appeals to personal force. Having a strictly moral 
and reformatory duty to perform, to get these un- 
kempt souls to put on some semblance of order 
and harmony, and do some manful and work- 
manlike work, no maiter whether bookish or oth- 
erwise, their. efforta would certainly stand more 
chance of success than when, as at present, a schol- 
arly and therefore sensitive man is set to do some 
of the most beautiful work in the world—high- 
class teaching—with the one hand, and some of 
the ugliest—police duty—with the other. With no 
set and required “ stent” of intellectual develop- 
ment to hurry them, they might go about their 
work with systematie deliberation. As with the 
misanthrope and the sonnet, le temps ne fait rien 
a Vaffaire, and they might watch the slow growth 
of awakened manliness, perhaps even of intellec- 
tual interest, under their cautious and humane 
treatment, without the fear of examination or 
committee reports before their eyes. They would 
NoT have to flog the naughty boys—not to put too 
fine a point on it—in order to protect the interests 
of the good ones, when the naughty boys and 
their interests would be their sole care and point 
of direction. 

Hasty as our remarks have been they have still 
carried us beyond our limite. The discussion of 
some points, particularly of the elimination the- 
ory—and anticipation of some patent abjections— 
we reserve, should the game seem worth the can- 
dle, for later articles. KaRL WAGENLAUF. 


Public Opinion. 


THE TRIBUNE COMPLIMENTS MR, PHILLIPS. 
(From the N. Y. Tribune, May 15, 1871.) 


E can never sufficiently admire the states- 
manship of Mr. Phillips. Tiere is no war 

that he cannot foresee, or invent; no ill that he has 
not a remedy for; no possible combination of frac- 
tures for which he has not an epigram ready. He 
has perfect faith that he can govern the universe by 
epigrams; and punish it by epithets. He was born 
to command—on the rostrum. Whata leader he is! 
Put him on the stage, before the foot-lights, and he 
can tell any number of men to go anywhere. He 
is the mitrailleuse of the platform. He is most 
dangerous when he is safest. Place him on the steps 
of the Hotel de Ville, and he would annihilate the 
Versailles Government with a bon mot. He could 
invent an epigram that would keep the Paris Com- 
mune running a year. There is no doubt of it. He 


ably full of epigrams undischarged. He has never 


| spared apybody or anything; exceptone. Why has! 


is terrible, this man. And to think that he is prob-|. 


he spared Butler? Probably for the same reason 
that Butler has spared him; neither has been able 
to think of an epithet adequate to describe the 
other. Scratch a.Russian, Mr. Phillips is fond of 
saying (he has nearly scraped the skin off that Rus- 
sian), and you will find a Tartar. If you scratch 


not our scratch. But Mr. Butler evidently has an. 
epigram worth to him twice that, namely: Scratch 
Phillips, and he will scratch back! 

Mr. Phillips has two remedies for the Ku-Klux 
trouble, both bloody, both epigrammatic. One is, 
to ‘*march thirty millions of men to the Gulf’’; ir- 
respective of women, children, camps, baggage, 
hay, cows, horses, clean clothes. This is an old 
remedy of Mr. Phillips’s. He is always marching 
‘that thirty millions to the Gulf, on the slightest 
emergency. We seem often to have seen them on 
their winding way ; the promenade is familiar to 
us. Itis the easiest thing in the world. It is only 
necessary for Mr. Phillips to stand in Steinway Hall 
and say, ‘‘ March,”’ and those thirty millions are off. 
Marvelous man! And so cool, and so unexcited ! 
But he is to stay at home. Whatare they to do at 
the Gulf? Bah! Let me tell the tanner of Galena 
that if he don’t go to the Gulf, the Gulf will come 
to him !”’ 

But Mr. Phillips holds his thirty millions in re- 
serve. His simple Summer campaign is to have 
Grant go down South and hang five of the richest 
ex-generals he can catch. The merit of this plan 
lies in its simplicity. And it isso practic#le. And 
it would iastantly inaugurate an era of good feel- 
ing. Many of the most prominent men down there 
never have been hung, but it isn’t possible they 
would object to it if it was put to them in the right 
light. Itisto be an amicable and peaceable pro- 
ceeding. It does not need anarmy. You do not 
need one hundred men.”’ The process of arrest and 
execution is clearly pointed out. As a beginning, 
Grant is to go down to Georgia and arrest some ex- 
general, who counts his acres by thousands and his 
wealth by millions, and stands possessed of the ad- 
miration of half the South. Let Grant track him 
to his lair in this nest of assassins, seize him at mid- 
night (the most tragic time in the whole twenty- 
four hours), try him before day-light, and hang bim 
before the sun is an hour high. There are all the 
picturesque elements of terror in this. The mys- 
terious hour, the swift trial, the dangling million- 
aire. How sweet and calm Mr. Phillips is in con- 
templating it! and he is not bloodthirsty either. He 
would limit the number to five. Not another man, 
even though his millions outuumbered his fingers 
and toes. Hang five of the first men in the South 
in this quiet, unostentatious, winning manner, and 
no more will want to be hung. Wedon’t need an 
army or any courts; nothing, in faet, but a rope, 
and perhaps a cheerful epigram as they swing off. | 
Mr. Phillips and Gen. Butler would be just the men 
to do it, if they would march to the Gulf; they 
must themselves see that they can’t hang anybody, 
worth mentioning, if they stay where they are. 

This panacea is so promising t hat we beg leave to 
suggest to the President to appoint a Hanging Com- 
mittee, to visit the disturbed districts during the 
recess of Congress, with power to send for persons 
and papers; to read the papers and to hang the 
persons. The Committee need not be large, but it 
should have two heads—Mr. Phillips and Gen. But- 
ler. Let the Committee move slowly down toward 
the Gulf, hanging gently as it goes. Mr. Phillips is 
not the man to advise a scheme he would not be 
willing to take the peril of executing ; we never 
knew him, in the most troublesome times, to shrink 
from any danger. It was always with him a word 
and a blow; and the word first, then the blow 
wasn’t needed. We have no doubt now that he is 
ready to undertake this Southern mission which he 
advises. Wecan almost see him now executing it. 
He comes to a Southern village with his Committee. 
He inquires for the Assessor's list. ‘* Who,’’ says 
he, *‘is your richest man? Show me your local 
Vanderbilt.”’” ‘‘ What do you purpose to do ?”’ ask 
the villagers. ‘‘I purpose,’ says Mr. Phillips, ** to 
hang him in the name of the Forty-Second Paral- 
lel.”” ‘‘What for?’ “Ill be hanged if I know what 
for,’’ says the orator; ‘‘‘ what for?’ is a queer ques- 
tion in a free country—has it never occurred to you 
to scratch an ex-general millionaire? Try it; you 
will find a Ku-Kinx!” At midnight, Mr. Phillips 
ahd Gen. Butler track the Dives to his lair, scratch 
him till daylight, and then hang him up in sight of 
the camp breakfast table. No more Ku-Klu® in 
that region, but great terror falling on all the coun- 
try round about, and everybody asking Butler what 
he shall do to be saved from Phillips. . . . 

Behold the simplicity of genius! ‘I show you,” 
says this admirable man, “ the two dangers,—Ku- 
Klux and corporations, I hold in my hand the 
remedy. Hang five topmost Alpine Southerners, 
smash all the Northern corporations, and then come 
to me and I will tell you what next todo.” Alas, 
if we would only be wise while we have this guide 
with us! If heshould die and not leave a stock of 
epigrams to last at least fifty years, we would not 
give a Confederate note for the republic. While he 
is here, let us utilize him. Let him have a free 
commission to play back and forth between North 
and South—a destructive double-ender, hanging 
the very rich and scattering the corporations. Only 
let him also remember the maxim of the Persian 
Saadi: “A learned man without works is a bee 
without honey. Say to the austere and uncivil bee, 
* When you cannot afford honey, do not sting.’”’ 


THE SPIRIT OF CATHOLIC TEACHING. 
(From the Jewish Times.) 


S it astonishing that in Russia, where the 
State and Church are one, priests should suc- 
ceed in handling the ignorant masses at their will, 
when in Austria, now one of the most liberal gov- 
ernments on the European continent, a Oatholic 
priest, Pater Bremer, is permitted to use the follow- 
ing language in the pulpit ?— 
AR Frienps: Doubt is not the child of de- 
lization, but demoralization begets doubt. 


minds, but they are slaves of the lowest passions ; 
they are ignorant—totally ignorant people. What 
do they know, what do they read? David Strauss, 
Ernest Renan, newspaper-talk and novels. Works 
of truly great minds, to whom we are indebted for 
our triumph over the synagogue, over Roman and 


Phillips will you find Butler? We cannot say; itis? Hellenic wisdom, to whom we must give thanks 


that Christ, who to the Jewsis a scandal and to 
Heathens a folly, that the doctrine of the Cross 
triumphed—these writings of truly great minds 
they read not. These idiots, these dwarfs, why do 
they not oppose the giant Church with arguments 
of reasonand science? Why not! Because! Their 
poverty of mind and heart is publicly enough 
proven. Shall these outcasts, these DASTARDLY 
MONSTERS, prove to us that the Saviour could not bea 
man-God? shall they prove tousthat the world origi- 
nated of itself? shall they prove to us that Catholi- 
cism is not infallible? shall they prove to us that the 
Holy Trinity could never exist? Dear friends, do 
mot call ‘this rabble, made irresponsible by the 
fiimes of alcohel,’ skeptics even! Oh! this rabble 
is fit for a lunatic asylum! To be a skeptic—a 
skeptic—is the most humiliating disgrace; he that 
boasts of it is a ‘dangerous loafer.’ Voltaire—I beg 
you, my friends, to be a little attentive—Voltaire 
said that, as a monarch, he would not allow infidels 
at his court; he would not trust them. Voltaire 
in reality was not a skeptic; he was iu his heart a 
good believer. Voltaire, the rogue, he knew the 
people of his stamp; he saw through them; he 
searched the soul of those who were so much like 
him. 

‘*Be on your guard, therefore, O Kaiser! against 
these hellish brats; be on your guard, imperial 
cabinet, always be on the watch; persecute the 
profligates, strike them, torture them, torment 
them, teaze them, crush them, oppress them, an- 
nihilate them, extinguish them, sweep them from 
the faee of the earth! These miserable subjects 
lived in France and Spain; they five in Austria. 
Austria must fall if the outrageis not stopped. The 
wanufacturers of the Jew press have deified the ape- 
prophet, Charles Vogt, the godless impostor, who 
roves about in the world, and who male himself so 
ridiculous in Germany. Vogt merits contempt, 
also the Jews who blaspheme Christjan worship ; 
these Jews are not even Jews; it is, therefore, the 
more contemptible; yes, more contempt—three 
times more—deserve Christians, who in public- 
houses, where they talk nonsense while quaffing their 
lager, expose their faith and the religion of their 
fathers to the ridicule of the scoffer !”’ 


NEW WINE IN OLD BOTTLES. 
(From the Indep¢ ndent.] 


ih age jacket will not grow with the boy; but 

the jacket must either be altered, letting ina 
piece here and changing the shape there, to suit the 
boy’s enlargement, or it must make way for a new 
one, or a catastrophe to the jacket must leave room 
for the boy. It is but a patched illustration ;.never- 
theless, something like these alternatives are pre- 
sented to every ecclesiastical and every govern- 
mental system. It muct either enlarge, or be thrown 
away, or burst into ugly rents. For thereis neither 
nation nor sect to which there does not come the 
period of growth, fatal alike to political buttons 
and to ecclesiastical hooks and eyes. 

The Episcopal Church in England and America 
has largely lost its hold.on the Anglo-Saxon mind 
by its rigidity in some directions. Anglo-Saxons 
are divinely ordained to go ahead. But they have 
tried to carry with them a church that was humanly 
ordained to stand still. Every law against con- 
venticles and non-conformity multiplied the former 
and gave vigor to the latter. The Ohurch would 
not yield. The Church has been rent again and 
again. Broad enough to hold all the time-serving 
vicars of Bray, it had no corner in which to hold 
the new life of the Wesleys and Whitefield. The 
new wine fermented and the old leathern bottles 
burst. | 

But the lesson that the bottles must change with 
the wine, that the form must yield to the life, has 
never yet been thoroughly learned, either by the 
Episcopal or any other denomination. The new 
sect violently driven out from the straitness of the 
old has immediately become strait and rigid itself, 
making no provision for the period of fermentation 
that should come for it. Thus every child of the 
harsh old Anglican mother has imitated her harsh- 
ness toward the next generation. 


FUNEREZAL BXTRAVAGANCE, 
(From the Churchman } 


folly has had a singular illustration 
in the case of one Mrs. Killoran. The under- 
taker brought in a bill of between one and two 
thousand dollars against an estate of two hundred 
thousand, and the court, to whom the suit was re- 
ferred, sustained the claim as just and proper. The 
greater part of the bill was for the coffin and robes. 
of the deceased, which were made according to 
special directions. The judge and jury promptly 
decided that there was no overcharging, and re- 
quired the executor to pay, so that we presume that 
all was honest, and that the mate Mrs. Killoran did 
order, and the undertaker did furnish sqme fifteen 
hundred dollars’ worth of work and mattrial to be 
hid away in the earth as speedily as possible. There 
is no law against this. Mrs. Killoran lived in her 
life-time frugally and plainly, was lodged in a ten- 
ement house, and drove in a peddler’s cart, and if it 
pleased her to be lodged after death in a sumptuous 
coffin, and clad in costly raiment, she might do so. 
We should not mention this except to show, to cer- 
tain people, what their careless conformity to un- 
dertaking folly brings about by force of example. 
Mrs. Killoran was determined to have a costly fune- 
ral! Mrs. Killoran’s customers probably attended, 
admired, envied, and would fain imitate. Funeral 
folly among the poor is a serious evil, entailing debt, 
suffering, and needless privation in many a case, 
which a pastor kndws. Let the rich who know how 
utterly useless it is, resist the vulgar show of the 
undertaker, and insist on simplicity, till it becomes 


| These infidel skeptics believe themselves great: 


the fashion. 
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Liter: ature ‘and Art. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


At the meeting of the Ohio Schoel Superintend - 
ents the Hon. KE. kK. White probed a very ugly. sore 
in our scholastic ‘‘system.”’ Its nature is illustrated 
by the following bit of experience. When visiting 
the schools of Philadelphia he learned that one of 
the Ward schools had the highest standing in the 


city. He went to see the school, and was surprised 
at the text-bookish, technical character of the in- 
struction. The pupils were being laboriously cram- 


med with matter of slight importance to the neglect 
of their proper instruction. He asked the reason, 
and got this honest reply: ‘‘The standing of my 
school depends upon the per centage of correct 
answers my pupils give to the questions asked in 
the annual examinations. These tests call for cer- 
tain results, and [ am preparing my wares for the 
market. I know Iam not doing the work I ought 
to do, but my standing as a teacher depends upon 
my success in méeting these examinations.”’ All 
over the country there are school officers who are 
thus unconsciously using the power put into their 
hands to spoil the schools and corrupt the teachers. 
Thorough, honest culture is discouraged, and a pre- 
mium is paid for specialcramming. We have known 
teachers of good standing whose rank depended 
wholly on the three or four days’ drill they gave 
their pupils just previous to the visits of the exam- 
iner. The examiner has a hobby. The teacher 
knows the narrow range of his questions and pre- 
pares her class accordingly. 
work goes for nothing; the grade of the class, and 
the teacher’s grade, are gained by five days’ cram- 
ming. 


“Let your rule be gentle, peaceful and just,” 
says a wise Frenchman, giving advice with regard 
to fhe training of animals. ‘ Vielence and blows 
are bad means of edgcation for animals as well as 
men. Force makes itself obeyed, but only on con- 
dition of continual action; a sad condition. It 
sometimes happens that despair revolts against even 
force: we often see this in the case of the ass, some- 
times in that of the horse. Besides, in making 
yourself obeyed by outward force, you drive from 
the animal all spontaneous action, his grace, his 
amiability, his ardor to obey you; without count- 
ing that, in using this means, you reserve for your- 
self an extreme resource for extreme cruelty. Look 
at the facts. Your poor asses are unmercifully 
beaten, and are stubborn. Your cruel teamsters 
overwhelm their horses with blows, and oftentimes 
can searcely govern them; the Arabs caress theirs, 
talk to them, live with them, and do with them 
whatever they wish. For my part, in my relations 
with animals [ always make it an amusing study to 
obtain their obedience with the least possible ex- 
pense.’”’ Every one who has the human animal to 
educate would do well to take these principles to 
heart. They apply to children even more forcibly 
than to brutes. 


An Iowa School Superintendent lately examined 
fifteen applicants for teachers’ certificates. He 
asked them: ** Where is the Suez Canal, and what 
waters does it connect?’ One of them answered, 
* On the Isthmus of Suez. Carribean Sea and the 
Pacific ocean ;’’ another, ‘‘ Between Africa and Asia; 
connects Red Sea and [Indian ocean ;”’ a third, ‘‘ Be- 
tween Africa and Europe, and connects the Medi- 
terranean and Atlantic; a fourth, “In Central 
America; Atlantic and Pacific ocean;’’ a fifth, “I 
never heard of such a place as that before;”’ asixth, 
‘‘In Africa; connects the Isthmus of Suez with the 
Atlantic ocean ;’’ a seventh, * Between Italy and 
Africa; connects the Atlantic ocean and Mediterra- 
nean sea.”’ Eighth, ninth, and tenth made no an- 
swer. The replies of the other five are not reported. 
It is to be hoped that they were correct. If this ex- 
amination had occurred in Italy or Ireland we 
might look for some stirring editorials from some “ 
our ultra-Protestant brethren of the press. 


Two more States have adopted compulsory edu- 
eational laws, Michigan and Texas. That of Michi- 
gan requires the attendance at public school, for at 
least twelve weeks in each school year, of all child- 
ren between the ages of eight and fourteen, except 
those excused by the district school boards for men- 
tal or bodily ineapacity, and those instructed else- 
where in the branches taught in publicschools. The 
Texas law is more sweeping, in that it requires four 
months’ attendance of all the scholastic population. 
When, in the judgment of the school directors, the 
peace and success of the school require the separa- 
tion of blacks and whites, separate schools may be 
provided; or the directors may require the attend- 
ance of blacks and whites at the same school. 


The ratios of school attendance in the countries 
of Western Europe are given as follows: In Italy, 
six in every hundred; Ireland, 8; France, 10; En- 
gland, 11; Scotland, 14; Denmark, 13; Norway, Swe- 
den and Holland, 14; Germany and Switzerland, 18. 


Nova Scotia has followed the example of Onta- 
rio, and adopted a system of unsectarian public 
schools to be supported by direct taxation. 


BOOKS. 
The Descent of Man. By Charles Darwin. With 
oe go a Vols. 2. New York: D. Appleton & 
Mivart. With 

Idem. D. Appleton & Co. 

To average readers, Spencer’s Fairy Queen is en- 
joyable, just in proportion as they stick to the story 
and forget the allegory. And.most persons of in- 
telligence, we apprehend, eould they once free their 
minds from the notion that Mr. Darwin is possessed 
of a dangerous and startling hypothesis, would find 
in the Descent of Mana most delightful collection 

“of new and surprising facts in National History. 
Instinct in animals, for instance, is a very old sub- 
ject; but by a great variety of fresh illustrations, 
and by the apt correlation of his material, the author 
has thrown wonderful light upon the — of in- 


Five months’ honest | 


‘least eradicable of human instincts. 


tellectual resemblance between man and the lower 
species. Without accepting a single inference of 
the author, the reader will discover in the mere 
grouping of facts, the source of continuous enter- 
tainment. So also in that large portion of the work 
which is devoted to ‘‘Sexual Selection,’? Mr. Dar- 
win has gathered together a marvelous mass of in- 
formation regarding what may be called the do- 
mestic relations of the brute creation, and illustra- 
tive of the influence of sex upon the whole animal 
economy. The hypothesis itself is not at all alarm- 
ing and within limits is undoubtedly sound ; but it 
may be ignored altogether, as one skips the descrip- 
tions and moralizings of novels, without abating 
jot or tittle of the absorbivg interest which the 
curious and authentic revelations of the working of 
this single dominant passion among the inferior 
species, inspires. Such a method of treating a great 
scientific work, we are fully aware, is not partic- 
ularly reverent. Yet, since it has come to pass, 
that to merely name Darwin is to unfold the red 
flag of controversy, any device which shall lead 
people to examine bis book upon its own merits, 
may well be considered innocent. Moreover, while 
the opponents of Darwin are fiercely polemical, and 
love nothing better than the bayonet charge in 
argument; Darwin himself is open and candid, and 
considerate in his dealings both with his own and 
adverse views, to a degree that is almost startling 
toan unprejudiced observer. On every page one 
meets with the hesitating ‘‘but’’ and the cautious 
‘‘ probable,” until the very modesty of the author 
begins to shake our belief in the soundness of his 
positions. This intellectual habit may not be good 
in policy, but is certainly admirable, where truth is 
the vital thing; and the frankness with which Dar- 
win invariably states his difficulties, seems to us the 
crowning virtue of his work. 

The Descent of Man has already been before the 
public so long, that astatement cither of its prem- 
ises or conclusions can scarcely be called for at the 
present moment. We propose, therefore, to simply 
confine ourselves to a few casual and desultory com- 
ments upon certain points suggested by eurrent 
controversy. It is remarkable, for example, how 
indignant some reviewers become at the mere sug- 
gestion of an ape-ancestry. The religious aspects 
of the question are, of course, not without grave 
considerations, and although the doctrine of secoud- 
ary causes has serious weight in the dispute, it 
better suits our narrow limits to leave this phase of 
the discussion behind. But the antipathy to Dar- 
winism, even when most beclouded by theolog- 
ical dust, frequently discloses itself on analysis, as a 
sort of personal horror—the terror of the Catarhine 
terminus of the family tree! It is not so much the 
Scriptures that are in danger, as our venerable 
grandparents. Under all the hurly-burly about 
the great goddess Diana, there is the little Demetrius 
of Ephesus greatly troubled for his craft! The 
rock upon which the Darwin theory will eveutually 
strand is not, we imagine, its antagonism to Chris- 
tianity, but rather that social prejudice of race and 
blood which,- while the most contemptible is the 
Curiously 
illustrative of this, is the fact that with most people 
the steps in the evolution theory which lead up 
animal life from the mollusk to the vertebrate 
structure, present no great annoyance to the under- 
standing. That part of the hypothesis may be true 
or false ; it is simply a matter of comparative 
physiology. The jump from a polyp to a porpoise 
is not particularly unreasonable. It disturbs noth- 
ing. The porpoise, certainly, did not come over 
inthe Mayflower. But the moment evolu tion touches 
the Simian group, there is a revolution in feeling. 
The gap sensibly widens. The very whisper of a 
descent from the caudal-endowed Platyrines causes 
Mr. Potiphar to explode in alarming vituperations. 
The nebular hypothesis may pass away, the evolu- 
tion theory may be succeeded by fifty others 
equally plausible; but the popular prejudices 
against a Catarhine or Platyrine connection will 
survive them all. © 

Another flagrant offense attributed to the doc- 
trine of *‘ the survival of the fittest”’ is its op- 
postion 1o philanthropic schemes. A perfect race 
of men, in a physical point of view, can be ob- 
tained only by preventing the marriage of the 
weak. Every hospital for the blind, the deaf, the 
lame, the insane, every poor-house, every charitable 
contrivance for placing the incapable on a level 
with the capable, is so much spent force which if 
directed toward the development of the most per- 
fect ina community would rapidly enhance human 
standards. A view more obnoxious to the higher 
impulses of modern civilization could not well 
be put forth; and if this were really Darwinism, 
there would be just cause for indignation. Plausible 
certainly, in theory, it jars upon our finest instincts. 
But any honest reading of the Descent of Man, will 
show that what is taught.is quite the opposite. 
“The aid,’ says our author, ** which we feel im- 
pelled to give to the helpless is mainly an incidental 
result of the instinct of sympathy which was origin- 
ally acquired as part of the social instincts, but sub- 
sequently rendered more tender and more widely 
diffused. Nor. could we check our sympathy, if 
so urged by hard reason, without deteriorating in 
the noblest part of our nature. If we were in- 
tentionally to neglect the weak and helpless, it 
could only be for a contingent benefit, with a cer- 
tain and great present evil.” Indeed the whole 
of chapter V., from which this extract: is taken, is 
worthy of special perusal, not only as indicating 
the relation of the theory to modern civilization, 
but for the suggestiveness of its remarks upon the 
whole question of social economy. 


The surest path to a proper understanding of the 
difficulties as well as the justifications of the evolu- 
tion theory, is a fair and impartial examination of 
Mr. Darwin’s own presentation. Nevertheless, St. 
George Mivart’s Genesis of Species is a very happy 
contribution to the subject. Thestyle ofthe author 
is excellent, never dry, remarkably clear in state- 
ment, and apparently candid and generous ev 
its eriticisms. Nor is this candor mere seeming. 
book isin the main anti-Darwin and full of fight. 


Yet the author gives the views of the evolutionists 
with singular fairness, Many of the objections to 
the **‘ Natural Selection’? hypothesis will strike the 
reader as exceedingly well put, fortified as they are 
by abundant and pertinent illustrations. St. George 
Mivart accepts ‘‘ the survival of the fittest’ as a 
great fact, but not the only fact, and the ob- 
ject of his book is to introduce the doctrine of 
“Specific genesis’ as a superior law, working har- 
moniously but independently of natural selection. 


Thoughts About Art. By Philip Gilbert Ham- 


erton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1871. 


English-speaking and English-writing critics, the 
world over, have unintentionally, and in many 
cases unwillingly paid Mr. Ruskin the highest 
possible compliment, by demonstrating the fact 
that in the preparation of critiques on other writers, 
they almost invariably institute comparisons with 
him. Indeed it is nearly impossible to avoid refer- 
enes to Modern Painters in any treatise on art 
topics in general, and still more difficult when the 
general is abandoned for the specific. Mr. Hamerton 
with commendable frankness does not hesitate, nay 
rather glories in frequent appeals, laudatory or 
critical, to Mr. Ruskins’ works, and by so doing he 
has succeeded, perhaps better than he could other- 
wise have done, in defining his own positions in un- 
mistakable terms. If every person who presumes 
whether in public or in private, to criticise pictures, 
could be madeto read half a dozen easily selected 
chapters in this book, we should rejoice in the hope 
that fewer stupid remarks would be made by studio 
and gallery visitors, and that fewer senseless or 
heartless scarifications of honest brush-work would 
appearin print. The present yolume is not a new 
book, although it has been thoroughly revised by 
the author and is now published separately, whereas 
it was formerly bound with T'he Painter’s Camp. It 
consists of nineteen chapters and an introduction; 
the latter prepared for the American edition, and 
explaining, in a-very happy vein, certain charges 
heretofore preferred by the critics. It is in this in- 
troduction that Mr. Hamerton’s practical way of 
looking at men and things manifests itself, and it 
becomes evident at the outset that he can walk 
with confidence in the extra-artistic paths wherein 
Mr. Ruskin loses his head altogether. Tine author 
of Modern Painters is an aristocrat of the most un- 
compromising class, and has no more patience with 
anything that is in the least plebeian, except where 
Turner is concerned, than he has with anything 
American. Indeed the two words are nearly syn- 
onymous in his vocabulary. Mr. Hamerton, on the 
contrary, while he is evidently a man of very wide 
culture, and no doubt aristocratic in his own way, 
has acquired a habit of {ooking all sides of a ques- 
tion, with an unusual degree of fairness. In his in-. 
troduction, for instauce, he refers toa friend who 
is a great manufacturer and who wrongly fancies 
that he is an object of contempt in the eyes of the 
author, because he has not had time to cultivate 
the elegancies of life and literature. This Mr. 
Hamerton pronounces a mistake similar to the one 
which the manufacturer would make if he deapised 
the artist-author for not having accumulated a 
fortune. In considering the different schools of 
painting as represented by the various modifica- 
tions of realists, eclectics, and idealists, the same 
fair-mindedness is apparent. Mr. Hamerton’s own 
practice may be to make the most elaborate studies 
of his subject, carrying it through the various stages 
of pen-and-ink drawing, water-color drawing, pen- 
cil memoranda, and so on, until he has attained 
the nearest approach to perfection, of which he is 
capable; but he does not, on that account, scoff at 
the artist who scratches a hasty memorandum in 
his note-book and paints a large picture therefrom 
in hisstudio. Even were we accustomed in these 
columns to quote largely from books under review, 
we could hardly quote fairly from this, so full is it of 
noteworthy suggestions. We cando no better than 
commend the whole book to artists, critics, and cen- 
noisseurs, and some of the chapters, whose titles 
clearly indicate their contents, should be thought- 
fully read by everyone who feels the least interest 
in painting. ‘To those who, having ‘‘ done”’ the Old 
Masters, and the classical schools of the Continent, 
consider landscape-paiuting a lower branch of the 
art than figure-painting, we affectionately recom- 
mend the chapter entitled ‘‘Amongst the Fine Arts,”’ 
in the hope that it may give them some ideas which 
they will never acquire from nature herself. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Knightly Soldier. By Henry Clay Trumbull. 
(Boston: Noyes, Holmes & Co). We feel that we 
shall be doing a service to the young people of our 
land in calling attention to this beok. It is the 
record of one of those young martyrs, who gave 
himself to the country in the recent war: giving to 
her, not only his heart’s blood, but bequeathing a 
spotless and noble ideal of manly heroism and Chris- 
tian faith. 

Henry Camp was well called ‘‘The Knightly Sol- 
dier;’’ for he was in every respect a true Sir Galla- 
had, and worthy to be one of the knights of the 
Holy Grail. He well deserved the eulogy which one 
of his college mates passed upon him, as he saw him 
go by, in perfect health and manly beauty: ‘*There 
goes Henry Camp, a man who never did anything to 
harm either his body or his soul.’’ 

What we are very much in need of, in these hot 
and hurried days, when material prosperity seems 
to be rolling in, and a thousand avenues of worldly 
gain are opening before young men, is, just these 
ideal charficters of heroes, which were left to us by 
the war. We have often regretted that the Harvard 
Memorial was gotten up in astyle so expensive as to 
prevent its having a large circulation ; and we think 
that the placing it, in a cheaper form, in every fam- 
ily in the country, would be doing a moral service. 
Since these young men gave their whole selves, and 
such noble selves, a sacrifice to their country, their 
country should take care that the sacrifice be not in 
Srna There is danger that life may become little 

and low and devoid of heroism, and we need the 


|thrilling power of such examples. In like manner | 


we can recommend this life of Henry Camp to every 


mother who would wish to make a present to he: 
son; to every young man who would wish a high 
ideal of what a young mancan be. And with all 
our heart we wish that thousands of copies of this 
book might be circulated through our country. It 
is gotten up in elegant taste, and is a beautiful vol- 
ume; and, in point of mechanical execution, is 
worthy of the subject. 


The Homeopathic Domestie Medicine. By Joseph 
Laurie, M.D. Edited and revised by Robert J. Mc 
Clatchey, M. D. (New York: Boericke & Tafel.) 
However Homeopathy may differ from other treat- 
ments in respect of theory; it appears, judging by 
Dr. Laurie’s preface, to be not unlike its rivals in 
certain practical matters. Thus the Doctor is at 
great pains to prove that he does not desire to super- 
sede the medical attendant; but merely to supply 
his place when absent. It is conceivable that aman 
might be on a desert isiand, that he might be taken 
sick, that indeed he might die if it were not for the 
chance of having a household book of medicine 
stowed away in his trunk. Wherefore, argues Dr. 
Laurie, there may bé’occasions when medical hand- 
books are justifiable. It is of course useless to com- 
mentupon theaverage professional narrowness which 
renders such exculpatory pleading necessary; and we 
are, therefore, the more delighted to be able to say 
that Dr. Laurie’s book is its own best possible vindi- 
cation. Starting with a very full exposition of the 
manner in which symptoms are to be investigated, 
and the character of the disease determined, the 
author proceeds to give a great deal of sound advice 
as to the administration of remedies, and how to pre- 


serve them, suggestions as to the preventive treat- — 


ment, diet, bathing, and other matters belonging to 
the ante-chamber of the curative art. In Part If. he 
takes up disease itself, fevers leading the classifica- 
cation. We do not know how correct the author 
may be in his indication of proper specifics, but thea 
general arrangement and maarshaling of his facts 
strike us as admirable. Of the usefulness of the 
book, the fact that it has passed through twenty-one 
editions in EKngland, would seem to be sufficient 
proof. Dr. McClaichley, in editing the American 
edition, has added some valuable chapters on com- 
paratively new diseases, and their new remedies. 
The volume has also been been enriched by a copi- 
ous Revertory. The mechanical features of the book 
are all that could be desired. 


The Journal of John Woolman. (Boston : James 
R. Osgood & Co.) Of all the persons who see John 
Woolman’s name at the head of this paragraph, 
only a very small percentage will have any idea 
who or what he was, unless, indeed, they happen to 
have read Crabb Robinson’s very complimentary 
reference to this journal in his own diary, or Charles 
Lamb’s characteristic testimony as to its worth, or 
possibly something from the pen of John Greenleaf 
Whittier, who contributes the introduction to the 
present volume. That the last-named of these 
critics should look with favor upon the writings of 
a missionary belonging to his own peculiarly unaris- 
tocratic sect, the Quakers, is natural enough; but 
that the brilliant circle of which Charles Lamb was 
the center could endure, much less become enthusi- 
astic over the literary work of a humble New 
Jersey shopkeeper’s son, is at least surprising. It is 
nevertheless a fact, thag the journal of this man, 
judged simply on its literary merits, isa model of 
purity and simplicity, and when considered in its 
moral aspects, at once takes a foremost place among 
books of its class, These columns afford us only 
room to say, for the information of those to whom 
the facts may not be familiar, that John Woolman 
lived and labored during the middle and latter part 
of the last century. In brief, he was a devout, self- 
ordained missionary, who obeyed, almost literally, 
the Saviour’s injunction to go forth without twa 
coats to his back and without food in his wallet. 
His efforts in the anti-slavery cause are the fitst of 
which we have any authentic account, and there is 
little or no doubt that he was the first white man 
who ventured to speak according to the dictates of 
his conscience ou the subject of African slaveryand 
its kindred evils. 


The Head of the Family; The Ogilvies. By the 
author of John Halifaz, Gentleman. (New York: 
Harper & Brothers.) These are the precursors of a 
handsome edition of this author’s novels, now pass- 
ing through the press, and destined to fill a con- 
venient shelf in many a family library. That the 
dust will not be suffered to accumulate upon them 
in any household whose members have time for 
reading the best light literature of our day it is 
hardly necessary to state. Miss Mulock’s novels are 
too well known to require extended review, and we 
therefore cut this paragraph short, merely com- 
mending the manner in which the edition is issued 
from the press, and advising those who wish a com- 
plete selection of standard modern novels to exam- 
ine these publications which meet all the require- 
ments of a cheap and yet handsome household 
edition. 


Anteros, by the author of Guy Livingstone. 
(New York: Harper & Brothers), is in style, plot, 
and moral very much inferior to all the other novels 
which this prolific author has produced. His 
presentation of life and manners among tha 
‘“‘county families’? of England is not very flatter- 
ing to the moral phases of that select society, but. 
there is no probability that the writer will be taken. 
as a competent witness on the subject. Wedo not 
feel it necessary to caution our readers against ‘the 
book, for its depravity is even exceeded by its dull- 
ness. 


Beechcroft, by the author of the Heir of Red- 
clyffe. (New York: D. Appleton & Co.) is hardly 
to be included among the author’s most popular 
works; but while not possessing those brilliant char- 
acteristics which make Miss Yonge at her best, one 
of our favorite writers of fiction, it is delightfully 


free from the vulgarisms which pervade too many 


novels and render them unfit for the family room. 
This volume is uniform with the edition which we 
have previously noticed, 
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THE DANGER OF THE TIME. 


GREAT deal is said, in the pulpit and by 

the religious press, about “assaults on 
Christianity.” We are constantly told that re- 
ligion is in danger, that the hosts of infidelity are 
pressing hard on the Church, But the enemy 
against whom the trumpet is loudest sounded, 
aud the banner most defiantly flung out, is an in- 
tellectual foe. Men are constantly warned against 
“ scientific infidelity” as the destroying lion most 
likely to ravage the pleasant places of Zion. Now, 
in our view, while there is a great work to be 
done in the intellectual defense of Christianity, 
the greatest danger to Christianity is not, and 
never will be, on its intellectual side. Let the 
few who are called to it do the fighting in that 
quarter. But it is in homelier garb that the devil 
does his widest and most effectual work. The 
temptations to worldliness and selfishnesss and 
corruption which lie in practical life are the most 
dapgerous enemies of Christianity. It is against 
them that the stress and force of our lives must 
be thrown. 

These evil forces of the world, the flesh, the 
devil, are not confined in their action te men’s 
single lives. They organize great assaults on the 
common life of society. They build bad govern- 
ments, they generate pernicious customs, they 
take possession of the complicated machinery of 
national and social life. From them have sprung 
Tyranny, and War, and Slavery, and a like evil 
brood. It is against such forms of wrong,—mis- 
chiefs which infect whole communities,—that the 
Christian Church should rouse itself to most vig- 
orous action. 

Our nation is suffering from a growing evil, 
whose nature Christian men ought to understand, 
and which they ought to oppose under as strong 
a sense of religious duty as influences any act of 
their lives. That danger is the corruption of our 
politics and our government by the direct use of 
money. 

There has grown up of late years a class of 
men who make politics their business for the 
simple purpose of making money out of it. 
They gain control of party machinery by dex- 
terity, and then sell the honors and advantages 
which they control. Men of political ambition re- 
cognize their power and seck their support. The 
men elected to office through their influence must 
submit in their official acts to the dictation of the 
power that made and can unmake them. Those 
who in this way own legislators and governors, 


. sell their wares to whoever will buy. 


The buyers form another class. The course of 
things in business, espccially the business of 
transportation, has been to accumulate immense 
wealth in the hands of a few financiers. Their 
scbemes are frequently in need of help from gov- 
ernmental authority. There isa short and easy 
way to obtain this, under such a state of things 
as we have described. It is not necessary to buy 
up a legislature man by man. An easier bargain 
ean be made with the small clique in the back- 
ground who largely control the legislature. They 
stand ready to sell the votes of their puppets by 

the business is carried on. With its greet 
“a ts comes inereasing power to the few central 
pouitical operators. Their influence widens, and 
draws under its contro] not only politicians and 
oftice-hdwlers, but newspapers, judges, financial 
concerns. hey gain wider power within their 
party, and eome to control nominations to the 
highest public pesfwions. By natural affiliation 
they unite with knots of kindred spirits in other 
seotions, and combine their power for joint action. 

As their original and main stock in trade con- 
sists in the contro] of yoters of the lower class 


| they humor these by the lowest demagoguism. 


They even shield notorious criminals, and extend 
a wide protection over the most disorderly and 
dangerous element in our cities. Men of political 
ambition, on the other hand, whose position and 
eharacter are above direct personal corruption, 
submit to the dictation of a power which they 
fear to disregard, and wink at what they would 
be ashamed to openly countenance. So the poison 
eats its way everywhere, into the highest ranks of 
society and the lowest; into our courts of justice 
which it corrupts; among the dens whose infamy 
it protects; along the broadest thoroughfares 
which it renders insecure; into business, spread- 
ing fraud; into the Church, drying up the manli- 
ness and honor which are the springs of Christian 
life. 

_ The state of things which we have sketched is 
but too familiar to those whose business it is to 
watch the broad aspects of national life. But it 
is not enough realized among the mass of con- 
scientious men in private life, on whose fidelity 
and intelligence the salvation of the nation always 
rests. These cannot too soon be aroused te the 
evil and danger of the situation. Thereis a grave 


62! present mischief, and a worse danger impending. 


For us we have sa'd, it isthe nature of this bad 


322} power to grow stronger and make constantly 


wider conquests. Already there are ominous 
signs that the national goverment itself may fall 
under its control. Suppose such a clique as we 
have described, already in control of a great state ; 
suppose that through corrupt legislation millions 
of money lie in its hand, available for a political 
campaign ; let there be other millions within easy 
reach, in the treasury of railroad corporations, 
whose controling chiefs have immense interests 
at stake on the favor of the national government. 
At the same time let there exist a great political 
party, the mass of its members honestly attached 
to certain principles, but well under the control 
of their leaders ; those leaders bent on success; 
the enormous financial and political resources of 
the clique at hand as a powerful instrument in a 
doubtful contest. Under such circumstances, is it 
highly improbable that this knot of men should 
dictate a Presidential nomination? With the 
country pretty evenly divided on purely political 
issues, and gigantic bribery thrown into the scale 
in two or three great doubtful states, is the suc- 
cess of such a candidate an absurd supposition? 

The picture is not an imaginary one. Would 
that it were! And be it noted, such a catastrophe 
would be worse than-any mere political change that 
ever befell or can befall. The triumph of no 
political principle, however unsound, would ap- 
proach the misfortune of having an administra- 
tion under the control of a set-of thieves. The 
disgrace abroad would be less than the injury at 
home. Squandered revenues would be the light- 
est of the evils inflicted. No public interest, no 
private rights, would be safe. And worse than all 
the harm to material interests would be the moral 
debasement wrought through the community were 
the central government, with its myriad arms and 
its conspicuous action, controled directly by 
shameless greed. Before now there have been 
frauds and dishonesty in connection with the 
general government, but never has been there 
anything like the direct and absolute control of it 
by insatiable’ corruption that is now threatened. 

The case we have supposed is one that may be 
realized, and needs to be actively guarded against. 
But there is nothing suppositious about the gen- 
eral evil already existing. It curses our city and 
our State. And itis by no means confined here. 
It is the most mischievous and dangerous element 
in our whole political system. Special questions 
of policy, however intricate and troublesome. are 
pretty sure to be set right at last. The steadily 
working thought of an honest people, and the 
helping influence of Time, will heal many a wound 
that now looks raw and threatening. But moral 
corruption is a disease that will strike deeper and 
deeper, unless it is met in time and by resolute 
fighting expelled. 

There is one thing in this country that is 
stronger even than Money, and that is Conscience. 
If the Christianized conscience of our people can 
be fairly brought to bear on this evil spirit of 
political corruption, it will drive it out. But this 
cannot be done until their leaders rouse the peo- 
ple, and the people rouse © themselves, to see what 
the danger is. 


THE *“* NAME ABOVE EVERY NAME.” 


WRITER in the Christian Register, treating 
of the Spirit of Christ as a cure for the sins 
and sorrows of men, uses this language: 

“To those who are harassed and wearied with 
the doubts and difficulties engendered by the 
spirit of pride and personality, the Spirit of Jesus 
says, ‘Come to me, and I, who of myself am noth- 
ing, but simply and reverently express the Father, 
‘will give you my peace.’” 

‘The words are quoted here for the sake of the 
gloss which we have placed in italics; and that, 
certainly not for any novelty there is in this inter- 
pretation of the Scripture on which it is obvious- 
ly founded, or because of any special call we feel 
to make a fresh controversial rush at a Unitarian 
opinion, which has been already. so thoroughly 
ventilated. But we have received from this san- 
tence a new impression of the reluctance of those 
who set out with a humanitarian theory of Christ 
to receive in simplicity the many statements of 
Scripture which represent him as the original 
‘source of blessing, and the legitimate object of 


gratitude and praise. Christ says (and this is 


only one of many expressions to the same effect). 
“Come unto me, and J will give you rest.” But’ 


the liberal commentator (more careful than the 
Saviour himself to guard his words from miscon- 
struction, and to affirm his reverence and subordi- 
nation) finds it necessary tointerpolate: not that I 
can do any such thing ; I merely mean to say that 
God will bestow that blessing upon you. 

But, in defense of this it may be said, did not 
the same Jesus declare, “‘ The Son can do nothing 
of himself but what he seeth the Father do?” 
Yes, truly, and how mysterious and pregnant is 
this phraseology with its context! ‘“‘ What he 
seeth the Father do!” Is this subordination analo- 
gous to that of a man to his Maker? And further: 
‘What things soever he doeth, these also doeth 
the Son likewise. For the Father loveth the Son, 
and showeth him all things that himself doeth. 
For as the Father raiseth up the dead and quick- 
eneth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom he 
will,” ete. This passage contains all the dis- 
claimer of original power which ever falls from the 
lips of the Son of God; and this is to be set over 
against the whole tenor of that Book which, while 
indeed it uniformly represents all blessings as 
coming to us from the Father through the Son, in 
a certain order of procession, yet teems with as- 
criptions of the highest praise to the latter, and 
challenges for him the supreme homage of the 
Universe. Listen to the ring of a single utter- 
ance of the Great Apostle on this subject: “God 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name 
which is above every name; that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow, in heaven, in earth, 
and under the earth, and that every tongue should 
confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.” 

Now, our purpose is not specially polemic. We 
certainly do not invite a philological examina- 
tion into the force of each particular word in this 
wonderful expression. Neither are we anxious to 
claim that it demonstrates beyond a doubt any 
thing in particular, as to the nature or dignity of 
the mysterious Being who is its theme. We only 
say that this, accepting all the modifications as to 
rank or order which the New Testament supplies, 
is our Bible warrant for the adoration of the 
Lord Jesus Christ; and if the Unitarian then de- 
mand what more than this could be offered to the 
Father, we may leave him to answer the question 
himself. But, aside from argument, we ask a 
comparison of the large affluence of this language 
of Paul to the Philippians with the meager and 
grudging ascription of the extract which has 
occasioned these remarks. 


> 


THE NEW CONGREGATIONALISM. - 


TT\HE Examiner and Chronicle reads the Inde- 
pendent a long lecture on its presumed depart- 
ure from primitive standards of gospel faith and 
order, which we doubt not will be exceedingly 
beneficial to that excellent newspaper. But 
when our ewn journal comes in at the end, for 
what our little grandson calls a “ soft spank,” we 
fail to see the discipline in the same light. The 
Examiner says: 
“The fact is, the Independent and the Christian Union 
are two leading exponents of a distinct school of Congre- 
gationalists, teaching that our Lord recognized no outward 


organism whatsoever as an appointed instrumentality for 
the manifestation of his spiritual kingdom.” 


The Independent is big enough to speak for 
itself ; but as for the Christian Union, we “rise to 
explain” that “the fact is” decidedly not as bere 
represented. This paper “ teaches that our Lord 
recognized” just such “an outward organism for 
the manifestation” and spread “ of his spiritual 
kingdom” as the Baptist Congregationalistis wont 
to teach and believe; that is to say, an associa- 
tion of disciples for mutual comfort and support, 
and for aggressive action upon the strongholds of 
sin and Satan. 

If there is anything peculiar in our position it is 
that we insist upon the absolute subordination of 
the ritual to the spiritual ; of positive institutions 
to those whose foundations lie in the “ eternal fit- 
ness.” It has been reported that Calvin, (but some 
say it was Luther) in lecturing his students, after 
an inculcation of the great benefits of the Lord’s 
day, added, “But if men command you to keep it 
then, as a testimony for your liberty, break it.” 
The quotation is from memory, and is prob- 
ably inaccurately given, but the spirit of the 
language is quite characteristic, especially of 
Luther, as a protest against human constraint 
in matters of conscience not only, but asa claim 
that the most sacred positive institutions, in any 
conflict with the higher law of Christian liberty, 
should go under. We believe this to be also the 
spirit of our Lord’s teaching. Itis easy to harp 
upon the word “command,” but commands are 
not all equally important. If such an exigency 
should arise, that the existence of ordinances 
should endanger tbe spiritual life of the Church, 
we should unhesitatingly counsel their discon- 
tinuance; for it is as true of them as of prophecies 
and tongues that (sooner or later) “they shall 
fail,” while the spirit of charity abideth forever. 

Finally and practically: we do not believe the 
spiritual life of the Church is, or will be, so threat- 
ened bvitsritual observances, always provided they 
are administered as a means, and not as an end. 
There is no evidence to our mind that the great 
Founder of Christianity ever intended to hamper 
his followers with any prescribed outward form 
whatever. All these things were intended as 
¥ and when they cease to help, may be aban- 


| 


doned, or modified until they do help. The Bap- 
tist minister is as ready as any of us, when his 
ordination is called in question, to point triumph- 
antly to the fact that God owns and blesses his 
labors, as a vindication of his title to a genuine 
ministry. We point to the same class of facts as 
an irrefragable proof of our position; for every 
form of church government, and every mode of 
ritual administration, has been sanctioned again 
and again by these crowning tokens of the Divine 
approval. 


SENATORIAL FOOLERY. 
HE Senate of the United States is drawing 
upon the capital of its past reputation for 
dignity and wisdom. It certainly has added 
nothing to its reputation for a year past. The 
violent quarrels, the unseemly strife of cliques, 


-| the interchange of personal abuse, threaten to 


reduce that august body to the level of the former 
House of Representatives; while, on the other 
hand, the popular branch is, on the whole, im- 
proving, and may yet stand where the Senate 
formerly did. The last absurdity which has 
brought almost universal and unanimous ridicule 
upon the Senate, has been the persecution of the 
two correspondents of the New York Tribune, be- 
cause they will not tell where they got an illicit 
copy of the English Treaty. Messrs. Ramsdell 
and White testified promptly everything that the 
Senate had a right to demand. They declared 
that they had received the Treaty from no mem- 
ber of the Senate, and from no one employed by 
it. That was enough. Beyond that the Senate 
had no business to go. The Treaty was not their 
property. If we mistake not, it had not even been 
given to the Senate. It was in executive hands, 
on its way to the Senate. It may or may not be 
true, that the correspondents of the Tribune em- 
ployed impropcr mcthods to obtain a copy of the 
Treaty. We can better judge of that when we 
know how they did obtain it. But it was no 
business of the Senate how they obtained it, ex- 
cept so far as to make sure that it was not by the 
connivance of their own body. The detention 
and threatened imprisonment of Messrs. Rams- 
dell and White, is an outrage on the liberty of the 
citizen not less than upon the freedom of the press. 

As if to make the spectacle still more absurd 
and ridiculous, the Senate for days adjourned the 
consideration of the most important treaty ever 
negotiz ted by this government, that it might fume 
and fret over the premature printing of its text 
by an enterprising newspaper! 

When General Sherman reached Savannah, it 
was determined to storm Fort M‘Alister. As the 
soldiers rushed across toward the ramparts, a 
flock of geese were seen scattering before them. 
Had the whole army forgotten the fort, and started 
to chase down these flying birds of renown, it 
would have done just what the Senate of the 
United States has been doing. There was one of 
the privates who, as he ran, grabbed a goose by 
the neck, tucked it under his arm, still keeping 
in line, mounted the rampart, goose and all; 
pausing to fire, he put his foot on the goose’s 
neck, and then, when the fuss was over, slew, 
plucked, and ate at leisure. This man should be 
sent to the United States Senate to teach its 
belligerent members “ how to do it.” Do none of 
the comic papers keep an artist im the Senate? 


THE CHURCH AND HER MINISTRY. 


HE Churchman copies the whole of our article 
entitled, “Where Shall I Go?” and appends 
the following comment: 


‘The Christian Union, as well as the Protestant Church- 
man, ought to know that the ‘dilemma’ so piteously pic- 
tured, is a purely fancy sketch. The Church—we repeat it 
for periiaps the hundredth time—makes a distinction, as 
the Christian Union probably does not, between the minis- 
try and the laity. No ‘pious and conscientious Low 
Churchman’ among the clergy is required to ‘obey or leave’ 
the Church. But heis required either to fulfill his ordina- 
tion vows, or to cease to act asa teacher and priest in the 
Church. He must go out of the ministry; but he need not 
go out of the Church. If he issincere, he will be content to 
serve on, even though he has been, for disobedience, dis- 
placed from the ministry. The pricks against which thuse 
so zealously kick who verily think they ought to do things 
contrary to the laws which they, as candidates for the min- 
istry, have promised to observe, need not drive them into 
another religion, or out into any of the denominational 
crowds that stand cheering the discoptents on. The Church 
will still not only ‘ tolerate,’ but also encourage their ‘pres- 
enc3 and codperation.’ Will the Christian Union remem- 
ber this? It would save us the trouble of correcting a jour- 
nal which, we are sure, seeks to be fair and true.” 


We reciprocate our neighbor’s courtesy by giv- 
ing his reply entire ; but we suggest that itis only 
apparently pertinent to the issue that we made. It 
is true that the recusant clergyman is not abso- 
lutely compelled to leave the Church. But if he 
feels pressed in conscience to preach the Gospel 
(as every true minister is supposed to be), he must 
either go forth from what he has been taught to 
regard as the true Church and the truly ordained 
ministry to exercise his vocation, or violate his 
conscience, in this particular, by becoming a lay- 
man. 

Now it is easy to say “So it must be, for such is 
the rule of the Church ;” but the questions in issue 
are, can the Church take the responsibility of for- 

cing this dilemma upon the “pious and conscien- 
tious” clergyman ? and can she afford the sacrifice 
out of the strength of her ministry, which is in- 
volved in such rigid exactions of the letter of the 
law as that which gave rise to this disoussion ? 

The Ohurchman does not believe that we take 
pleasure in “eheering on the discontented” in 
}any church. Our highest end will have been accom- 
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plished when all churches shall beso organized with 
reference to individual liberty as well as doctrinal 
purity, that every good man will feel at home in 
the communion, and happy in the work, of his 
choice. 


Day By Day.—Severe trials often become to 
Christians the occasions of wonderful manifesta- 
tions of the Divine love. Such experiences yield 
the highest joy and most profound assurance to 
him who has them. But their effect can rarely be 
communicated in words, and it seems to us that 
the attempt should not be made, except under 
special circumstances. We have just read the re- 
cord of the case of a person who, under the imme- 
diate prospect of a terrible bereavement, was lifted 
into a state of serene and joyful resignation to the 
Divine will. We doubt not the reality or sacred- 
ness of the experience. But the question for- 
cibly presents itself, is the account thus given to 
the world likely to help others? We greatly doubt 
it. Such things can hardly be understood except 
by those who have felt the like themselves, and 
need not the testimony of others. And of the 
great number who do not understand, many will 
feel a degree of self-reproach and discouragement 
at what seems so far beyond their own attain- 
ment. 

In truth, none can know what strength the 
Lord can give, until their own time of trial comes. 
Thase whose lives have been peaceful and happy 
cannot anticipate in imagination the height of he- 
roism and self-sacrifice to which they might be 
lifted should an emergency come. And it is not 
good, we think, that the supposition should be 
forced uponthem. The imagination graspsthe idea 
of calamity, and makes it terrible, but it cannot 
grasp—until it has been actually realized—the 
sense of God’s loving presence, robbing calamity 
of its sting. It is not necessary, therefore, and it 
is not well, to press our consciences with imagin- 
ary cases of trial. God asks us to bear the troubles 
he sends,—not those which he has not sent and 
perhaps never will send. The promise is of grace 
“ sufficient for the day.” Whoever is faithful to 
the day’s demands, and finds the help he needs 
for those, may well trust in his Father’s hands not 
only the events of the future, but his own dis- 
position toward events. 


TRUE NATIONAL Honor.—What a terrible thing 
it seems in advance to say “I’m sorry!” Hard for 
a man, and a thousand times harder for a nation. 
Yet when the words are once said, in a manly 
fashion, not only is the way to peace wonderfully 
smoothed, but it appears that the speaker has not 
lost respect but rather gained it. The few words 
of regret,and virtually of apology, inthe preface to 
the Treaty of Washington, have done a great deal 
to soothe the sensitive pride of our nation, and 
win favorable regard for the whole settlement. 
And who thinks England in the least humiliated 
by them? It is not strength, but weakness, that 
most dreads confession of a fault. Spain in her 
feebleness might shrink from an admission of 
wrong, lest it should seem extorted by fear. But 
Gieat Britain we know is neither weak nor cow- 
ardly. We reepect her physical courage none the 
less, and her moral courage all the more, for her 
frank words of regret. It is the act of a strong 
and self-respectful people. 


The whole negotiation we hope is an omen of! 


the adoption by Christian nations of the principles 
on which Christian gentlemen act in their inter- 
course with each other. There has prevailed a 
code of national morals, equally fantastic in its 
honor and selfish in its principles, to which war 
was the natural and fitinstrument. We trust that 
nobler ideas are superseding these legacies of bar- 
barism. 


GERMAN Uprer Hovuse.—The London 
Spectator has a very interesting article under. this 
title. It points out that the Federal Council, 
which, under the new German constitution, cor- 
responds in some degree to the House of Lords, is 
a most efficient bulwark to the Emperor’s power. 
Its delegates are severally appointed by the re- 
spective sovereigns of the various states. They 
are in reality only the spokesmen of these mon- 
archs, most of whom, from natural sympathy or 
epecial circumstances, will be steady supporters 
of the Emperor. The latter has, therefore, the 
means of checking all legislation which is too 
liberal for hixza, without the odium to which the 
use of a veto- -power is liable. 

While expressing admiration for this i ingenious 
and effective device, the Spectator suggests that 
a single change would turn the whole system 
from a monarchical to a republican one. For the 
Liberal party throughout the Empire, when the 
distraction of foreign relations yields place to 
home politics, will naturally aim to transfer the 
appointment of the Federal Councillors from the 
State sovereigns to the State legislatures. A 
strong popular demand for such a change could. 
hardly be withstood in the smaller states, and 
Prussia herself could scarcely find ground for re- 
sisting it by strong measures. But, this change 
onee effected, the Council would be as much a 
representative of the people as the American 
Senate. The executive power of the Emperor is 
already materially limited by the independent 
power of the Council over questions of peace and 
war, and the terms of the Federal union. There 
would thus be virtually constituted a grand 
Federal Republic. So that, according to the view 


ably presented by the Speotator, the Republican 
spirit will find machinery ready constructed to its 
hand by its ablest opponent. 


THe CHARGES AGAINST Davip D. FreLtp.—The 
Messrs, Appleton have just published a pamphlet, 
from the pen of Mr. George T. Curtis, on the 
Litigations of the Albany and Susquehanna Rail- 
road in 1869, with especial reference to Mr. Fie'd’s 
“ connection therewith.” The conclusions of the 
learned author are sweepingly vindicatory of the 
firm of Field and Shearman, and of everybody 
in any way connected with their office. We are 
ready to render appropriate deference to an au- 
thority so eminent for experience, integrity, and 
legal ability, and shall rejoice among the fore- 
most if a further investigation by some properly 
constituted tribunal shall result in the complete 
vindication of the gentlemen who have been so 
violently assailed. It is said that the Grievance 
Committee of the Bar Association is now sitting 
in judgment on the case, and we patiently and 
hopefully await their decision. | 


A BARRIER BROKEN.—We referred lately to the 
practic2 of the Society of Friends in making 
marriage with a non-member a ground of expul- 
sion. A friend connected with the Society assures 
us that its usage has of late years been modified 
in this regard, and gives his own experience as a 
strong proof. He married out of the Society, and 
received notice that it was now customary in such 
cases to retain the member in full connection, 
upon his formally expressing a wish to that effect. 
This case occurred in a New England community. 
We presume—and would gladly be definitely as- 
sured—that a like change of usage has taken 
place in the Society throughout the country. It 
is with especial pleasure that we note this growth 
of tolerance among a people so characterized by 
the true Christian spirit as the “ Friends.” 


FALL, OF THE COMMUNE.—“ The French lave 
taken Paris,” is the news as we go to press. So 


ends another chapter of a wretched and tragic his-|* ; ° 


tory; but the end, let us say, has more brightness 
than could have been hoped from the dismal pages 
preceding. A tyranny of the worst kind, that of 
an ignorant and fanatical mob, has been broken 
down. The effective blow was struck not by for- 
eigners, but by the nation herself. A second re- 
duction of Paris by the Germans would have been 
a very mixed and partial good. Quite as little to 
be desired was the assumption of dictatorial pow- 
er by some new Napoleon, who would only have 
put down anarchy to establish despotism. It is to 
the honor of France as a nation, and not without 
some hopeful promise for the future, that, weak 
and distracted as she is, she has shown vigor and 
self-command enough to master her own rebellious 
child, without seeking help either from the foreign- 
er or a dicfator. © 


The short reign of the Commune has been 
marked by every form of folly, and the only 
strength it has shown has been the fitful and fe- 
verish energy of madness. Courage and counsel 
and justice have been equally wanting. To our 
mind, the most characteristic act of the whole 
period was the destruction of the column in the 
Place Vendome. To destroy something, and to 
make a terrific noise—that was a very fair epitome 
of the mob’s controlling idea ! 


Want of reason, however, does not imply want 
of tenacity and persistence. The evil spirit has 
been driven back to its lurking-places, but there 
is no hope that it is slain. It still remains, an ever 
present menace alike to order and liberty in 
France. And there is too much reason to fear that 


Bigotry WELL REBUKED.—The daily papers of 
May 28, report that the Presbyterian Reformed 
Synod, in session at Philadelphia, adopted the 
following resolution : 

That the present condition of France in. general, 
as desolated by a storm of war, and the city of 
Paris in particular, as now drenched by the blood 
of her own citizens, is a righteous retribution for 
the martyrdoms of St. Bartholomew’s Day, and the 
tangible fulfillment of the divine promise to the 
Church, “That no weapon that is formed against 
thee shall prdsper.”’ 


The World comments on this extraordinary ae- 
tion as follows: 

This conclusion the Synod reaches on the very 
day when the news comes to us that the Commune 
of Paris has been defeated by the troops of Ver- 
sailles. Now, the Commune of Paris has certainly 
‘formed a weapon against the church,” and that 
weapon certainly bas not prospered ; so that in this 
respect the Scripture cited by the Synod may be 
held to have been “tangibly fulfilled.” But the 


church against which the Commune formed its. 


weapon was by no means the Presbyterian Church, 
reformed or unreformed. It was whe Catholic 
Roman Church. The pastors of that church have 
been cast into prison and threatened with death, 
among them men like the venerable Deguerry, Cure 
of the Madeleine, of whom all decently educated 
Presbyterians ought to remember that twenty 
years ago and more, on the 24th of August, 1849, he 
publicly embraced the famous Reformed clergyman 
of Paris, M. Athanase Coquerel, on the platform of 
the Congress de la Paix, asa sign and token that the 
cruel memories of the St. Bartholomew were and 
ought to be forever put aside from among Christian 

If the world were governed as the Presbyterian 
Reformed Synod would have it he, the chastisement 
of modern Paris by an atheistic Commune in 1871 in 
atonement for the massacre of the Huguenots in 
1572 ought to be followed up by a Chartist insurrec- 
tion in London and the execution of Mr. Gladstone 
to atone for the massacre of Glencoe in Scotland and 
for the protracted martyrdom endured by Catholic 
Ireland at the bands of Elizabeth and of Cromwell. 
It is not pleasant to be forced to speak harshly 
of any convocation of men which even professes to 
be organized in the name of, religion. But when 
such a convocation deviates into secular questions 
in search of notoriety, and assumes to drag Divine 
Providence into the service of sectarian spite and 
stupidity, its practices dispense us from even pretend- 
ing to respect its professions, and its members merit 


that they be promptly bidden to hold their peace. . . 


Only one member of the Baptist Social Union of this city 
has died, upon the average, during the past seven years.— 
Boston Paper. 

Weare rejoiced to learn this; for, of all the hard 
places to die upon, we think an “average” must be 
one of the most uncomfortable. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN ENGLAND.--A 
BAMPTON LECTURE—OXFORD. 


LONDON, May 3, 1871. 


AM surprised to find women at work in great: 

er numbersand at a greater variety of avoca- 
tions here in England, than in the United States. In 
the hotels of largest size I have found the office- 
work promptly attended to by two or more lady- 
like clerks. They assigned rooms, answered ques- 
tions, ordered porters, rung call-bells, sold stamps, 
and smiled welcome to every new-comer, more ac- 
curately and acceptably than the average he-clerks 
one meets at home. Chamber-maids answer the 
bell at one’s room. Other women lay the fire. On 
each floor is a ‘* housekeeper’s’’ room where a moth- 
erly person is readily found to provide in a home- 
like way for every guest. 


In the blazing gin-shops, through the doors thot 


the same leaven of mischief mingles with the no-% swing far too easily and too often, I see from one to 


bler aspirations that are working elsewhere among 
the nations of Europe. But there are in Paris pe- 
culiar elements of debasement, that are wanting 
or at least far weaker elsewhere ; and we will by 
no meaus accept Paris Jacobinism as a fair type 
of the European Democracy whose time seems to 
be coming. 


WisE BENEFICENCE.—The General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, now in session at Chi- 
cago, has entertained a proposition,—we do not 
learn that final action has been taken on it at the 
time of our writing,—of eminent liberality and 
wisdom. It is to secure to every minister of the 
Church an insurance on his life, with no reduction 
of his salary in consequence. For no class in the 
community is such a provision more desirable, and 
toward none is it more justly due from the organ- 
ized beneficence of the Church. To the burdens 
that a faithful pastor is called to bear, there ought 
never to be added the solicitude for the future 
comfort of those dearest to him, which the narrow 
income of most of the clergy so often involves. If 
the Presbyterian Church takes action in this mat- 
ter, it will set a most excellent example to the 
other great Church organizations. In denomina- 
tions like the Baptist and Congregational, whose 
simpler polity is unfavorable to such organic ac- 
tion, the local ehurches should cheerfully under- 
take the work. 


Together with the news of the sudden and at 
first alarming illmess of Mr. Colfax, comes the as- 
surance that no serious danger from the attack is 
apprehended. For the confirmation of this favor- 
able report we earnestly hope. Mr. Colfax is one 
of the men whom the country can least afford as 
lose. 


four bar-maids. At the railway refreshment-stands 
[am.served by a woman again. At the telegraph- 
office I often find a woman atthehandle. In nearly 
all the post-offices I buy stamps of a woman, arfd 
am indebted to her for consulting a directory for 
me—a directory so vast that it is a trade to use it. 


At church I am ushered to my seat in the gallery 
by a woman pew-opener, and, ere the last of the 
audience has left the house, a woman is doubling 
over the cushions to protect them from the grime. 
Far down town, within a stone’s-throw of the 
Tower, when prowling in queer and erooked cor- 
ners to find a broker's office, out darts his room- 
keeper to tell us that he is gone for the day, but. she 
can let us in to leave our cards on his table. Women 
flit forth and do their work with broom and duster 
in places of supreme dignity. They lie hid in St. 
Paul’s, in the Abbey, and in the Parliament House, 
ready to put all things right which men disarrange 
all day. I find womenin many shops. I jostle up 
and down theunderground railway stairs with en- 
ergetic, unembarassed women, who reward any 
courtesy with a quick, hearty ‘“‘Thanks.”’ And at 
one of the largest lunch and dinner shops in the 
city, Crosby Hall, on Bishopgate Street, the whole 
service is rendered by women in uniform—a white 
and black calico, such as I have seen worn by the 
head of my own house at home. In short, English 
women seem to me to be quite emancipated in the 
matter of what they may or may not do. There is 
a course of lectures and of reading advertised for 
them at Cambridge, and I presume that sooner or 
later they will attain to examinations and degrees. 


At this very moment, while I write, the House of 
Cemmons is discussing the question of extending 
the electoral franchise to woman, having long since 
iuthorized her to vote on parish matters, at muni- 
cipal elections, school meetings, and even to sit on 
School Boards. Great Britain seems to me to have 


= into a fearfully progressive way. When and 
ere will she stop ? 


1 spent last Sunday at Oxford. At half-past ten 
in the morning I found myself sitting with a troop 
of undergraduates in the gallery of the University 
Church—S8t. Mary’s—waiting with them to hear a 
Bampton lecture. The organ played, and presently 
came trooping in, following two vergers with silver 
races, the vice-chancellor, two or more proctors, 
and twenty or more doctors and other dons to oc- 
cupy their reserved seats. Just when or how the 
Lecturer (Curteis) got into the pulpit I did not see. 
First I knew of him, he was well on in his “* bidding 
prayer,’’ in which he exhorted us to pray for sun- 
dry and divers objects, Exeter College and John 
Bampton among the rest. The prayer reminded 
me strongly of the good deacon in Virginia who 
owned a slave, Bob, in partenership with his neigh- 
bor. He used to pray God to bless “my half of 
nigger Bob.’’ So this Rev. Curteis bade us pray 
specially for his college, Exeter, and for John 
Bampton, generous soul, by whose will he, the lec- 
turer, was to come into bis fee this year—somethizg 
more than one thousand dollars. — 

The lectures this year are on the Phases or His- 
tory of Dissent. Recapitulating previous lectures 
of the series, he spoke with an assurance that de- 
lighted me of ‘‘ two pairs of separatists ’’—one pair 
he had already discussed, namely, ‘‘ The Congrega- 
tionalists and the Romanists’’! Is not that funny ? 
An Exeter College Fellow and Bampton lecturer 
speaking of us Congregationalists and of the great 
Church of Rome as ‘‘a pair of separatists’?! The 
next pair, belonging to the Seventeenth Century, 
‘was—can you guesswho? I gaveit up; and he told 
us,—Baptists and Quakers, to be sure; the Baptists 
being ‘dissenting ritualists,”’ and the Quakers 
‘‘dissenting spiritualists.”’ 

The lecture, after this surprising exordium, was a 
capital one in its appreciation of George Fox and 


*| Quakers. Few but very apt quotations from the 


quaint and quiet words of George Fox, were made 
to set forth four successive excellencies of Friends’ 
doctrine, namely, (1) The power and presence and 
operation of the Holy Ghost. (2) The inward light. 
(3) The purified life or holy living, and (4) Self-denial. 
Che leeturer developed each of these matters very 
cleverly, and extolled the great Quaker. But by as 
much as George Fox and his teachings were magni- 
fied, by so much was the Church glorified. ‘ For, 
brethren! who is therein the Church that needs to 
be told that these are, and always have been, her 
teachings?’’ 

The lecturer said some very bold and very true 
things. ‘* Who shall deny that Geo. Fox was a 
prophet?” ‘ Revolutions cannot stop at the spot 
selected by their first movers.’’ ‘* While King Charles 
was surrendering, George Fox was walking in the 
fields and waiting for the word of God and the 
movings of the Spirit.”” ‘* He found all things very 
dark in London—very dark.”’ ‘ All was logical and 
theological.’”’ ‘‘ The Baptists and Independents suc- 
ceeded the Presbyterians, but Geo. Fox and the 
Quakers went beyond and superseded the Baptists.’’ 
‘** And they have done a wonderful work. Quaker- 
ism bas put down slavery and is on the way to put 
down war.”’ 

Much more very surprising matter, considering 
the man, the audience and the place, we listened to 
foran hour, and then hurried out while a fugue 


| was a-playing, to give our places to waiting scores 
| of people coming together for regular morning ser- 


vice. St. Mary’s is a parish church as well as a Uni- 
versity church. 

But what shall I say, what can I say of Oxford ’ 
Years ago after sensing for the first time the sights 
and sounds and smells and flooding impressions 
that overwhelm one who sails up the Amazon, I 
tried to declare the same by writing. Many times 
since, I have tried in lectures and conversations to 
set forth those memories—only to despair and fail. 

Oxford has affected me similarly. But few colors 
lie upon a painter’s palette. But of those few and 
simple colors what combinations and creations are 
possible! The guide-books count and measure Ox- 
ford street and colleges. But out of these few and 
very simple matters of fact and history there come 
forth appartions, fragrances and delicious memories. 
I was but a Gentile. My rooms were hired ones at 
the hotel. My guides and “coaches”? were young 
and bright undergraduates—still in their first year. 
Isaw nothing of Oxford’s inner life. Perhaps it is 
well I did pot. The pigeons that perch and the 
swallows that swarm around the venerable statues 
or pinnacles of an old hall er church are stupid in 
their standing, they defile holy heads and hoary, 
and chatter nonsense in most solemn places. The 
men and boys below often remind me of the doves 
and swallows above; and it may be well for him 
who visits Oxford or Rome to sense the places and 
the things, and not penetrate too deeply among the 
people. 

‘*Whatisit?’ ‘‘What about Oxford?’ “ What 
is it overwhelms me so?’’ Old, honest, costly, pious 
beauty, quiet and content. The place to reach 
which the psalmist longed for dove’s wings that he 
might fly away and be atrest. The place of chiming 
bells, of shaded walks, of countless books, of cloisters 
clean, of quadrangles, grounds, parks and meddows; 
the place of men in strange apparel, of chapels 
curiously wrought in stone and oak, of organs that 
fill their places like souis in bodies, and set the 
chapel arches all a-song ! 

Oxford, whose sons are reading in the very rooms, 
where their fathers read five centuries ago! Oxford, 
where for common chat the boys can tell you that 
here or there some great man, whose fame has filled 
the world, spoke his first words, or roomed, or took 
his beer ‘‘ from this very mug!’’ Oxford, where the 
martyrs witnessed a good confession and their tombs 
are builded! Oxford, I say,—I’ve been to Oxford! 
I feel it now. Idon’t know what it is I fee], nor why 
I feelit. ButI seem to have sat down before her 
as travelers do before the great sphynx in Egypt, 
asking nothing—but waiting before those patient, 
expectant eyes, that have looked aeross the desert 
fur ages, until the fevers of to-day are quite gone 
from me, and the dew of fresh humility cool and 


know nothing. 


tender upon the heart. I am of yesterday and I 
T. K. B, 
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The Household. 


WHAT WE HEARD AT THE SOUTI, 


BY MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


Mr. Eeitor: 


7E have kept house in the Christian Union 
more than a year. We have washed and 
ironed, baked and brewed, swept and dusted, as 
faithfully as we knew how. We aretired. To rest 
awhile, and gossip a little about things not ex- 
actly belonging to the kitchen department, 
would be pleasant to us, and no doubt a comforta- 
ble change for the readers of ‘‘The Household.”’ 
**All work and ne play”’ is as injurious for Gill as 
for Jack. May we have this one week’s vacation ? 
We look confidently for a favorable answer. ‘* Your 
well known benevolence,”’ your wide spread char- 
acter for kindness (add the host of other well consid- 
ered and complimentary phrases which public men 
are accustomed to find heaped up at the commence- 
ment of every request), together with the great ur- 
bauity with which such requests arealways received, 
assures us that our petition will be graciously an- 
swered. 

We have been ‘‘down South,” and, like all trav- 
elers, feel inclined to relate our experience, aud be- 
cause it was new and interesting to us, naturally 
think it must be equally so to others. 

We should like to tell our young housekeepers, as 
well as others, how strangely different persons and 
customs seen with our own eyes appear from the 
ideas gathered by reading and hearing the experi- 
ence of others. We are aware that two persons, 
even when examining the same object, often arrive 
at very different conclusions. We only wish to pre- 
sent things as they seemed te us, with no expectation 
of being accepted as full authority. There are many 
things which we are just in the mood to talk about. 
but we forbear to occupy space or time, except on 
one or two topics. 

We are not naturally timid. We seldom fear 
slights or insults from strangers; believing if peo- 
ple mind their own business—using their eyes, but 
not their tongues—treating all with proper reserve, 
but kindly and politely, they may travel anywhere 
without danger of annoyance. To be sure there have 
been periods of excitement, when this assertion 
could not have been so confidently made. It is buta 
few years since a Northerner might not have deemed 
it wise to linger long in, or even travel through 
the Southern portion of our country; but those are 
happily by-gone days, and no greater compliment 
can be paidgto our country, and to the Southern 
part of it particularly, than to be able to say, with 
all truthfulness, that from the time we left our 
home till our return, every where, and from all 
classes, we met only with kindness and attention; 
every thing that true courtesy could do to make our 
journeyings pleasant and comfortable was done. 
Two women—and one an invalid—were regarded as 
having especial claims upon people’s care and polite- 
ness. Is it well to talk of the continuance of South- 
ern bitterness, animosity and secret enmity, when 
two unprotected Northern women can pass through 
the States just emerging from years of war, and 
through those places where the deadly strife was 
fiercest, not only without molestation, but with 
sympathy and assistance at every step? 


We were greatly interested, when conversing 
with intelligent Southern gentlemen, in the ideas 
which they considered the true sentiments and 
earnest wishes of their people. They said to me, 
‘* Your papers are filled with words which tend to 
stir up strife—not to cast oil on the troubled waters; 
—they seem to seek for cause of offense and re- 
proach.”’ It is constantly repeated, ‘‘The South is 
conquered, but not subdued. Do not trust her, she 
but bides her time.’’ Fearful stories are told, daily, of 
the Ku-Klux—of Southern violence and inhumanity. 
Should these sad occurrences, even when the reports 
are not at all exaggerated, be taken asa fair inter- 
pretation of their real character, any more than 
Mr. Putnam’s murder, for simply protecting a 
young girl from a ruffian’s insuits, should be re- 
garded by them as a true type of Northern life? 


What a fearful record of crime the morning and 
evening papers bring to us daily! Shall the whole | 
North be judged by these shameful deeds of the 
vile and lawiess portion of our population? ‘ Yet,”’ 
said a Southern gentleman, “is it not as unjust to 
collect the crimes and outrages which are, unfor- 
tuuately, of too frequent occurrence in our South- 
ern towns and cities, and hold them before the peo- 
ple as the true index to our feelings and principles, 
as it would be to prepare a list of all the murders, 
all the drunken fights, all the audacious and start- 
ling robberies among your people, and cry, ‘ Look at 
the North! Here you may see her in her in her true 
colors.’ Take the whole South through, will 
you find a larger proportion of bloodshed, vio- 
lence and high-handed dishonesty, than is con- 
stantly recorded in your two great Northern cities? 
Is murder any less a crime at the North thau at the 
South? A man steals your purse and watch, breaks 
open yeur house and plunders or burns it over your 
head—suck things, you know, are of daily occur- 
rence—shall we charge these outrages upon the 
North as a whole, and demand that a military force 
be station:d ever you, to enforce the laws, and 
guard against treason? If unmolested by politicians 
and their ‘red tape,’ we assure you the South is 
really and earnestly willing to maintain more true 
and lastingly amicable relations with the North 
than ever before. If undisturbed by selfish office- 
seekers, we would rejoice to ‘bury the hatchet,’ 
root out all animosities, and clasp bands in true 
friendly endeavor to build up the waste places, and 
unitediy seek to ‘make the wilderness bud and 
blossom as the rose.’ ”’ 

Another gentleman said. ‘‘ During the war, I was 
an earnest secessionist, and an officer in the rebel 
army. With all my heart I fought your forces un- 
¢il I was taken prisoner, and with the firm econvic- 


tion that I was doing right, that our cause was just. 
To give my hand to a Union officer [ felt Would be 
to dishonor myself and insult my own friends, and 
this was largely the feeling of us all. But after I 
was captured, I was treated with such kindness and 
courtesy by my captors, that I found the ice melt 
ing. I learned that, after all, there Was goodness 
and nobleness, even among Northern men, and soon 
the conviction that we ougkt to live as brethren, 
peaceably, building up our country, not seeking to 
pull it down, began to gain the mastery over the 
bitterness [ had naturally felt. It is not necessary 
to raise the question whether we were right or 
wrong. We were beaten; that settled the matter, 
and should settle it for ever. It is enough that we 
accept the fact as incontrovertible, and if those who 
trouble the waters for political purposes would let 
us alone, all would be well. We want no military 
force down here—we don’t need it to keep us in 
order, and in willing obedience to the laws of our 
common country. This talk of Ku-Klux is all a 
blind for political maneuvering. There is no such 
thing here, any more than you baveitin New York. 
That there are vile characters, miserable desper- 
adoes, down here, no one denies. That there are 
quarrels, fighting, murders, and any amount of 
evil among us is too true! But that there is more 
of it in the Soutn than there is in your great 
northern cities, 1 do not believe. Have you read 
your New York papers of late? Can you find more 
hideous crimes here, in our Southern land, than are 
recorded there! <All over our whole country, dis- 
honesty and crime abounds, te a much greater ex 

tent than before the war; but, do you not know 
that after every war, for a few years, it has always 
been so? When the regular order of things has 
been disturbed by such commotion as war must 


bring, it takes years for the country to settle into 


as quiet a condition as before. Our grand mothers 
could tell us how it was after the old rebellion. We 
show this restless, lawless element no more than 
our Northern brethren. We want peace and quiet 
even more than they can wish it, for with us it is au 
absolute necessity, if we would ever be prosper- 
ous again. 

“‘T declare to you, before God, that if the ruling 
powers will keep ‘ carpet-baggers’ away from us, 
and refrain from sending politicians down here, to 
rekindle the fires of dissension for their own 
base ends, there will be no trouble with Ku Klux, 
or Southern enmity and bitterness. These stories 
are false—cruelly false. All through the South the 
largest and better portionof our people accept the 
defeat—are willing and glad that slavery should be 
abolished, and that the colored people should secure 
to themselves homes and property just as fast as 
they can. They were once our property-——-the means 
by which we cultivated our soil; and being accus- 
tomed to Southern labor, better able to endure the 
climate, they are still the most suitable persons to 
employ for that work. We should be willing and 
glad to hire them, and help them; but we have no 
money. The war has left us poor—stripped and 
shorn of the wealth which we would gladly see 
employed to build up our waste paces. _ In- 
stead of being bitter to the North, we want real 
good Northern men here. We need their help 
—without it we can never again flourish, as of 
old. Wewant them to come down here with their 
money. We want them to buy our lands—which 
we have not the meansof cultivating. We want 
them to build up factories, and bring in machinery, 
by which the vast capabilities of the South can be 
brought into vigorous and successful action. Let 
the North send us good, earnest workers—patriotic 
men—not office-seekers, and they will find good 
friends, and receive real courtesy and kindness from 
the better class of our people, and find no more 
misrule and vice among the worthless, than they 
will see at the North. 

‘*T wish some of your strong, earnest, good men, 
would come to us now; some of those who 
spoke the most vehemently, in the past, Against 


who was trying to spell out the words. 


r [donot know much of Frederick Fribel. 


A KINDER GARTEN IN LONDON: 
8. DODGE, 


{fAD heard of Kinder Gartens before my 
-*. last voyage. Somebody has said that Miss 


BY N. 


| Peabody was promoting them and had told some- 


thing of their origin. Still it was with a vague idea 
of what they were that I encountered a German 
woman with two small children studying on the 
door of a respectable mansion near Golden Square, 
the following inscription :— 
KINDER GARTEN: 
OR 
INFANT TRAINING SCHOOL. 


At first sight I was about as wise as the woman 
She had ap- 
pealed to me in broken English, and I was endeavor- 
ing to answer her, when the door opened and a kind 
invitation was extended to all four of us to enter. 
We did so and became acquainted with what, in 
my estimation, is a very interesting method of in- 
fant training. 

If ever the reader has been nearly related toa 
spirited two-year-old baby, he will know how neces- 
sary it is to find something forit todo. There is that 
little fellow who bears my own surname and who, 
nurse says, is just like his grandfather! The trouble 
he is to his mother is beyond calculation. It began 
long ago. Failing in bis attempt to pull off her 
nose, he made a dash at her eyes, and failing here 
again, he went pell-mell at her curls, which have 
been in disoréer ever since. His diagnosis of where 
‘*Tiger’s’’ tongue came from, and why it was there, 
equaled only his explorations in regard to “ Tiger’s”’ 
tail.. The cat came im fora share of his attentions, 
which, judging from the manner in which they 
were received, were anything but agreeable. The 
quantity of glass and china that he broke was fear- 
ful, and a fine horse that cost three dollars was de- 
prived of its head the first day, and disemboweled 
the second. A barking dog was a treasure until the 
idea of where the sound came from began to possess 
him, when it shared the fate of the old family 
bellows which he cut open to find the wind. The 
whole of his toys, with his sister’s doll, were de- 
molished in a week. A gutta-percha baby foiled 
him, but finding it became soft at the fire, he suc- 
ceeded in converting it into a shoe for ‘“ Tiger.”’ 
But Neil has an idea for construction as well. He 
built a house in my library of Carlyle’s Frederick,”’ 
and with the aid of his sister set up shop-keeping, 
his stock in trade being pens, pen-wipers, ruler, 
paper-weights, india-rubber and inkstand, and his 
scales my spectacles. The Kinder Garten to me, 
therefore, promised to be a profitable speculation. 
The 
Kinder Garten, or Infant Garden, owes, it seems, 
its origin to him. He discovered the system. It 
was laughed down. For the greater part of along 
and aetive life he labored to revive it. People 
called it puerile. In its subjects it was so, but in 
its objects it was pre-eminently manly. Conscious of 
this he persevered,—corrected his mistakes,—estab- 
lished and made prosperous a single sehool,—per- 
fected his system,—gained the attention of teachers, 
—saw other schools started and winning their way, 
—drew the care of Government to his aid,—traveled 
from town to town interesting the laboring classes 
in the work,—and finally achieved a triumph of suc- 
cess which, little as it has done for his fame, has re- 
lieved thousands of German bread-winners of un- 
necessary burdens, aml made hundreds of thou- 
sands of children happy. 

Within the London Kinder-Garten the first im- 
pression is that there are no books, playthings being 
substituted :—the second that there are neither dolls 
nor animals, trumpets nor swords, hoops nor whips, 
wagons nor clock-works—the usual furnishings of a 
nursery,—but unfinished and inexpensive materials. 
The children give their own lessons and make their 
own toys. It was—what I saw—in a word, play 
organized into a system of labor for the child, so 


slavery, and were the most severe on our Southern } 11 3+ while he is amused and delighted every faculty 


institutions, from sincere conviction ef duty, not to 
secure their own selfish ends. These are the right 
sort of men to understand us now, and represent us 
truly. Let them visit us,and remain long enough, 
at least, to judge for themselves, how honestly we 
desire to work with good Northern men for the 
building up of our land—politically, morally, and 
commercially. If some such help is not grant- 
ed, or some more truthful representations of our 
willingness to co-operate with all true men, in 
laboring to bring about kindly relations between 
the North and the South, if those who have the pow- 
er cannot, and will not, recognize the faet that if 
only for selfish motives, a better, more brotherly 
feeling between us is most important, then it re- 
quires no prophet to foretell the trouble and distress 
that must befall us.”’ ; 

We have tried to give, as nearly as possible, the sub- 
stance of many similar conversations, the chief 
sentiments of which we often heard repeated by all 
classes whom we met in our short sojourn at the 
South. The earnestness with which their ideas were 
expressed, very strongly impressed us with the sin- 
cerity of those who uttered them. We place them 
in your hands, sincerely hoping that some little 
good, at least, may result from them; because we are 
deeply grieved that good will and brotherly love are 
not, as yet, the bonds that hold our country to- 
gether. 


— 


— Some costly curiosities have from first to last 
been madein Europe in the way of organs. Among 
these are the Duke of Mantua’s organ, in which the 
keys, pipes, and bellows were made of alabaster; 


another in which glass was used iustead of alabas- 


ter; and one ina convent at Madrid was made of 
solid silver. 


— What a glorious world this would be, if all 
its inhabitants could say, with Shakespeare’s shep- 
herd: ** Sir, I am a true laborer; 2 earn what I weag; 
I owe no man hate; envy no man’s happiness; 
am glad of other men’s good; content with my 
farm,’’ 


of body and mind is properly educed. There was 
no fau!t-finding nor need of it, for there was no 
wrong-doing. There was no crying nor need for 
that, for every baby was doing what it wanted to 
do. Even the punishments, if they would be called 
such, were sources of pleasure. The whole scene 
reminded me of a story the good Dean of Cape 
Town, the late Dr. Newman, used to tell of his ex- 
perience with tracts. He gave them to a reprobate 
who happened to like reading when he was sick and 
sober. The charity inculecated in them was so ab- 
sorbed into the man’s system that he one day re- 
marked : ‘‘I’ma changed man,I am, sir, through 
them tracts. Once I cared for neither God nor 
Devil, and now I loves them both alike.”’ 

The first thing shown to me was a number of balls, 
of all the colors of the rainbow. This, which is 
called the first gift, is intended for very young 
children, and belongs to the nursery rather than the 
school. It is used to teach motion and color. 

The second gift consists of a ball, cube, cylinder,— 
a stick and a string. Games of this gift are so 
simple that the weakest child can find delight in 
them, so instructive that they afford information 
to the man of science, and so diversified that the 
baby of two years and the girl of ten are alike 
amused. 

With the third gift.—a cube divided in every 
direction so as to form eight small cubes,—the child 
begins to construct a garden seat for one person,— 
then for two persons,—then for three: a bedstead, 
an arm-chair, a pair of steps, and a tower are 
presented successively to his natural love of build- 
ing. 

A écube divided into eight planes, cut lengthwise, 
forms the fourth gift, with which gtill higher forms, 
—a seat with back, sides, and footstool, a stable, a 
dungeon, a sheltered walk, a leaning tower, and the 
like higher forms, are produced. 

The fifth gift is an extension of the third. The 
cube is divided into twenty-seven equal cubes. Three 
of these are divided further into halves and thrée 


| 


further still into quarters. This introduces the 
| triangle and enables the child to produce more com- 


plicated forms, such as a house with roof, an ancient 
arch, a church interior and a gothic window. 

The same relation which the fifth gift bears to th 
third, the sixth bears to the fourth. By blocks atk 
further subdivided, bare-legged archins were con- 
structing, amidst shouts and laughter, sofas with 
pillows, baths with steps, school-rooms with places 
for boys and girls, and churches with pulpits. 

Then came the stick-work, consisting in laying 


‘little pieces of stick—undipped lucifer matches—in 


certain forms, commencing with two and rising 
to an indefinite number. By means of these the 
children teach themselves the alphabet in their 
play. The following letters are taught by plain 
sticks: 

AEFHIKLMNTVWXY 

The whole of the letters cannot be made without 
uniting the sticks, and this is accomplished by 
sharpening the points and inserting them in pease. 
Pease and stick-work, however, are not confined to 
the formation of letters. Strange structures, forms 
of beauty, anatomies of animals, trunks, roots and 
branches of trees, are made in almost infinite 
variety by this simple contrivance. 

Every one knows how fond children are of cutting 
with scissors. Fribel, taking advantage of this 
propensity, bas turned it to use. Paper-cutting be- 
comes in his system a branch of education. The 
child is tanght to fold paper in mathematical forms 
and cut it in vertical directions. It is result the 
child is aiming after in its rude efforts at clipping. 
Each one of a group of five four-year-old girls 
was cutting busily at a folded newspaper sheet 
as [approached them. One after the other opened 
her work and spread it on the floor. Five beautiful 
patterns were the results. Toeach of the girls the 
discovery was like the secret that made the old 
Greek cry Eureka! In the chattering that the 
comparisons, rivalry, ownership, and consciousness 
of skill, produced, as the lighted faces surveyed the 
secret each one had discovered, there was to be 
learned a great lesson in the science of education. 
The purely mathematical basis upon which all this 
proceeds leads to drawing—a copy ruled in squares, 
and a pencil, being all the implements required— 
so thoroughly scientific, that the smallest children 
produce forms surprising for their beauty and 
taste. 

Every mother knows how fond children are of 
working in dough or clay or mud. It is the sense 
of form. They are modelists by nature. Friibel has 
directed this instinct also. In the “‘ Fine Arts’ room 
of the London Kinder Garten,’’ where stores of 
clay were provided for the young artists, there were 
boys and girls from seven to ten years old, sbaping 
legs and arms, heads and busts, horses and wild 
animals, birds’ nests and house furniture, that fur- 
nished a school of design which would have put to 
shame half the college-library collections in the 
United States. 

More of what I saw might betold. Exercise and 
rest,—standing and sitting,—speaking and singing, 
—attitude and deportment,—the bearing of the body 
and the motion of the limbs,—avoidance of phlegm 
in the throat and secretions from the nose,—all 
come in as a part of Fribel’s teaching. He saw that 
the nature of children was-to po; and that they 
destroyed always with a view to reconstruct some- 
thing which should give expression to their 
thoughts. The toys of the Kinder Garten are made 
to meet this desire. A few simple pieces of wood 
and paper, a lump of clay, a pile of sticks and pease 
are sufficient to give permanent occupation and to 
lay the basis of a thorough education. j 

There are thirty-eight of these Kinder-Gartens in 
London, and many more in the large provincial 
towns. They are attended mainly by the children 
of the poor, and aside from these peculiar advan- 
tages are of inestimable benefit in a country where 
there are no common schools. Fribel eertainly 
got hold of a philosophical element in early educa- 
tion which might be introduced into many families 
and more schools with the happiest results. 


SCAMPER. 


DON’T know what cats have ever done, that 
for forty-five years, not one should have been 
allowed in my grandfather’s house. Grandparents, 
uncles, aunts, grandchildren, and all have always 
been afraid of cats. Cats were wicked, and dan- 
gerous, and faithless, said our elders; they would 
turn against their best friends; they belonged to 
the most unlovable race of animals; they were of 
the tiger kind, still and sly, but deadly; besides, 
they wouid dip into every pan of milk and every 
platter of meat. Théy were treacherous and thiev- 
ish. So, though now and then oneof us children 
would bring home a kitten, sooner or later—gener- 
ally very soon—it was sure to disappear. We grew 
up to be more afraid of a strange cat than of a bear. 
Judge, then, of the wonder of all who know our 
family, on finding that a cat is not only living hap- 
pily with us, but is fed with the nicest food, given 
the warmest corner, and, I might almost say, al- 
lowed to sit at the table, and sleep on the best bed. 
This is Scamper. And this is how she came to be 
here. My Aunt Kitty, as she sat milking the cow 
in her stall, one cold wiater morning, spied a half- 
starved gray and white cat, watching her wistfully 
from the farther side of the barn. Now, my aunt 
had been brought up to give food and drink to 
every hungry, thirsty creature that came our way; 
‘for it was the law in my grandfather’s house that 
no man, woman, or child, be they black or white, 
dirty or clean, ragged or whole, should ever be 
turned unsatisfied away. And it had become such 
a principle with all the family, that hospitality was 
extended to every dumb animal that was in need, 
so that many Were the homeless dogs, wretched and 
forlorn, that had been taken in and cared for; even 
stray hens, whose owners could never be found, 
wandered to our door-yard, and made themselves 
contented there. In fact, our house on the corner 
was the asylum for the distressed and discontented. 
But as for cats—well, that was different—in the 
first place, as I have said, we were all afraid of 


them ; we thought they were more mysterious and 
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uncanny than witches; indeed, if ever there were 
witches, we should have said that they had the form 
of cats. Then, supposing we had liked them never 
so well, they are so numerous, who could take in 
all that came along, black, white, grey, yellow, 
mottled, and Maltese? Could we shelter the 
tribe that was sure to come? for every cat of them, 
as soon as she found such a home, would go and let 
all the rest know about it—for they always do con- 
trive to make known to the others who their friends 
are—and our establishment would have been turned 
into a foundling hospital, and the house would not 
bave held them, after they had spread the news to 
their kindred, and invited them to come with their 
kittens. Nevertheless, they had always been toler- 
ated about@he barn; and many a dish of milk had 
the poor fugitives had. 

My aunt, beholding the gaunt gray-backed crea- 
ture, quietly poured an ample supply of milk into 
a porringer which happened to have been left there. 
But Gray-back dared net approach; though, eniff- 
ing the steaming milk from afar, she was wild to 
get atit, and mewed piteously. Observing which, 
my aunt went out, and closed the door behind her; 
but peeped through a crack, and saw just what she 
expected to see. The poor, starved thing was rav- 
enously lapping up the milk. Thenceforth, she 
always placed milk there; and soon the grateful 
and loving Grayback grew so tame, that she came 
and sat close by the cow while the milking was 
going on; opening and shutting her eyes and sing- 
ing with great delight. It was a sight beautiful to 
behold. This went on all through the winter; and 
when warm weather came on, and the cow was 
milked in the yard instead of the barn, Gray-back’s 
portion was always poured into a hollow in one of 
the rocks of the wall—a cunning little place like a 
basin, which would hold a gill, enough for her 
breakfast or supper. 

After a while, a faint, squealing sound was heard 
in the wall, and out peeped a frightened gray kit- 
ten; then, terrified almost out of its small wits, it 
would dart back and disappear. This was Gray- 
back’s own one kitten, which she kept ina hole 
down under the wall where nobody could get it. 
And a wilder, more scared, and distressed animal, 
nobody ever beheld. 

And now comes the best part of noble old Gray- 
back’s history. The time came when that kitten 
was old enough to be turned off from its mother’s 
care; and what did she do, but show it where the 
milk was to be found, and then leave it on my 
Aunt Kitty’s hands? She introduced the kitten to 
my aunt, as wellasacat could without speaking; 
gave it to understand that milk would be placed in 
the basin in the rock, and left it. And never but 
once, hungry as she might be, did the old mother 
attempt to meddle with the milk. That time, Aunt 
Kitty gave her a sharp rebuff, and Gray-back com- 
prehended at once that she had no farther right to it; 
and she used to sit afar off, and look on while the 
young one devoured it. 

You will see that two fine traits manifested’ them- 
selves in that old cat. First, she gave up what she 
liked best—the sweet, good milk—and that was 
self-sacrifice. And next, she committed her little 
one entirely to my aunt, with a large faith in her 
generosity and care. 

Of course Kitty accepted the charge. She said 
she never would betray the trust even of a cat. 
The youngling was named ‘“Scamper,’’ because of a 
way it had of scampering off, in an awful fright. 
the moment you attempted to approach her. A 
wilder little beast one never saw: nothing but ab- 
solute hunger ever brought her up from her hole 
in the wall; and the sight of a human face nearly 
drove her distracted. It seemed as if she would 
never become tame enough to be caught. 

At last, however, kindness won her; and finally 
she ventured into the house; and after being kept 
there over night a few times, she came every eve- 
ning, just before bed-time—the outer doors all being 
open, she would come scampering in, ber expressive 
little face seeming to say, ‘‘ Here I am at last.’’ The 
remainder of the evening, until she was put in her 
nest in the wood-house, she would spend in catching 
crickets, just outside the frontdoor. We could 
never break her of it. She would dart out, catch 
one, bring it in, chase it round the room, and just as 
we thought we were going to save its little life, 
pounce upon it, and crunch it as a child would 
candy. We don’t believe in killing crickets, and 
there was no end to the trouble we had with 
Scamper about it; but she kept it up all summer 
long. 

So she became established with us; and a prettier, 
brighter, little sprite never lived. Soft gray all 
over, except what looked like a snow-white necktie 
under her chin. She wasa sensitive, spirited crea- 
ture, and we could always tell by the way she laid 
her small ears back, when she was offended. We 
all grew fond of her, and were sure there never 
was such acat-ty as our Scamper. She never stole 
meat, nor dipped into the milk, but waited dec- 
orously till her proper meal-time came, and then ate 
out of her own dish. To be sure, she came and 
stood by me at the table, and occasionally raised a 
paw and tapped gently on my arm, inviting me to 
offer her a morsel of that savory meat, which she 
knew the rest of us were eating. And do you sup- 
pose I could resist that modest request ? Sometimes 
she jumped up into my chair, and peeped from 
under my arm; and once ina while, stepped up on 
my shoulder, and looked over to see what I had on 
my plate. But that was all. 

When bed-time came, after the cold weather 
came on, Cousin Harry would take her on his 
shoulder, and march off up stairs with her. She 
had a little piece of checked flannel on the foot of 
his bed, on which she slept; and she never thought 
of sucha thing as lying anywhere else. He was 


sometimes away, out of town; and when I carried 
her up, she was so offended because he was gone, 
that instead of curling down as usual in her place, 
she would stand up on her hind feet, and fight, till 
I was glad to leave her to get calmed down alone. 
Finally, she made up her mind to change her 
lodging-place to my room. How she ever found 


out where it was, is more than I know. She often 
left the house when Harry was absent, and when 
at about ten o’clock we called, ‘‘Scamper! Scam- 
per!” till the passers-by must have been astonished 
at the sound, if she failed to make her appearance, 
she was locked out, One bright moonlight night, 
there came asmart dash against my chamber win- 
dow, waking me from sleep, and lo! that little cat 
had come up an apple-tree, and jumped six feet or 
more up to the narrow window-sill, and was wailing 
for me to let her in. After thut, she made a prac- 
tice of it, whenever she was left out. One night, 
having been obliged, on account of a pumber of 
guests, to make some change in the sleeping ar- 
rangements, I was compelled to take a different 
room onthe opposite side of the house; what did 
the sagacious little animal do but ascend to the 
eaves, by way of the apple-tree, cross over the roof, 
come down on the other side, and seek admittance 
in the dead of night, at my window !—having heard 
my voice and sought out the new locality. 

The most wonderful thing that Scamper has done 
remains to be told. Harry was up on the hay-mow 
one day, and had a fall, face downward. He was 
not hurt in the least, and was about rising, wheu 
the conduct of Scamper, who made her appearance 
in an instant from somewhere in the barn, 30 sur- 
prised him, that he lay perfectly still, to see what 
she would do. Evidently she thought that her 
friend was dead, and tried to arouse him. She ran 
back and forth, rubbing herself against his fave, 
very much excited, and seeming desperate, making 
a singular noise, antl endeavoring im every way to 
attract his attention; till at last, seeming to give 
up, she sat down on the back of his neck, and 
waited solemnly, till Harry could stand it no 
longer, and started up; at which her manifesta- 
tions of delight were overwhelming. What coulda 
faithful dog have done better than that ? 

Scam per is nota year old yet, but she has shown 
so much intelligence and done so many remarkable 
things, that I don’t know but avolume could be 
written about her. KIRKLAND. 


A SUNSHINE STORY. 
BY A. H. POR. 


66 O, Rubie, hold still! You’re the fidgeting- 

est boy Lever saw,” said Sunshine, as she 
parted the pretty chestnut curls, and brushed them, 
one by one, around her finger. 

“T’m glad I’ve got curls, like God,’’ said Rubie, 
joyously. 

**Rubie Williston, what do you mean?” asked Sun- 
shine, in a shocked voice; and she gave his plaid 
flannel sack a little twitch which turned him about 
suddenly. 

‘*Why,” exclaimed Rubie, ‘‘ God’s got curls, ’cause 
I saw his picture in grandpa’s big Bible, and there 
was light shinin’ round and round ’em, too. ’Spect 
there’U be light shinin’ round and round mine, some 
day, if I’m good and think ’bout God every minute.” 

‘* Well, that’s only a picture,’’ said Sunshine, so- 
berly; ‘‘and we don’t really know just how ’tis. I 
don’t think, though, it’s zactly rev’rent to talk ’bout 
it.”’ 

“Ves ’tis revernt,” asserted Rubie, emphatically ; 
‘‘and how’d that picture be in the Bible'if ’twasn’t 
true? ’Sides, I know God's got curls. ’Course he 
has! Curls are boofuller’n other hair, and ’course 
God’s got the boofulest.”’ 

Sunshine made no reply to this convincing argu- 
ment, but very thoughtfully gave the finishing 
touches to the great silken curl that rested grandly 
on top of his head. 

‘* Jus’ one story, Sunshine, fore you go toschool,”’ 
pleaded Rubie, catching her dress as she placed the 
comb and brush in the queer little case that she had 
herself made out of pasteboard, and covered with 
bits of gold paper and ‘“‘ fashion ladies,’’ as she called 
the colored pictures she had cut from an old fashion 
plate. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Rosie, coming forward with her nee- 
dle and thimble (she was busy making dollie’s win- 
ter clothes), ‘‘ tell that one I didn’t get to hear, ’bout 


S’PRISE PARTY.”’ 


“Oh,” said Sunshine, you’re always wanting to 
hear ’bout what happened while I was at Aunt Man- 
dy’slastsummer. Well, Miss Tilly Thornley came 


gentlemen in the neighborhood wanted to come to 
Uncle Jerry’s while she was there; and Jeb Hunter 
asked Uncle Jerry if they couldn’t make as’prise 
party. Uncle Jerry said yes, only to give Aunt 
Mandy time to bake some cake; so he said they’d 
come Thursday evening. Aunt Mandy and Clarissa 
Hodkins cooked all- day Thursday, and [ helped. 
Twas most as nice as Thanksgiving or Christmas. 
Miss Tilly fixed up the rooms with wreaths and vines, 
and made everything look so kind o’ graceful that I 
wished ’twas always that way. 

“That night, when she was all dressed ready, I 
thought I never saw anybody look so lovely. She 
wore a white dress, and was all curls, and bows, and 
roses, and satin, and, oh my! I can’t tell what. I 
had curls myself that night. You see, Miss Tilly 
said my hair would never do in the world the way it 
was; so she did it up in tins, real early that morn- 
ing. It hurt awfully and Uncle Jerry teased me all 
dinner-time, and said I looked like a bald eagle; but 
I didn’t mind. When it was first taken down it look- 
ed worse than ever, I thought; but Miss Tilly brusk- 
ed it out, and put on a blue ribbon to match my 
dress, She put some ’fumery on my handkerchief, 
too, and made me wear her little breast-pin. 

“The party wasn’t much different from the one 
we had here when ’twas Uncle Frank’s birthday, 
only that wasn’t a s’prise party. They played ‘Take 
Home what you Borrow,’ and ‘Clap In and Clap 
Out,’ and ‘ Name and Sentiment,’ and had music and 
supper; and laughed and talked and stayed till I 
was most tired to death. Bat then I had a good 
time. Mrs. Jesse Warner’s Bobby was there. He’s 
so smart; and the ladies and gentlemen kept asking 
bim questions, and trying to get him to talk. One 
lady asked him who killed President Lincoln, and 


jhe said ‘Cain,’ Then they all laughed,” 


there to spend a few days, and the young ladies and 


“Was anybody s’prised at that party ?’’ asked Ro- 
sie, solemnly. : 

‘You wouldn’t catch me havin’ any o’ them old 
wires in my hair,” said Rubie, with a jaunty toss of 
the head. . 

‘**Of course not,’’ answered Sunshine, with digni- 
ty: ‘“‘ yours curls naturally ; but I don’t see any use 
of feeling big ’bout it.’’ 

Sunshine,’ exclaimed Willie, bounding in thro’ 
the kitchen with bis skates on his arm, *‘ mother 
says its after eight; and now, if you ain’t ready in 
three winks of a turtle’s eye, I’ll be off before you.” 

Mrs. Williston made buekwheat cakes for supper 
that night, and, as a matter of course, Sunshine at- 
tended to the baking. 

**I do love to turn cakes,” said she, pushing up her 
sleeve a little, and nibbling a crispy bit of fried bat- 
ter that had been dropped on the edge of the 
griddle. 

** Say, Sunshine,” said Rubie, serambling on top of 
the wood-box, ‘‘ old Miss Mires calls ’em flap-jacks.”’ 

* Yes,’’ said Willie, who was whittling out a gun 
from a piece of kindling-wood, ‘tand I heard Uncle 
Beu tell ‘bout a man in the army that baked cakes, 
and when he turned ’em he’d throw ’em up higher’n 
this ceiling, and they’d come down all right on the 
other side, every time.”’ 

*Pshaw!” said Sunshine; ‘‘I reckon they wasn’t 
always the cleanest in the world. They couldn’t 
help coming down wrong sometimes.”’ ' 

‘Sunshine, what was that story Gyp Kennedy was 
telling you girls in the hall, this noon?” asked Wil- 
lie, now scraping his gun with a piece of broken 
China. 

“Oh, that was 


THE BOY THAT WOULDN’T HAVE HIS TEETH PULLED. 


don’t quite’ prove of Gypsy’s stories, somehow; 
but (ll tell this, and maybe it'll bea ben’fit to Ru- 
bie. 

‘**Once there was a boy that wouldn’t have his 
teeth pulled. His mother tried every way to get 
them out, but she couldn’t. He wasalways too cute 
for her. When he got to be a big man he had the 
dreadfullest tushes ever was, and people couldn’t 
bear to look at him. He hired out to’tendstore, but 
he scared the customers so that the man couldn’t 
keep him. He tried to teach school, but the children 
made so much fun of him he was ’bliged to stop. 
Then he wanted to get marriea, but there wasn’t 
any woman that would begin to have him. So he 
got to drinking whiskey, and went to Lower Califor- 
nia, and turned heathen.”’ 

‘Is that all?’ asked Rubie, with his fingers in his 
mouth. 

‘No; after a while he got ’shamed of being so 
wicked, and came back; but fore he could be re- 
spectable he had to have his teeth all knocked out 
with a hammer.”’ 

**{ fear,” said Uncle Ben, taking his pipe from his 
mouth, ‘‘that that story borders on the realms of 
fiction.”’ 

“Well,”? said Sunshine, ‘’taint my story; but 
Gypsey said her Uncle Jack told it to their Jimmy. 
There’s "nother one, though, that I knowisso. It’s 
called 


“THE MAN WHO SMOKED. 


‘‘One time there was a man,—a real good, nice, 
splendid, kind man; but he had one fault,—he 
smoked. He got to smoking when he was ’way off 
’mong strangers, and he kept on till his old, ugly, 
yellow pipe-stem wore out two of his front teeth; 
and hi8 breath got worse and worse, so that his little 
nieces and nephews can’t hardly bear to kiss him; 
and I’m afraid, if he don’t stop smoking, he’ll come 
to a bad end.”’ 

**Whew!’’ said Uncle Ben, rising and knocking 
the ashes from his pipe; I’ll have to clear out o’ 
here. The smell of them griddles is obnoxious.”’ 

‘“*Let’s have supper now,” said Mrs. Williston, 
coming to the door. ‘Rosie, set the chairs; and 
Sunshine, bring on the cakes and maple syrup.”’— 
National Baptist. ‘ 


SOMETHING FOR THE GIRLS. 


SUPPOSE you really love these rough, teas- 

ing brothers of yours, but don’t you think you 
might show it a little more pleasantly? I can tell 
you I know all about boys. I was brought up ina 
house full of them. I have enough in my own house 
this very minute to keep things from getting dull 
‘and stupid. I know just how rough, and noisy, and 
heedless they are; how they forget to wipe their 
feet on muddy days, throw their caps and scarfs on 
the floor, and leave their books in the queerest 
places, to be hunted up in the last minute before 
school-time. I know how they whittle on the car- 
pets, paste kites on the chair seats, daub the table- 
covers with paint, and spill mucilage on the bed and 
bureau. I know how they come in with a whoop, 
and clatter up stairs like so many fire engines, the 
moment the baby goes to sleep; and how they are 
always leaving the door open, and cutting, and burn- 
ing, and blowing themselves up. But for all that 
we could not spare them from our homes very well, 
could we? and isn’t there something wroug in the 
family when sisters can call their brothers “ nui- 
sances?’’ Yes, that’s the very word she used, and 
I’ve remembered it these half dozen years, for the 
speaker was a pretty, delicate girl, and I was a good 
deal astonished to bear her say, 

‘*A boy in a family of girls is a perfect nuisance.” 

The ‘“‘nuisanee’”’ came home from school pres- 
ently; a hearty, good-natured-looking boy of eleven 
or twelve, whistling ‘‘ Kingdom Coming”’ with all 
his spare breath. He stopped suddenly as he saw 
me, and came forward awkwardly enough to speak 
to me, for he was evidently unaccustomed to meet- 
ing company. Unfortunately his foot came in von- 
tact with his elder sister’s dress, soiling it slightly. 

“You clumsy thing !” was the impatient exclama- 
tion, ‘you ought to be kept in a cage.”’ 

I looked from the crimson face of the “nuisance,” 
and#tried to fancy how sweetly that sister would 
have assured an older gentleman that it was of no 
consequence at all,and was entirely her own fault 
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of the younger sisters was curled up, examining 

with great interest a new magazine. An exclama- 

tion of delight brought her brother to her side, and 

he was soon absorbed in the engravings, looking 

over her shoulder. 

“Wait just a second,” he begged, as she was turn- 

ing a page. 

you always want to see something,”’ said the 
sister, fretfully. ‘Il hate to have any one look over 
my shoulder.”’ 

So it was, from morning until night. There was 
not a place in that house, so far as I could see, where 
the boy was wanted, or a person who wanted him; 
and I wondered if the dear, dead mother knew how 
it was, and whether it would not make her heart 
ache, even in heaven, to see it. If the sisters walked, 
or rode, or sang, or played croquet, no one ever 
said, ‘‘Come, Johnny.’”’ And I really suppose they 
thought he did not eare for their laughing, and teas- 
ing, and snubbing, just because he was a boy, and 
was too brave to show that hecared. I found out 
another thing, too, and that was that the “ nuisance’”’ 
was very convenient when the pony was to be har- 
nessed, the pitcher to be filled with cool water, a big 
bundle to be carried down town, or a disagreeable 
errand to be done; yet I never heard any one say, 

‘Thank you, Johnny; it was kind in you to take 
the trouble.”’ 

No doubt he would haye stared if they had said 
so, but [ think he would have liked it, and I think it 
would have helped him to be polite himself. 

* Why didn’t you thank that boy for bringing 
your hat?’ I asked of a pleasant little girl. 

Why,” she exclaimed, that’s our Tom!” as if 
that were reason enough for not being polite to him. 

‘*T wish I had a sister,” said a boy to his compan- 
ion, in my hearing. “It must be so nice to have 
sisters of your own.’ | 

‘“That’s because you don’t know,” said his com- 
panion. ‘I tell you they plague a fellow the worst 
way, and the bother of it is, you have to take it, 
because you know you daren’t lick ’em.”’ 

That made me think of a little fellow whom I once 
charged with cruelty for pulling out the long legs 
of a grasshopper. | 

‘*Don’t hurt him,”’ was his defense; “ ain’t a mite 
of juicein’em. An’ he don’t squeal, neiver—course 
if it hurt him, he’d say somefin ’bout it.” 

These brothers of yours will not always say when 
you hurt them by unkind careless words, but they 
feel it all the same, and it hurts in another way, by 
gradually chilling their love for you, and making 
them hard-hearted and careless of the comfort of 
others. 

I tell you, girls, vou cannot afford to lose your 
brothers in this way. You need them, and they 
need you. Many a boy has gone into bad company, 
and yielded to evil, degrading influences, simply 
because there was no stronger, purer influences at 
home to draw him away from it. Make your broth- 
ers your companions and friends, and never be 
afraid or ashamed to show your love for them.— 
Little Corporal. 


— A little girl who loves to pray, one night was 
very tired und sleepy, and was getting into her little 
bed without saying her prayers. But her mamma 
told her first to kneel down first to pray. So she 
folded her little hands and said: ‘* Please, God, re- 
member what little Polly said last night, she’s so 
tired to-night. Amen.”’ 


PUZZLES. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 


My first isin wool, but not in sheep; 
My second is in night, but not in sleep ; 
My third is in play, but not in toy; 

My fourth is in lad, but not in boy; 

My fifth is in hurry, but not in run; 
My sixth isin jolly, but not in fun; 

My seventh is in cane, but not in staff; 
My eighth is in smile, but not in laugh; 
My last is in tidy, byt not in neat; 

My whole a prophet used to eat. 


LETTER-CHANGE, 


A word of four letters, beginning with D, 

Rightly arranged, a fruit you will see; 

Cut off the first letter, let F take its place, 

And we must sult. mit to its sentence with grace. 

Again change my head from F unto G, 

And [’m useful to farmers, as plainly you see; 

With H for the G, I a passion reveal, 

And with L a portion of my time do I steal. 

With M for the first, a companion I am; 

And again with N, a nickname for man. 

With P you will find me the top of the head; 

But change it to R, I’m the price to be paid. 
MARION. 


ISOLA, 


A POST-MORTEM EXAMINATION 


has been held over a fish. In it were found the following 
articles: (1.) A part of a fowl; (2.) A metal; (3.) A carriage; 
(4.) A branch; (5.) Intoxicating liquour; (6.) A covering for 
the head; and (7.) A member of a political party. 
Luu D. 
OMETTRES. 


Omit alternate letters of 
A free German city, and leave an insect; 
An animal prominent in the works of Du Chaillu, and leave 
a liquid; 
A domestic animal, and leave a masculine pronoun. 
FLORA. 
DIAGONALS. 


A writer in the Apocrypha. 

A musical instrument; a beast of bigaden. 

A noisy bird. 

A question asked on going for the doctor. 

A bone; a number, 

A German province. | 

The initial letters read downward form a city in New 

York; the first diagonal is a boy’s name; the second diag- 
onal is a girl’s name. BUNNY. 


A BASKET OF FRUIT. 
Rycher; Elipanpep; Goenar; Nanaba; Getromepana; 
ADDIE A. PRICE. 
ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 10. 


Classical Enigma.—The siege and capture of Troy.—FLoRA,” 
BUNNY. ‘ 

Oross- Word Enigma.—Mount Moriah.—FLORA,RUNNY. 

Hidden Trecs.—Cedar ; ash: maple, elm, pear.—FLORA, BUNNY, 


for taking up so much room, In an arm-chair, one | 


« Ometires.~F RoUnDe D.~Fiona, 
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NEXT WEER’S CALENDAR. 

Sunday, May 28, (Whitsun-Duay.) 
Monday, May 29, (Mon. Whitsun Week.) 
Bible Society..........--. rss Boston, Mass. 
Tuesday, May 30, (Tues. Whitsun Week.) 


eee Utica. 
- Boston, Mass. 


Wednesday, May 31. 


di be coehhens Indiana Sunday School Con...... Vincennes. 
....--Ohio Quadrennial S. S. Akron. 
East Maine Conference.. Es ter, Me. 
Ref. (German ...8t. Paul’s Classis. Pa. 


ongregational..Iowa General Association.. ‘ 
do ; . American Missionary Assc.. Boston, Mass. 
do _.Seamen’s Friend Society........ 
Thursday, June 1. 
, egational..Indiana Gen. Association........ Terre Haute. 
..Publishing Boston, Mass. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Camitta, Ga........... Apr. 2 
do MOffman, members..Apr. — 
do "Walkerville 23 members..Apr. 16 
-Greenfield, Ind............. 19 members...— — 
— Clark Co., ...11l members..Apr. 22 
do .-- Grant River, Apr. 26 
do Chauncey, Ind... .-...-63 members..Mav 7 

Christian .-Pleasant Ridge. Towa. 40 members..Feb. 7 
Staunton, In ...55 members... Mar.’ 10 
Bonns Grove, ‘lil.. 20 members.. Mar. 10 
Center Ill.. 12 members..Mar. 26 

Presbyterian Mount Carmel. Pa... ADF. ll 

Osage City, Kans.. members..May. 6 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. 

do N May 3 

Big Cove, Co.. 'Pa.. May 21 

N. Y big 14 
LAID. 

.Cam bridge. May 13 

Presbyterian ... Dunellen, N. May 15 

Ref. Dutch...... Millersvilie, Pa May 7 

HOME NOTES. 
HE Bishops of the Methoslist Episcopal Church 


South held their Annual Council in Nashville 
recently. The venerable Bishop Early, of Virginia, 
was detained at home on account of growing in- 
firmities. The St. Louis Christian Advocate says 
that the Council were all in good health. ‘“ Their 
appearance, however, bears the collar-mark of 
hard work.” 3 

—A Georgia church edifice, which was originally 
built in trust for the use of the colored members 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, came 
into the hands of the African M. E. Church during 
the war—a majority of the old members preferring 
the latter communion. Recently, however, the 
M. E. Chureh South has asserted its right to the 
property, and, on appeal to the Supreme Court of 
Georgia, a decision has been obtained by which 
this right of prior ownership is recognized. The 
Nashville Christian Advocate says that this ruling 
will not only compel] the African M. E. Church to 
relinquish its hold on severa] Georgia churches, 
but also deprive it of considerable church prop- 
erty in Kentucky and Louisana. 


—In the Baptist Year Book there are registered 
243 Doctors of Divinity. Nearly one-half of these 
Baptist D.D.’s are resident in Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, New York, and Philadelphia. Although the 
great numerical strength of the denomination is 
in the South, the number of D.D.’s in that section 
is only 73. 

—John Thomas, M.D., the founder of the Thom- 
asites, or Christadelphians, died on the 4th inst., 
in Hoboken. He attained much prominence years 
azo as a fellow-worker with Alexander Campbell, 
from whom he afterwards separated. The Chris- 
tadelphians am religious materialists. They be- 
lieve that the soul of an infant perishes; that man 
will have no conscious existence between death 
and the resurrection; and that the wicked will 
have no conscious existence after the second death. 
They are opposed to any fixed form of worship, 
and have little faith in systems of education. So- 
cieties of this sect are to be found in the West and 
South. There is also a small body in Worcester, 
Mass. 

—In Paw Paw, Michigan, the Episcopal rector, 
the Rev. D. Baker, has erected an addition to his 
house, which with the adjacent rooms, forms a tol- 
erably spacious chapel. In the absence of a regu- 
lar church edifice, worship is now carried on in the 
rectory. 

—The New York correspondent of the Episcopal 
Register intimates that at the Rev. Dr. Armitage’s 
(Baptist) Church, in this city, various Episcopal 
innovations have disclosed themselves in the 
choice of music, the choir singing the Deus, and 
“‘In Benediction ” after the sermon. 


—Zion’s Herald gives us a glimpse of some of 
the cases which the Preacher’s Aid Society of the 
Methodist Egiscopal Church in Massachusetts has 
annually to consider. One application this year 
was from a leading pioneer preacher in New En- 
gland. He was seventy-seven, in poor health, 


with fifteen dollars income. The Society voted. 


him $250. “The widow of a man whom the 
Church delighted to honor” presented her claim. 
She was seventy-six,in gvod health, no property, 
no income, four in the family, and no means of 
earning a living. What was given in this case is 
not stated, but the amount’.was probably $125. 
Altogether there were thirty applicants, the awards 
anging from $50 upwards. The Society at the 


end found that it bad gone four hundred dollars 
beyond its fund, and was therefore compelled to 
eut down nearly all the gifts. 


—The project of a new Presbyterian Home in this 
city appears to have dropped out of sight, and the 
Presbyterian Banner consequently proposes that 
the Home Mission and Church Erection Boards 
should be transferred to Philadelphia. 


—Dr. Seiss, editor of the Lutheran, makes the 
following statement: “ For the last fifteen years, 
I have refused so much as to vote at political elec- 
tions, holding that my citizenship is in heaven, and 
that I am only an ambassador in this corrupt earth- 
ly country, in whose squabbles I have no very im- 
portant concern. Having sworn allegiance to the 
kingdom which is not of this world, though not 
wholly indifferent to this world’s affairs, I consider 
myself to a large degree expatriated from earth, 
save to submit myself to ‘the powers that be,’ un- 
til Iam recalled by Him wbo has placed me here.” 


—The pastor of a Baptist church in West Vir- 


}ginia, writes to the Baptist Record that he has 


lately added to his flock a young disciple of only 
seven years. The child is called Hattie, and the 
Church had for some time opposed her baptism on 
the ground of immaturity. The rest of the story 
is thus told: “I took her on my knee on Saturday 
morning, April ist, and said, ‘Well, Hattie, there 
is a prospect of your being baptized to-morrow. I 
understand Brother —— is going to bring your 
ease before the Church, and withdraw his objec- 
tions.’ She said, ‘ But may be there’ll be some one 
there to-day who was not there last night, that 

will object.’ Said -I, ‘Well, what will you do if 
there is?’ Her reply touched my heart, and I 
could not restrain my tears. ‘I'll wait till they 


23| think I may come in,’ and after a moment’s pause, 


‘I want the Church to be satisfied.’ The deacon 
brought the matter before the Church, and after 
a long discussion she was received. The next day, 
after a trial of three months before the Church 
and the world, she was baptized. It was to many 
a beautiful sight to see one so young, so small, 
calmly and without the least sign of nervousness, 
go down into the water, and be buried in baptism 
as was her dear Redeemer.” 


HOME CHURCHES. 


HE General Assembly has opened its sessions 

at Chicago, and the report of the Committee 
of Twenty-one has already been made public. The 
recommendations in regard to Church Work were 
mainly those of detail, looking to a complete or- 
ganization of the forces of Presbyterianism. A 
general commission which shall have supervision 
over the benevolent work of the Church is pro- 
posed, its members to consist of five representa- 
tives of each Board, and one delegate from each 
Synod ; meetings to be held twice a year, and the 
reports of proceedings to be given in to the Gen- 
eral Assembly. Four Executive Boards should 
also be constituted for Home Work, for Publica- 
tion, for Foreign Work, and for Benevolence and 
Finance. For the purpose of a better organiza- 
tion of the sources of contributions, every Pres- 
bytery is enjoined to appoint a Standing Commit- 
tee, with very full powers. The subject of life 
insurance and ministerial relief is referred to sim- 
ply to call the attention of the Assembly tothe ad- 
visability of appointingaspecial committee for fur- 
ther investigation ; the aid of experts being neces- 
sary for this. It was suggested that each congre- 
gation pay an annual premium on a life policy for 
its pastor, in addition to the regular salary, that 
this policy should attach to the minister, in case 
of transfer from one charge to another, and that 
all assurance should be in the form of annuities. 
The report is made the second order of Wednes- 
day of this week. On Saturday, the Standing- 
Committee on Education reported. During the 
past year there were 230 theological, 284 collegiate, 
and 156 academic students. The receipts of the 
year were $79,812.29, and the payments to April 
30, $79,449.17, leaving a balance of $15,000 still due 
on the May appropriations. When this is paid 
nothing will remain to meet the Autumn and 
Winter payments, which would amount to $130,- 
000. By the acts of the Legislatures of New York 
and Pennsylvania, the two old Boards are united, 
and the transfer of their property legalized. 


The Baptists have joined with the Presbyterians 
in taking possession of Chicago. On Friday last, 
the Bible and Publication Society held its sessions. 
This organization, which claims to have initiated 
the colporteur system in America, printed last 
year about six million copies of books, tracts, ete. 

The total of bound volumes thus far issued is 
534. Three hundred and eight new Sunday- 
schools have been organized during the year, and 
500 converts have been baptized by colporteurs. 
The receipts in the business. department for the 
year ending March 1, 1871, are $274,439.09, being 
$19,925.09 more than the business receipts of last 
year. The receipts in the missionary department 
are $57,709.60, being $9,574.59 less than the benev- 
olent receipts last year. 

The Home Missionary Society met on Saturday, 
and a breezy political discussion ensued. The 
Rev. Dr. Burroughs, of Richmond, Va., declared 
it to be his belief that the holding of the Africans 
in bondage was not morally wrong. The Rev. Dr. 
Travner, of Memphis, thought the negro was never 
so happy as when in chains in the South. To this 
the Rev. Mr. Grimes, of Boston, retorted that the 


blood of the two races had been coursing for fifty 


—-- 


years through his veins without quarreling. So 
great warmth was felt by both parties that the 
Convention adjourned without final action on the 
report. The statistics of the Society for the past 
year are thus stated: The work of the Society 
has been divided into three departments, the 
Northern, the Southern, and the Church Edifice. 
In the Northern department 217 missionaries have 
been employed in 28 States and Territories. Twen- 
ty-three of these laborers are German Baptist 
ministers; 12 are Scandinavians; and the others 
are preaching in the French, Dutch, Chinese, and 
Indian languages. In San Francisco, Ah Fung, 
a Chinese minister, preaches every Sunday to con- 
gregations in the streets, numbering from 500 to 
1,500, and $20,000 has been provided for the estab- 
lishment of a mission under his direction. In the 
southern half of the country over 100 missionaries 
have been employed. In the Freedmen’s Educa- 
tional Department $55,000 has been expended in 
the establishment of schools and the support of 
colored students for the ministry. The valuation 
of school property is $130,000, and 2,769 persons 
have received instruction in week-day classes. In 
the Church Edifice Department 60 churches have 
been erected, and church property has been saved 
worth $100,000. 


The Southern Baptist Convention at St. Louis 
was not marked by the development of any 
specially exciting controversy” Dr. Fulton, of 
Bostor, who came as a representative of the 
Northern wing, made an elaborate speech, in 
which he asserted that the question of the day 
is whether America shall be Baptist or Roman 
Catholic. He, therefore, urged union and con- 
solidation. His views do not appear, however, to 
have been very favorably received. The report 
of the Board of Publication provoked a very 
warm debate, inasmuch as it recommended the 
raising of additional funds in order “ to create a 
literature fully Baptistic, and free from a sec- 
tional spirit.” This seems to have been regarded 
as an unfair shot at the Northern Publication 
Society, and eventually an amendment was 
earried by 79 to 17, which, if we read aright the 
proceedings published by the Central Baptist, 
practically nullifies the recommendation of the 
Board, and restricts its action to the publication 
of the periodicals now in its charge, and of such 
books as may have already been stereotyped. 
During the discussion, Rev. Dr. Boyce said: 
‘*‘The Southwestern Publishing Company was 
represented not long since as being so well estab- 
lished that its stock was in earnest demand in the 
market, and its Secretary, moved by feelings of 
delicacy against receiving to himself its large 
profits, sold his stock to eager seekers; yet 
within one year from that time the concern 
smashed up.” As tothe need of Sunday-school 
Libraries, neither Rev. Mr. Ray, of Kentucky, nor 
Rev. Mr. Williams, of Maryland; was at all con- 
vinced. The latter thought the great thing was 
to bring children to Christ. In his own Sunday- 
school the library had not been opened for 
months. (Several voices—*“ Nor in mine.” We 
have none.”) 


The Sunday-School Convention of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church South, which met lately at 
Nashville, Tenn., had some lively discussions. A 
prominent question was, “The best manner of 
securing the Attendance of Sunday-school Chil- 
dren at Public Worship.” One of the speakers 
said that the children go to Sunday-school at nine 
o’clock, to church at eleven, and do not get out 
until one, thus being confined for four hours, 
while grown people are engaged in worship only 
two. Moreover, tlie little ones sit in perfect tor- 
ture, with their feet dangling unsupported from 
the seats—“ and this together with scoldings which 
they receive for various mental aberrations in- 
cident to childhood was enough to set them 
against the worship of the Sanctuary.” Rev. Mr. 
Kelley had attempted to preach down to the 
children, had made a sermon out of “three of 
Beecher’s,” and had been called by a lady friend 
“a fool” for his pains. Rev. Mr. Hearn thought 
this lady a sensible woman. Dr. Lipscomb -had 
his own remedy: “ Let the shekinal glory beam 
from the pulpit and the chancel, and your chil- 
dren will reflect the glory of God.” Dr. Abbey 
intimated that the great mistake was in thinking 
grown people had superior intelligence. “Now, 
four-fifths of the congregations to which sermons 
are preached rank with the children in intel- 
lectual capacity.” Dr. Hamilton held that much 
“might be accomplished if there was not a dread 
of jostling the views of gentlemen of wealth in 
regard to the order and proprieties of worship.” 
A clergyman of his acquaintance constantly 
preached over the heads of his people. He finally 
took his servant girl into his confidence. His new 
sermon was exceedingly simple. Nevertheless 
the ancilliary advice was to “plain it a little 
more.” He kept on “ plaining,” until he had satis- 
fied the young lady of the kitchen, and on preach- 
ing it moved his audience to tears. Drs Green 
believed that if hymn-books were only red, the 
children would take to them naturally. Dr. 
Bottomley thought the clergy preached too much 
geology, and not enough repentance. Dr. Wight- 
man, of Charleston, illustrated, in “an eloquent 
lecture,” the symbolical representation of Scrip- 
ture. “ Mount Zion was represented by a pyra- 
midal shaped figure in the center of which God 
was represented by an eye. Around the top of 


the figure, and above the eye, were stars ‘ dif- 
from one another in glory.’” Dr. 
could not understand how a Methodist Con- 
gregation could become enthusiastic over such 
a beegum.” “Faith,” he said, “climbs to asub- 
limer height than can be ever reached with pencil 
and with chalk.” Dr. Madden agreed with Dr. 
Kelley, and hinted that there was danger of 
Popish innovation. Dr. Houston spoke of the 
efficacy of the ante-natal education of children. 
After closing remarks by Bishop Kavanaugh and 
others, the Convention adjourned with prayer by 
Bishop Keener, and the benediction by Bishop 


FOREIGN CHURCHES* 


HE London May meetings appear to have 
been unusually well attended the present 
year. The Baptist societies, some five in num- 
ber, several naval and sailors’ religious associa- 
tions, the Sunday-School Union, evangelical and 
religious tract societies, the Free and Open Church 
Association, the Liberation Society, the Society 
for the’ Promotion of Christianity among the 
Jews, all held sessions during the first eight or 
ten days of the present month. The British and 
Foreign Bible Society, however, attracted the most 
conspicuous attention, its labors the last year 
having been unusually fruitful. The report an- 
nounced that the circulation of the Scriptures, in 
whole and in part, had all but doubled during 
1870, no less than 3,903,067 copies having been dis- 
tributed. It is believed that at the commence- 
ment of the present century there were scarcely 
as many copies of the sacred volume existing in 
the whole world. The special demand upon the 
resources of the society came from the German 
and French troops. But beyond this, Spain and 
Italy have drawn largely upon the Society, and 
there has been a considerable increase of circula- 
tion in almost all European countries, including 
Russia, Austria, Denmark, Belgium, and Holland. 
It may be added that the total of the receipts for 
the year amounted to nearly a million dollars, and 
the total issues of the Society are reported as 
having reached the immense number of 63,299,788 
copies. 


OTHER RELIGIONS. 


HE Mormons have been painted so often in 
somber colors, by observant though unap- 
preciative travelers, that it is gratifying to come 
upon so hearty an admirer of this wonderful 
people, as Elder Miles Grant appears to be. This 
distinguished Adventist missionary made a brief 
stay at Salt Lake City, on his return from Cali- 
fornia. In a long and double-leaded editorial, 
printed in the World’s Crisis, of Boston, he tells us 
that he found the Mormons temperate, industrious, 
quiet, and sincere. They hate vanity and the 
foolish fashions of this world. The women have 
a Quaker simplicity. Rich food, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, and intoxicating liquors are all discarded. 
They are the healthiest and the least licentious 
people in the United States. They are close Bible 
students, and are “ very familiar with the Old 
Testament prophecies.” - They hold to a literal 
resurrection, and the personal coming of Christ. 
“Their views of baptism are the same as enter- 
tained by the Campbellites; that sins are not re- 
mitted till after baptism. When their children 
are eight years of age, they have them baptized, 
and then they are members of the church, pro- 
vided they accept the Mormon faith. Any one 
can become a member of their church by adopt- 
ing their system of belief, and declaring their in- 
tention to do right. They do not believe in 
revivals and conversions, as taught by the evan- 
gelical denominations generally : that is, a sudden 
change of heart.” On the subject of polygamy 
they are probably not quite right. But they ad- 
here to it from a sense of duty. Their preachers 
claim that monogamy came from pagan Rome and 
the Devil. They appear to have exhibited the 
heartiest interest in Elder Grant, opening the 
Tabernacle to him, printing his hand-bills gra- 
tuitously, paying his board at the Townsend 
House, and begging him to stay longer and to 
come again. 


The Board of Delegates of American Israelites 
held their annual session in this city on the 16th 
inst. The report of the Executive Committee 
dwelt upon the Roumania and Russian persecu- 
tions, and found reason for hopefulness in the 
prospects of the Palestine colonization project and 
the Universal Israelite Alliance. The proposed 
religious amendment to the Constitution was refer- 
red to as by no means dangerous, and the achieve- 
ments of the Society for the Conversion of Jews 
were commented upon with good-humored raillery. 
Mr. Hart of New York offered and subsequently 
carried a series of resolutions in which the re- 
newed persecution of Christians in China was de- 
nounced, and the Government of the United States 
was urged to interfere in the interests of univer- 
sal religious freedom. The Delegates decided 
that a Jewish Publication Society should at once 
be organized, on a basis of annual subscriptions of 
three dollars per member. The Society will have 


its chief office in New York city, and it is proposed 
to publish immediately a cheap edition of the Bi- 
ble, an English translation of the first volume of 
Gratz’s History of the Jews, and a translation of 


Geiger’s Gabirol, 
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News of the Week. 


HOME. 


fess SENATE might possibly have finished its 
work of ratification and adjourned by this 
time, had it not spent parts of several days in try- 
ing to find out who furnished the information 
which enabled the Tribune to print the text of the 
Treaty before the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved. The Executive Session, however, is re- 
ported, as regularly as if no arrests or imprison- 
ments had taken place for the publication of news 
surreptitiously obtained, and some correspondents 
do not hesitate to refer to “ your reporter inside 
the Senate.” There is a very general impression 
that the Treaty will be approved, although sundry 
aiuendments have been proposed and will probably 
be voted down. Senators Davis of Kentucky, 
Thurman of Ohio, and others, made long speeches, 
no one of which, so far as reported, were unequivo- 
cally in favor of or against the Treaty. The question 
as to the final powers of the British Commissioners 
has been at last settled by an appeal to the Earl de 
Grey, who stated that the ratification of treaties is 
the duty of the Crown, Parliament can discuss and 
legislate, but the royal signature only is required to 
ratify. 


Ku-Klux outrages continue at the South, as it 
was to be expected, notwithstanding sundry arrests 
made by United States troops. The latest case of 
the kind is described as a raid of a hundred dis- 
guised, nrounted men upon the town of Newberry, 
about forty miles northwest of Columbia, 8. C. 
They surrounded the house of one Simon Young, a 
colored man, Chairman of the Board of County 
Commissioners, and fired one or two volleys into the 
windows, wounding Young’s wife and child. Young 
shot and dangerously wounded one of his assailants, 
who has since been arrested and held to bail, and 
escaped to the woods, receiving two wounds as he 
fled. Other houses were visited, but the occupants, 
warned by the firing, had secured safety by flight. 
A correspondent of the Tribune says that these dis- 
turbances occur wherever the whites and negroes 
are nearly equalin numbers. That is to say, where 
the negroes are so few as to exert no appreciable 
political influence, and where they are so numer- 
ous as to be able to defend themselves. 


* The condition of these counties may be summed up as 
follows: The better classes hate and despise the State Gov- 
ernment; the poor whites, ignorant and cowardly, but 
cruel and revengeful, detest the negroes as their rivals in 
labor and politics; the timid, superstitious and ignorant 


negroes distrust the whites, and always fear that an at-f p 
t ms volt. A despatch from Varsailles states that some 


tempt will be made to remand them to Slavery; incom- 
petent and dishonest men have been placed in office by the 
well-meaning negroes; mysterious and murderous Ku- 
Klux gangs go about the country; the State Government 
is weak and vacillating, and many of its officers are more 
intent on filling their pockets than upon enforcing the 
laws and protecting the citizens,”’ 


itis to be feared that this discouraging sketch of 
affairs in South Carolina is only too true, and the 
fact that a force of United States troops has been 
sent to Newberry does not mend matters very 
much, for it is too late to prevent outrages which 
are past, and it cannot in the nature of things have 
a lasting concili@ting effect in the future. 


It will be remembered that eighteen months 
ago a very fierce contest for the control of the 
Albany and Susquehanna Railroad Company took 
place between Mr. Fisk and Mr. Ramsey, each 
party claiming to have elected their Board of 
Directors, and that various suits were thereupon 
commenced. The main suit was tried in the Special 
Term, and judgment given against the Fisk party. 
An appeal was taken, and the General Term have 
sustained the original judgment. Judge Mullen 
giving the opinion. The decision declares against 
the legality of the election of the ‘‘ Fisk Board,” 
and sustains that of the ‘‘ Ramsey Board’’ of Di- 
rectors of the Railway Company. The receiver 
appointed at the instance of the Fisk party is, 
therefore, abolished and the duly elected Directors 
ure authorized to take immediate possession of the 
road and proceed against the Erie managers to re- 
eover the costs of the action. Had the case been 
tried in this city, as such cases will be if the 
Governor signs the Amended Code, we can scarely 
doubt that the decision of the lower court would 
have been reversed. 


Bridge-building will absorb a Jarge amount of 
capital, and employ much of the best engineering 
skill of the country during the coming ten years. 
The Mississippi at St. Louis will shortly be spanned 
by a structure which has cost years of painstaking 
labor and calculation. Both the caissons for the 
East River Bridge, between this city and Brooklyn, 
will soon be in position; and now we have the an- 
nouncement that the ‘‘Hudson Highland Suspen- 
sion Bridge Company ”’ chartered a year or more 
ago, has begun operations. Among the locating en- 
gzineers we notice the names of George B. McClel- 
lan, Q. A Gilmore, and E. L. Viele. The bridge will 
be in onespan of 1,600 feet from shore to shore ata 
height of 155 feet above the water. Its eastern abut- 
ment will be on Anthony’s Nose, and the western 
will beat old Fort Clinton nearly opposite. This 
location is nearly mid-way between Peekskill and 
West Point, and is the narrowest available place in 
the river. The solid granite of the mountains 
whereon the abutment towers will stand, affords 
the best possible anchoring ground for the cables, 
so that comparatively little masonry will be re- 
quired. This bridge will open a route between the 
East and West, whereby freight and passengers can 
be transported without the expense of re-shipment, 
and will not be subject to delays on account of ice. 
Short, branch railroads will connect with the Erie 
at Turner’s and with the Hudson River Railroad at 
Peekskill, and the New England Air-Line Railway 
will cross it without serious deflection. The capital- 
ists who are engaged in this project are, it is under- 


stood, wholly independent of any railroad corpo- 
ration, and a certain toll per car will be charged in 
all cases. The estimated cost of the bridge is $2,000,- 
000, and the intention of the builders is to finish it 
during the summer of 1875. 


Capt. Shufeldt, commanding the Tehuantepec 
Surveying Expedition, arrived in Washington on 
Saturday, from Savannah, where he left the May 
Flower, the flag-ship of the expedition. The mem- 
bers of the party are arriving in the country by 
different steamers from Mexico and Havana. Capt. 
Shufeldt reports that a thorough survey has been 
made of this route, and he is satisfied that an inter- 
oceanic surface eanal can be built across the 
isthmus at a cost which the importance of the work 
will justify. The surveys are entirely original, 
depending upon no previous explorations, and the 
supply of water is taken from a source never before 
thought of for this purpose. A detailed report of 
the survey will soon besubmitted and published. 


FOREIGN. 


HERE is no reason to doubt that the Commune 

is practically dead. On Sunday the Versaillist 
troops on the south of the city discovered that the 
ramparts, whence a brisk fire had been kept up for 
three days, were abandoned by the insurgents. A 
Government force at once occupied the vicinity of 
the gate opposite Fort Montrouge and word was 
sent along the line ordering a general advance. Lit- 
tle or no opposition was encountered and the Gov- 
ernment troops at once occupied that portion of the 
city, or most of it, which lies south of the Seine. 
We can hardly venture to hope that the Commune 
will finally yield without a struggle at the barri- 
eades which have been constructed in the laby- 
rinth of streets in the Belleville and Montmartre 
districts where it made its first stand, but it isa 
great gain that the Government troops are once 
more inside the walls, and we can but hope that the 
spirit of the Reds is sufficiently broken to preclude 
the possibility of « very desperate resistance. The 
isolation of the city is complete as we go to press 
and little is authoritively known except that fires 
are raging in the vicinity of Montmartre, while fre- 
quent explosions are heard above the continuous 
fire of musketry and artillery. The Prussians on 
the northeast are aiding the Versaillists in that they 
have doubled the strength of their advanced corps, 
and strict orders are issued that no insurgents 
shall be allowed to escape through their lines. 
They have likewise cut the railroad, so that with a 
moderate degree of foresight the Government will 
be able to secure and punish the leaders of the re- 


80,000 troops have entered the city and the indi- 
catiens are that they are pressing the Communists 
back to their stronghold on Montmartre. It is 
impossible to guess what acts of infamy have been 
perpetrated during the latter part of this civil war, 
and until order is restored, as there is every reason 
to hope it will be ere long, the fate of the superb 
monuments of art which have made Paris the most 
brilliant capitol of the world, must remain in 
doubt. Since the destruction of the column in the 
Place Vendome, we can feel no confidence that 


happens to be raised for its destruction. 


Anticipating its own downfall, the Commune 
had the foresight to prepare a financial statement 
which our English cousins calla Budget. Thisis a 
full account of receipts and expenditures from the 
20th of Murch to the 30th of April. It shows that in 
forty days the total expenditure of the Commune 
has been $5,027,600, of which $4,011,000 have gone to 
the War Office, and $362,000 to the Intendence, 
while the different Mairies have swallowed up 
$289,000. To meet this outlay the Finance Minister 
found $931,600 in various coffers which are specified, 
the Octroi yielded him $1,693,200, sales of tobacco 
brought in $351,800, and to make up all deficiencies, 
the Bank of France lent $1,550,000, carrying the 
total receipts for the forty days up to $5,200,000. 
Since the first of May the Commune has probably 
foraged pretty extensively, and it is at least doubt- 
ful if any account of its receipts and expenditures 
will ever be audited. 

Mail news from England brings the details of 
the defeat in the House of Commons of the bill for 
the removal of the electoral disabilities of women. 
This defeat is rather more emphatic than the one 
which it received last year. Mr. Bou verie appears 
to be the chief opponent of the measure, and por- 
tions of his speech are quoted bygthe leading jour- 
nals, most of which appear to approve the action of 
the House for the same reasons which are advanced 
by the opponents of the woman’s suffrage move- 
ment here. The unpopularity of the Cabinet 
is briefly accounted for as follows: The Licens- 
ing Bill—a measure very unpopular with keep- 
ers of tap-rooms—threw the influence ot 150,000 
publicans on the side of the opposition. The aboli- 
tion of the army purchase system creates social dis- 
content in a very influential class. The bills on local 
taxation introduced by Mr. Goschen have proved 
irritating to the small land owners, and to crown 
all Mr. Lowe’s Budget produced a temporary seces- 
sion of the entire Whig party. Every one of these 
disaffected classes legitimately influences several 
votes in the House, and the natural result is that 
the Ministry finds itself almost unsupported and 
with nearly the whole working business of the ses- 
sion thrown back on its hands for revision. An- 
other proposition has been madein Parliament to 
establish a penny-postage system between England 
and the United States. No doubt is entertained by 
the originator of the measure concerning the will- 
ingneéss of the English Postal Department to enter 
into such an arrangement, the only question being 
with regard to the American authorities. One actual 
reform has been introduced in the British Army. It 
has heretofore been customary to pay the troops 


even Notre Dame itself will be spared if a cry] Co 


daily, a regulation requiring an amount of clerical | 


work which it is difficult to estimate in time or} 
money, besides which it was the most inconvenient 
system that could be contrived. Hereafter matters 
will be greatly simplified by paying the men weekly. 


The more our neighbors in the British posses- 
sions think about the Treaty of Washington, the less 
they like it, and the New Brunswick Legislature has 
gone so far as to adopt resolutions condemping the 
terms of the treaty, in so far as they affect the inter- 
ests of Canada. The vote was unanimous in both 
Houses. The Lieutenant Governor said in his speech 
on the treaty: ‘‘The result of the deliberations of 
the Joint High Commission at Washivgton, so far as 
our Dominion Provincial interests are involved, is 
calculated to excite alarm and dissatisfaction; but 
we cannot for a moment suppose that the Dominion 
Parliament will give its consent to those parts of the 
treaty which dispose of our invalu -bie fishery rights 
for the veriest mockery of an equivalent, when we 
should have received in return therefor at least a 
free admission to United States markets of our ships, 
coal, and lumber. 


_ Yellow Fever in its most malignant form has, 
during the three months just past, almost dcpopu- 
lated the city of Buenos Ayres. Twelve thousand 
deaths occurred up to the 14th of April, which is the 
date of a letterto the New York Herald, bringing 
the latest intelligence, and as many asa hundred and 
tifty thousand of the inhabitants have fied to other 
towns, or avywhere in fact, glad to escape with their 
lives even at the cost of living in the woods. On 
April 9th, 749 deaths from the fever were reported, 
and on several other days the number of deaths ex- 
ceeded or approached 500. The city is now paying 
the penalty for nearly two centuries of carelessness, 
as to sanitary regulaiions. It has been the practice, 
from time immemorial, for the inhabitants to dig 
cess-pools under their houses, and throw into them 
all the refuse matter of the household. When these 
sinks became full their mouths were filled up anda 
new sink was dug elsewhere. This practice was uni- 
versal in all quarters, and as may be imagined, the 
earth under the city has in the course of years be- 
come impregnated with pestilence-breeding matter 
of which it is almost impossible to get rid. The ex- 
pediency of burning the whole city or of abandon- 
ing it entirely is seriously vonsidered by the authori- 
ties. Business is of course suspended, banks are 
closed and for the present Bucvos Ayres is inhabited 
only by those who prefer to risi their lives rather 
than sacrifice duty or interest as the case may be. 
At last accounts the death-rate had fallen off to 
something less than 300 a day, and hopes were enter- 
tained that the worst was over. 


The Markets. 


PRODUGE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Barley, ‘Cut-meats,pks.... | Oats, bush.:...134,951 
Beans, bush.. 118 | Dried Fruitpkes.. ‘70 | Peas, bus 22,728 
Beet. 179 | Eggs, bbis 11,619 | Pork. bDIB..... 3.210 
Butter, 14,974 Flor. ... 70,557 Resin. 6.066 
pks.... 10,611 | Seed. bush.. Rye, bush...... 
Corn, 297,212 | ales.. 3 1156 | Tobacco. hhds.. 1.550 

oO. pks..&c.. 4,734 


r 
( ush.. 

Corn Moai. bbis..3 "926 | Lara 085 

Corn Meal, bags. 2,242 Teather. sides. 83.659 6,429 
Cotton, pales. . [2.992 Malt. bush..... 1,050 | Wheat, bush.. 268,098 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, May 20th, were as ful- 
lows: 


Wheat, etc. 


White Woe .$1.63@1,75 | Corn. # bush............ 
Amber do. .-1.60@1.67 | Rye. # 1.08.@1.20 
White oii iwal 85 | Oats, Dush............ 68 @72 

Spring, Nel, # bush....—@l1.53 | Barley, # 70@1.20 


Flour and Meal. 


State Superfine. # .5.50@6,00 | Extra. # 75 

State Choice. 15.07.10 med. @ bbi....3.10@6.85 

Western Extra. # bbi..7.00@8.75 | Rye Fiour, inf. to ex. a 20G6.10 

medium ¥bbi. 6.23.27. ; Corn-Meul, inf to ex... .3.25@4.25 
tra 


Genesee, # bbl 10@8 
Provisions. 
Pork. clear. West,#bb!.... .50| Beef. India Mees. te. 
Prime West.Mess. do. .... $15.00 | Shoulders, D.............. 64 @7 
Dressed Hous D........ Hams. pickled, ¥ B.......... 13 
Beet. ex. Mess. # Dbi......$15.418 | Bacon, # D..... 
Beef, plain Mess,# bDbi....$10@15 | Lard, cnoice, # D......a.. 
Batter. 
State Extra, # ......-..... | Western medium. # B.....15@20 
Pennsylvania, Ex.. # b....28@%1 | Common grades, # D...... 12@15 
Western Ex., # D.......... 18 @23 
Cheese. 
ries, Med i WwW estern ene eeees 
LIVE STOCK. 


NEW YORK, May 22d, 1871. © 
- Receipts for the week. 


Reeves 6, i Sheev and Lambs........... 21.958 
Prices. 
Milch mediu oe. S@l 
Veals prt ... 8@9 | Swine, prime........ 


Scientific and Sanitary 


CONSERVATION OF FORCE. 


EV. MR. HIGHTON, of England, has inter- 
ested himself to develop some of the weak 
points in the theory of the Conservation of Force. 
The theory isa very happy one. Itis a great help 
in adjusting scientific problems, or in putting diffi- 
culties out of sight, and above all it is the corner- 
stone in every theory of evolution. - It has a certain 
truth in it, which is in fact a mere truism, i. e. equal 
quantities of mechanical motion are equal to one 
another; or a pound of force equals a pound of 
force. The weakness of it is in the gross,assumption 
that each kind of force can be measured off into 
every other kind of force in terms of mechanical 
motion, which is a fallacy. All work done cannot be 
thus gauged any more than all values can be ex- 
pressed in dollars. The theory stands on an exceed- 
ingly narrow basis, and even on its own ground 
does not prove. Mr. Highton is giving much trouble 
in this matter. A certain expenditure of zinc ina 
galvanic battery, by help of certain condactinn| 


wiresjand magnets, sustains fifty pounds, but, change 

the wires and magnets and with the same expendi- 

ture you get a sustaining power of 100 pounds. The 
philosophers talk very grandly. They say they can’t 
be stopped in their great labors to argue with sucha 
man as Mr. Highton, who dares to question the doc- 
trine of Conservation, they rule him out of court 
indignantly by charging him witb holding to per- 
petual motion, and they wonder how the Chemical 
News, a very respectable journal, can allow him # 
hearing, and the tail end of the indictment is that. 
he appears to keep his eyes too closely in the Zinc.. 
This is precisely where they don’t wish to be too. 
closely pushed. The expenditure of the zinc is the 
measure, and that corresponds ten or twice ten 
pounds according to some wise adjustments; which 
is no small trouble. To escape difficulty we are told 
that power is not power unless it be shown in me- 
chanical motion, and that toi.ave this you must 
make and unmake a magnet, and that the time is 
doubled in transmission when you have double pow- 
er from the same quantity of zinc. This may be 
true, but it is certainly absurd when put in as an 
answer. There is something there which is holding 
a certain weight say ten pounds; it takes a certaim 
expenditure of zinc to hold it there half an hour 

Changing the size of the wires or the magnets, with 
the same expenditure of zinc twice ten pounds 
may be held up for half an hour. They don’t like to 
call this work done because there is no motion in the 
case. But there is expenditure of zinc, and there is 
something done; and then by a change of wires 
twice that something is done. If it be not work, what 
isit? Let a man hold a weight of ten pounds half 
an hour, without motion, he will tell you it is work, 
and costs energy. It is only by arbitrary definitions 
and restrictions that the doctrine of Conservation of 
force is made to stand. The real facts and mysteries. 
regarding the different kinds of force and their rela- 
tions, are thus put out of sight, because of ulterior 
motives and theories, which might be disturbed. 
The autocrats of science in resor.ing to sneers and 
ridicule only disclose their own weakness. Say that 
nothing is work done which is not represented in me- 
chanical motion, and force the world to accept it, 
and you can readily maintain materialism in all its 
extremes, and silence all the Hightons by a slap on 
the mouth, as is essayed in Nature and the Journal 
of the Franklin Institute. But let people understand 
that to maintain that all work done is mechanical 
motion, is an arbitrary assumption, a begging of the 
question—a question which is yet no where near a 
valid solution. 


STORK COUNCIL. 


R. H. VAN LENNEP relates in his Travels 
in Asia Minor, asingular but well authenti- 
cated stork story. Storks abound around Smyrna, 
and are hospitably treated by the natives, who al- 
low them to build their nests in peace on the roofs 
and chimnyes of their houses. At Bournabat, an 
out-lying village, some mischievous chap once put 
a hen’s egg in a stork’s nest, which in due time 
hatched astonishing the foster parents very greatly. 
After long looking at it and much vehement chat- 
tering of bills, after the manner of storks, the male 
went off, and after a time returned with a large 
flock whcih covered the roof of the house, and pro- 
ceeded to examine the mysterious young monster. 
By clattering of bills and much gesticulation, show- 
ing excited debate, they held a lengthened con- 
clave. The enc of the ‘‘pow-wow’”’ seemed to be 
in asanguinary decision, which they proceeded at 
once to execute. They fell on the luckless supposed 
mother of this monstrous progeny and killed her 
on the spot. The stork isa bird always weleomed 
by man, because of its usefulness as a destroyer of 
vermin and in the removal of offal. It will become 
quite tame when well treated. 


STORAGE OF SUN-HEAT. 


) & has not yet been shows that a single particle 
- of sun-heat is withdrawn from doing work in 
nature, because it has first assisted a plant to secret 
its supplies of carbon ; and yet we are perpetually 
informed by wise people, who draw on their imagin- 
ation, that sun-heat was stored up in the coal-beds 
for the future use of man. Sun-heat elevates the 
temperature of a plant and enavles it to do its work 
of growth. Does the heat stop there? Or does it 
presently distribute itself after the manner of 
of heat? Whether it stops in the plant and ceases 
to be a force by virtue of the work that is done in 
the plant, or whether by radiation or conduction, 
asin the case of inorganic substances it still con- 
tinues on its way until it reaches through the uni- 
verse, is a matter that no one knows. It is only the 
audacity of theorists that assumes a positive solu- 
tion, which, indeed, has more against it than for it. 
Storage of sun-heat in the coal-measures is good 


6} poetry but poor science. 


—Roots have a power of adapting themselves 
to flourish either in water or in ordinarily dry 
earth. That in such cases there is a difference in 
structure is shown by the fact that those which 
have grown in water will perish in earth, and those 
which have grown in earth will rot in water. Some 
plants have a tendency to send a certain portion of 
their roots into water if any is near as if thus to 
draw special supplies. Elm trees will often clog 
wells in their vicinity by their profuse root-growth, 
while underdrains are frequently ruined by the 
penetration of roots. Many trees which flourish 
along rivers willdevelop both kindsof roots. 


—A vessel on its way from Matanzas reports 
having seen four water-spouts. The largest one 
approached so near as to threaten the destruction 
of the ship. Fortunately passed by at a sbort 
distance, the crew were prepared with fire-arms 
and poured a volley’\into the spout as it passed 
without any effect. 


—Butterflies have been found flying at sea, six 
hundred miles from land. Their buoyanoy is great 
and the muscular effort of flying must be small, 
while the wind drive them forward rapidly over 


great distances. 
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‘Farm and Garden. 


WIND AS A MOTIVE POWER. 


HE farm and the household are in great need 
of some cheap and effective motive power, 
such asis furnished in cities by stationary steam- 
engines, the power being trausmitted under streets 
by means of various simple mechanical con- 
trivancies, sweh as bands, cogs, and the like. Steam- 
engines are available in the country for many pur- 
poses, but a fire must be kindled and steam gener- 
ated whenever the power is to be employed, and 
some One must also be on hand to act as an engineer. 
When we consider field operations the case ig still 
more urgent. The soil is not plowed to a sufficient 
depth, nor is it pulverized as it ought to be, simply 
beeause hand aud horse-power are not equal to the 
task. Steam cannot, iu the nature of things, be 
generally available, but why may not the wind be 
used more than it is? Wind-sails of large size have, 
for centuries, been used in driving the machinery 
of grist-mills, and smaller ones have lately been 
adapted to pumps with notable success, What the 
clumsy old-fashioned water-wheel is to the modern 
turbine, the present windinill may be to the one 
which will do our work in the future. There is no 
question as to the amount of the force which is now 
suffered to waste itself. The only problem is how 
to apply it, and we trust that someof our inventors 
will ere long hit upon the right device. Meantime 
why should not the windmill, in its present form, 
be used to store power, say in the way of wind- 
ing up weightsto be used as required about the 
house and barn? We understand that heavy weights 
eve been successfully used in driving churns and 
éimilar light machinery, but it was found that the 
time spent in winding up the weights more than 
equaled the time speutin churning by hand. Now 
the windmill could be at work all the breezy days in 
the week winding up weights which would be 
ready, when washing or churning day came, to do 
their duty, as soon ds the connecting machinery was 
thrown “in gear.’”’ Thus power enough might be 
accumulated by using several weights, to drive 
machinery of considerable working capacity. At 
all events there is room for improvement in wind- 
mills, and we hope to see some advauces made 
during the coming year. 
STANCHIONS. 


66 S to stanchion,” says the author of the 
Ogden Farm Paapers, in the Agriculturist, 
**T go agin ’em, that’s fiat.’ It is true, they are 
convenient and effectual. A cow once locked in be- 
tween stout stanchions is as fixed as a man with his 
head in a pillory, and I think about as comfortable. 
My cows are tied with 3-foot chains and broad col- 
lars around their necks, and it is evident that they 
ure uch more comfortable than they would be in 
stanchions. When they finish their meals they lie 
down and stay down, which stanchioned cows do 
not, for when a single position becomes tiresome 
they must get up to change it, while wy animalscan 
loll about, lick their sides, and stretch themselves 
out at full length without rising, 1 sometimes find 
a cow lying flat on her side, with her head on the 
floor and ali four legs stretched out, like a dead 
cow, but for the flirting of her tail; and if she don’t 
enjoy it, there is no enjoyment to be had in a cow- 
stall. I would like to see a cow attempt this sort 
of luxury in stanchions. There is no other place 
where a cow can be ged so regularly, nor so econom- 
ically, as from her own manger, and no place where 
she will eat so quietly, for she knows that the 
‘master’ cow is snugly tied in her own place, and 
cannot come to drive her away from her feed. If 
peace of mind is important to a cow, we can but 
pity the poor brute who is the butt of the yard, and 
is able only to snatch a mouthful here and one 
there, as she is driven from one pile of fodder to 
another, chewing her plunder as she runs.’’ 
RENOVATING PASTURES. 
HE best way to renovate old pastures is to 
plow them up, put in crops of grain, manure 
and replant with grass, but this courseis not always 
practicable or desirable, and, therefore, top-dress- 
ing is often resorted to as the next best expedient. 
Strong liquid manure will do much to keep up and 
improve pasture or other grass lands, and keep 
back the growth of moss by the advent of which 
the quality of pastures, and especially old ones, is 
greatly injured. So long as the soil is rich in the 
specific constituents, which furnish nourishment 
for grass, the moss will not come in, but as soon as 
these begin to fail, the lower and coarser type of 
vegetation makes its appearance. For lawns and 
small patches the liquid manure process is the best. 
Asadry manure, nitrate of soda is one of the best, 
as it readily dissolved, and thus made available for 
absorption by the gruss roots. Fresh earth or de- 
cayed sod is an excellent dressing for old grass 
land. Its effect is sometimes quite remarkable. It 
is quite futile to hope that grass land, no matter 
how rich the soil may be, will go on renewing its 
yearly crops forever. It may improve for years or 
for a generation, but moss or butter-cups or daisies 
are surg to come in sooner or later, unless the great- 
est care is taken to reuew the proper food for the 


‘grass, so that it can have no just cause for com- 


plaint. 


Errects OF MANURE ON PLANTs.—A communi- 
cation, illustrated by diagrams, was lately present- 
ed to the Horticultural Society of London, in ref- 
erence to the effects of manures upon plants in the 
experimental grounds at Chiswick. As a general 
rule, plants in unmanured boxes were less vigorous 
than those in manuured; and while purely mineral 
manures had little effect upon the grasses, they pro- 
duced a marked improvement in the case of the 
clovers. Experiments with solutions of ammonia 
salts and with nitrate of soda, showed specific dif- 
ferences in the results in the case of almost all the 
different species of plants, and it was found that a 
plant affected favorably by one of these groups of 
salts was influenced n quite the opposite manner 
by the other. 


freight cars to their destination. 


SAVINGS AND DOINGS. 
INISTERIAL Mopesty.—At a late ordina- 


tion in New Hampshire, the Rev. Baron Stow, 
D.D., of, Boston, preached the sermon from Acts 
xx.,19. After stating some six or seven reasons for 
the cultivation of ministerial humility, his eighth 
was a seasonable admonition to some who make 
themselves injudiciously prominent, and boast, al- 
most without knowing it, of how much they have 
accomplished in their fields of labor. He said, a 
humble spirit would not lead a minister to report 
a revival thus: “I came to this place, and found 
things in a bad state; but I rallied the Church, es- 
tablished prayer-meetings, reorganized the Sunday- 
school; the congregation has greatly increased, the 
Church is enlarged and become efficient; my labors 
have been very successful; I have baptized fifty, 
among whom are some of the most prominent 
citizens.”? The language of humility would be 
something like this: ‘‘I was permitted to enter 
this field, as successor of a pious minister, and 
gather in some of the fruits of his labors. The Lord 
has been pleased to revive his work; the prayers of 
his people have been answered. I have baptized 
fifty, many of whom spake of impressions received 
from the faithful counsels of my predecessor. To 
God be all praise!”’—Churchman. 

A TovcuinG INCIDENT.—An expressman, upon 
reaching his office early one cold morning in Janu- 
ary, observed on the sidewalk a J sng, heavy box, 
which his practiced eye at onee identified as con- 
laining a corpse. Upon the end of the box, shiver- 
ing with cold, sat a little Malf-clad boy, about seven 
or eight years of age. Addressivg him kindly, he 
said : 

‘My lad, don’t sit there, you will freeze; come in 
and sit by the stove.” ; 

Bursting into tears, the little fellow replied : 

‘No, Ican’t come; my m:ther is in this box, and 
I promised her that 1 would not leave her until we 
got home.’’ 

Deeply affected with the touching devotion of this 
brave little fellow, he finally succeeded in convinc- 
ing him of the entire safety of his precious charge, 
and taking him toa neighboring restaurant, gave 
hima warm breakfast, and then learned the par- 
ticulars of his story. His father died about a year 
previously, ina remote village in Minnesota, leav- 
ing his mother in poor health and nearly destitute. 
She died but a few days before the boy’s sad jour- 
ney, charging the little hero with the sad duty of 
conveying the remains to her friends ina distant 
State, and furnished him with (all she had) a sum of 
money barely sufficient to carry them both by 
little fellow 
had actually ridden night and day in a freight car 
with his melancholy trust, never for a moment los- 
ing sight of it. 


A Hint to GRuMBLERS.—* What a noisy world 
this is!’’ croaked an old frog, as he squatted on the 
margin of the pool. ‘** Do you hear those geese, how 
they scream and hiss? What do they do it for?” 

‘Oh, just to amuse themselves,”’ answered a little 
field mouse. 

‘* Presently we shall have the owls hooting; what 
is that for ?”’ 

‘‘ It’s the music they like the best,’’ said the mouse. 

“And those grasshoppers, they can’t go home 
without grinding and chirping; why do they do 
that ?’’ 

“Oh, they’re so happy they can’t help it,” said 
the mouse. 

‘** You find excuses for all; I believe you don’t un- 
derstand music, so you like the hideous noises.”’ 

“Well, friend, to be honest with you,’’ said the 
mouse, ‘‘I don’t greatly admire any of them; but 
they are all sweet in my ears, compared with the 
constant croaking of a frog.’’ 


THE INTERIOR OF THE EARTH.—We suppose 
that Professor David Forbes, of England, knows as 
much about the interior of the earth as any man 
living. Ina late lecture he insisted that all the ob- 


jections brought by geology, mathematics, or as- 


tronomy, against the old theory that the earth isa 
molten mass surrounded by acrust about fifty miles 
thick, are quite untenable. He would have us be- 
lieve, while the outer layer of melted matter, just 
below the earth’s 
slag, that, not far below this layer, a salamander 
bent on discovery would find the pure molten 
metals, of which the heaviest—gold, platinum, etc.— 
would be at the earth’s center. Very likely the 
mass of the earth is molten iron; and this view is 
quite corroborated by the fact that the broken 
fragments of some disrupted world, which, in the 
form of aerolites, are continually falling from the 
sky, are often metallic iron. But what a tantalizing 
thought it is, that just under our feet are countless 
tons of the precious metals, only waiting for John 
Whopper to let us know the route by which he 
passed through to China!—Scribner’s for May. 

— The model of the equestrian statue of Gen. 
Winfield Scott, to be placed in Franklin Square, 
Washington, will be cast at Wood’s foundry, in 
Philadelphia, whence it is expected it will be re- 
moved to Washington about the Ist of June. Brass 
cannon captured by Scott’s army in Mexico will be 
used in the statue, the entire weight of which will 
be about 3,000 pounds. The statute will cost in the 
neighborhood of $40,000. 


— The ex-King George of Hanover is dabdeina 
Charles V. in his eccentricities. He not only re- 
gards himself as fitted for death, but believes he is 
actually dead. One of his favorite amusements is 
to walk about the house in a shroud, and to sleep 
at night in a coffin, which he declares softer than a 
bed of eider down. ~ 


— Davy Crockett used to tell how he was once 
treed by a herd of prairie wolves, and how he rid 
himself of their unwelcome company :—‘I shot 
away all my ammunition, and threw away my gun 
and knife among them, but it was no use. Finally, 
I thought I would try the effect of music, and began 
to sing ‘Old Hundred.’ Before I finished the first 
verse every wolf put his fore paws to his ears and 


galloped off.” 


crust, may be a kind of glassy 


THE GOSPEL ON A TOMBSTONE.—On the tomb 
of Dr. John Condor, in Bunhill Fields, London, is 
this inscription: 

I have sinned, 
I bave trusted, _ T have loved, 
I rest, I shall rise, 
And er the grace of Christ, however unworthy, I 
shall reign. 

— Some time since a Northern Vermont clergy- 
man visited New York, and was invited to fill a city 
pulpit. He knew nothing about quartette choirs, 
and had never heard a church organ. After the 
first hymn showed him what the organ prelude 
was, he announced the second as follows :—‘‘ The 
audience will now join with me in singing a good 
old Methodist hymn, and those fellows running 
that bag of wind in the gallery will please not in- 
terrupt,’’ 


— There is a man in Glen’s Falls, New York, 
who won’t believe any stories about the sagacity of 
dogs. He says dogs have not common sense. In 
proof of this assertion he relates how he poured 
kerosene on a dog, and set it on fire just to have a 
little fun, and that dog actually ran under the 
barn belonging to him, and laid there and set the 
barn on fire, though the man whistled to him to 
come out. : 


— We echo the not too sharp and indignant ex- 
clamation of Mrs. C. F. Corbin, in her report on the 
condition of the Chicago Bridewell, read, last week, 
to the Unitarian loval conference: ‘‘There is a 
movement to bave Jesus Christ recognized in the 
Constitution: better have bun recognized in the 
Chicago Bridewell.”’ 

— If the Berkshire County Eagle is to. be be- 
Heved, and itis generally a very reliable neighbor, 
a hen of New Ashford, Mass., has outraged all the 
proprieties, and placed all preceding ornithological 
efforts in the shade, by laying an egg 13 by 9 inches 
in size, Weighing over a pound and containing a 
smaller one, perfectly shelled, and measuring 9 by 
5 inches. 


— A bill has been introduced in the Ohio Legis- 
lature, providing that the earnings of convicts in 
the State Prison, beyoud the cost of their keeping, 
shall be given to the support of their families. This 
mode of dealing with convicts has for a long time 
been advocated by prison reformers. 


— Rev. Dr. Vincent is overhauling our Sunday- 
school hymnology in the Workman. Considering 
the common saloon use of the words, he doubts the 
orthodoxy of that hymn that would * bid the ineb- 
riate smile again.” 


— AChicago paper speaks of a young man in 


T have repented, 


and proposes to/name it after two leading base-ball 
clubs, ‘* because there are nine on aside.” 


—* Whenever,” said Madame de Stael, “I see Mr. 
B. I feel the same pleasure that I receive from look- 
ing at a fond couple,—he and his self-love live so 
happily together.”’ 
— An old maid says a woman isn’t fit to havea 
baby who doesn’t know how to hold it; and this is 
as true of a tongue as a baby, adds an old bachelor. 


Publishers Department. 


Educational Matters. 

Teachers, Principals, and Officers of Colleges, 
Academies, and Schools, will find matter of much 
interest to them in various parts of this issue, both 
among the contributed articles and in the matter 
regularly prepared in our Editorial rooms. On page 
336 will be found an article on the Classical Element 
in modern school training, which will be well worth 
perusal. The School-book advertisements of the 
present number, also, are of such high character 
and cover so wide a ground in the educational needs 
of the day, that they will be carefully read, and 
most justly do they deserve it. School-book pub- 
lishing is a sc.ence of itself in these days, and its 
accomplished followers are doing every year more 
and more to raise the standard of education in our 
country. 


To Housekeepers. 

The wide spread use of any article of household 
utility is pretty good evidence of its worth, as house- 
keepers are not readily fooled into the use of val- 
ueless things. In 1870 the ‘“*King Washer Manufac- 
turing Co.” began making aud selling their perfect- 


sand of them saving labor in American families—a 
very large proportion in New Yark and Brooklyn. 
The ** King Wringer’”’ is made by the same Compa- 
ny, and their advegtisement in our columns tells 


all about prices, qualities, ete. Read it. 
Clothing. 


Messrs. Freeman & Burr, of 138 and 140 Fulton 
Street, N. Y., have been for so long a time known 
as a thoroughly reliable house, that we ueed only to 
suggest a glance at their card. They are large deal- 
ers, With a large and good stock, and they alsomake 
a speciality of clothes ofdered by leticr; having a 
simple and abcurate mode of self-measurement, 
rules for which, with price list, samples of goods, 
etc., they send free on application. Out-of-town 
folk, who eannot make it convenient to come to the 
city, may confidently make the experiment of try- 
ing them. 


National Sunday-School Teacher. 

This most interesting illustrated monthly periodi- 
cal, which has met with remarkable general favor 
among all who have at heart the successful advance- 
ment of intelligent Sunday-school education, is one 
which by special arrangement with the publishers 
we can offer at very low rates. Itisreally a valua- 
ble thing, helpful to all earnest teachers. 

We will send the CHrRIsTIAN UNION with MaR- 
SHALL’sS ‘‘Washington’’ ($3.00) and the National 
Sunday-School Teacher ($1.50) for one year (together 


| $4.50) for three dollars and ninety cents, 


that town who is wrestling with bis first mustache,. 


ed washers, and to-day there are over seven thou-| M 


| The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and 
the family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, 
bright and attractive in its matter—which is fur- 
nished by writers known throughout the whole 
country, and embracing topics of real interest to 
the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 
admirable publication, probably the most popular 
and interesting weekly journal, for the young folks, 
issued in this country. 

The CuRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s ‘*‘ Wash- 
ington’’ ($3.00), and the Youth's Companion ($1.50) 
for one year (together $4.50) for Three Dollars and 
sixty cents; or, the Youth’s Companion, free for 
one year, to any one who will send us a new “sub- 
scription, not his own, (with $3.00) to the CHRISTIAN 
UNION and MARSHALL’s ** Wasbington.”’ Both offers 
to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


me 


Interesting to Ladies. 

The Grover & Baker Sewing Machine has been 
used for thirteen years in tbe ward-robe department 
of our Institute, doing the miscellaneous sewing for 
nearly fifty persons with dispatch and satisfaction. 
From twenty to thirty of the machines are in use in 
the vicinity, and all giving the same good satisfac- 


| tion ms ours. W. H. SCRAM, 


Principal Sandlake Collegiate Lostitute, 
Sandlake, N. Y, 


Toy Steam Engines. 

Having sold over 50,000 Dollar Steam Engines we 
will pow send them to any part of the country, post- 
age pre-paid, on receipt of $1.25, all complete. We 
also offer our NEw DouBLE DOLLAR ENGINE, which 
is four times as large, with four times the capacity, 
and runs four times as long; has double steam chest, 
double cylinder, double safety valve—just what the 
boys have been calling for to run light machinery, 
toys, &c. Sold at our store, or sent by Express on 
reccipt of $2.00. COLBY BROS & CO., 

508 Broadway, N. Y. 


Herald Health. 

Monthly, 64 pages. $2ayear. 20 cents a number. 
3 months on trial, 25 cents. Half price to clergy- 
men, teachers, and invalids. We shall give each 
subscriber who sends $2 immediately a splendid 
book of 300 pages and nearly 100 engravings, enti- 
tled ‘‘ Physical Perfection; or, the Art of Human 
Beauty.”’ Woop & HOLBROOK, 

5 Laight St. New York. 


Cood Books. 

The American Book Company, 62 William Street, 
New York, want a few more good agents to intro- 
duce their popular works. They offer the best in- 
ducements. Full free. 


To attempt to bolt a dete with a boiled carrot; to 
carry coals to Newcastle; to use icicles to kindle 
wood; to try to stop the onward progress of Yankee 
Doodle, each and all are the height of folly; but the 
effort to keep house successfully without SAPOLIO 
is worse than either. 


The managers of Twenty Thousand miles of Rail- 
way have arrangements with the Railway Passen- 
gers’ Assurance Company of Hartfegd, Uonn., fer 
the sale of Accident Insurance Tickets at Stations. 


The Chemical Committee at American Institute 
Fair for 1870, after a most exhaustive trial pronoun- 
ced Pratt’s Astral Oil the safest and best. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


TERMS FOR 1871. 

Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $2 fora club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft er money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the oountry is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT {nm every town, to whom we are 
willing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 
ive and—GEO. MACLEAN, 3 School 8t., Boston, Mas 


JUNKIN & Co., 167 South Clark St.. Chicago, 


South-West—C. F. VENT, 38 West Fourth 8St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
iddle States—A. H. HUBBARD, 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Pacific Statese—FRANCIS DEWLNG & Ca., 542 California St. 
rancisco, Cal. > 
Mr. HENRY BARTLETT has charge of the Advertising ee 
ment, and is authorized to make contracts with advertise 


ACENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
“LIFE OF 


JESUS, THE CHRIST,” 


upon which the ‘atthe has been actively engaged for some * al 
past, will be ready in about three months. Meantime the pub- 
lishers offer another good book, authenticated by another great 
name, @ book which has been and is now selling with great rapid- 
ity wherever it is offered. AU successful Canvassers for this book 
wil have preference of territory for the “ Beecher Book.”” The book 
combines 


“500 Volumes in One,’’ 


with a brilliant Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


under whose critical supervision it was compiled. 

Over SOW pages, beautifully printed, choicely illustrated, 
handsomely bound. A Library of 500 volumes in one book, whose 
contents will never grow old or stale. It wili be read and re-read 
with pleasure by young and old, as long as its leaves hold together. 

“* 4 perfect surprise. Scarcely an ee at all a favorite, or at 
on we werthy, ofa a here, is neglec It is a book for every 

useh 

singularly handsome "Pht nquirer 

* No sim ection the Englis iousness 

and of selection and arrangement can com pare. with 


Liberal Terms. Selling very rapidly: the trouble has been to 
get this book made fa.t encugh. Teachers. Cler ymen. active 
en, intelligent Women can have good pay with fi ht work by 
taking an agency, Exclusive territory g.ven. Send Sor circular, 


J. B. FORD & Co. 


27 Park Place, N. Y. 
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Financial. 


The Stock Market was strong and active dur- 
ing the greater part of the week, but was unsettled 
at the close. Considerable activity was developed 
on Thursday and Friday. One of the leading fea- 
tures was Erie, which sold as high as 31, the rise 
being stimulated by reports that the Pennsylvania 
Central, or Vanderbilt, or at any rate somebody, 
had obtained control of the company. Transactions 
in Union Pacific stock were stimulated by the re- 
port that the land grant bonds had been introduced 
on the London Stock Exchange, and that in a short 
time the stoek would be placed there also. 

Gold advanced in price early in the week, and, 
after remaining firm for three days, became active 
and excited on Thursday and Friday, wren sales 
were made at 112%. The rates paid for carrying at 
the close were land ® per cent., and for borrowing 
ito 3 per cent. and flat. 

(covernments advanced when gold showeéd an 
upward tendency, especially as the London quota- 
tions became steady and even strong. Quotations 
were a trifle less firm at the close of the week, but 
the easy stute of the money market renders gov- 
ernment bonds peculiar favorites for temporary 
investment. 

Nloney is easy at3to5percent. on call, the lat- 
ter rate being exceptionally Ligh. 

dieneral Trade was fairly active after the 
middle of the week, befure which time cotton tell 
off, and provisions were depressed. 

The imports of foreign dry goods at this port for 
the week ending May lth were as follows: 

Entered at the port.............:. . $2,059,808 

Thrown on the market. 2,040, 

Fereigu Exchange was not quite so firm at the 
close, although the quotations are nominally the 
same. Prime bankers’ sixty-day sterling bills were 
sold at 110%; sight, LOX; and good bankers’, \s per 
cent. less, 

The tollowing table shows the course of the Stock 
bxchange since our last: 


ee ee ee 


Awerican Gold Coin......... 111% 111%, 11214 
5-2’ s. pu. 62, (Ex.Cou)..... 
U. 8. SAPs. Gou. 
N. Y. Cent. and Hucson con........! Wig 
N.Y. Cent. Hudson scrip..... v4 
WO YU be 
128.127. 126% , 127 12846 


Montclair Railway 


(NEW JERSEY) 
Seven Per Cent 
cOLD 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS, 


INDORSED BY THE 


New York and Oswego 
Midiand Railroad Co. 


FOR SALE IN 


Denominations 


OF 


$1.000, $500 and $100 


COUPON AND REGISTERED. 


Seven-eighths of the right of way paid for. 


One-half the distance from Jersey City to Green- 
wood Lake graded, ready for the iron. 


The Iron bought, and &% miles of the Road tobe 
Running by Midsummer. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND MAP. 


Leonard, Sheldon & Foster, 
No. 10 Wall-St., 


The Montclair Railway Co., 
No. 25 Nassau-St. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 


Deposits over $2.750.000. 


NEW YORK BRANCH 


185 Bleecker Street. 


INTEREST paid or compounded, free of all taxes, 
THREE TIME in each year,or every THIRTY DAYS, 


ositors prefer 
‘ ry of allowing interest from 
date of each d sit on sume of $50 and u 
DePOSIT OK TIFICA TES, as safeas 
Bonds, and promptly available anywhere 
United sentns, issued, payavle on demand, with 


All strictl 
deposits ON DEMAND, with interes t 


c ‘ll or send for circular. 

ro 

JOHN J. ZUILLE: Cashier. 


N.B.—DEPOSITS made on or wetore March 20 will 
draw interest from Marcb } 


Whether you wish to Buy or sell 
Ra a i write to 


Road 
Bonds. 


No, 7 WALL ST., 
NEW YORE. 


_Kastern connections, will be seen from a 


7-30 COLD LOAN 


OF THE 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 
Kiapid Progress of the Work. 


The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July feat). is being pushea forward with 
brn energy trom both outs emities of the line. 

Several thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
and on the Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 
pleted 266 miles westward from Lake Superior : 
trains are running over © miles of finished 
road, and tiack-laying is re idly progressing to- 
ward the Eastern border o akota. enerudtog its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Road. the North- 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of com- 
posses road, an by September next this will be 

ncreased to at least 560, 

A GOOD INVESTMENT. Jay Cooke & Co. 
are now selling, and unhesitatingly recommend, as 
a Profitable and per! footy Safe Investment, the 
First Mortgage t Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Company. They have 
30 years to run, bear Seven and Three-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest (more than & per cent. currency) 
and are secured by first and only mortgage on the 

ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS and also, «8s 
fast as the Koad is com yoted 

23,000 ACRES LAND to every mile of 
5O0O Acres for cae? #1,000 Bond. ‘They 


track, or: 
are oe tfrom-U.8.' ; Principal and Interest 


are le in Gola. Coupons, 
$100 1.000 : tegistered, $100 to #10,00v. 
§ FOR BONDS, Northern Pacific 


7-30" 8S are at all times at TEN PER CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’s Lands, 
at their lowest cash price. his renders them 
practically INTEREST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 

SINKING FUND. The proceeds of all sales 
of Lands are required to be devoted to the re-pur- 
chase and cancellation of ye First Mortgage 
Bonds of the Company. The L Grant of the 

Road exceeds Fifty Million Acres. This_immense 
Sinking Fund will undoubtedly cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 
est, there is no investment, accessible a the peo- 
ple, whic h is MORE PROFITA BLE OR SAF 

‘HANGE VE- TWENTIES 
The success of the New Government 5 per cent. 

Loan will compel the early surrer der of United 
States 6 per cents. Many holdersof Five-Twenties 
are now ing them for Northern Pavific 
Seven-Thirties, thus realizing a handsome protit, 
und greatly in their yearly income 

OTHER SECURI IES. — All marketable 
Stocks and Bonds will ‘kg meone ed at their highest 
current price in exchange for Nortonern Pacific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES on Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, will be patd by the Financial Agents. Full 
infor mation. naps, pamphlets, ete ,can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or from the under- 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 


By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 
the country. 


Security and Safety. 


WEST WISCONSIN 60. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


(FREE OF GOVERNMENT TAX) 


First Mortgage Land Crant 
Sinking Fund 


OF THE 
WEST WISCONSIN R. W. CO. 


DENOMINATIONS, 
$500 and $1,000. 
Only Fifteen Years to Run. — 


From January, a. convertible into Stock and 

Receivable for 8s at Par. Land Grantof over 

One Million Acres tro om Gioversment. Upon waich, 

with the Road and ail its Property, these 
onds area 


FIRST AND ONLY MORTCACE. 


Lands exempted from taxation for 15 years by acts 
of Legislature. 120 Miles of Road Built, from which 
inco 8s derived, with rapidly increasing receipts. 
But 34 Mites more Road to Build , for which the iron 
isalready purchased ane altthe work under con- 
tract. An Air-Line from St. Paul and the North 
West to ro and Chicago. Total amount of 
Mo nee Estimated value of Lands alone 

y double 


near amount. 


Price 90c. with Accrued Interest. 


at which figure they pay at present premium won 
Gold, 9 percent. per annum to the investor. The 
Trustees are the 
ex-Chief Justice of Supreme Court, S$ 
York; J. DUTTON STEELE, and AMES GOOD- 

ON,M. P., England, where a large amount of the 
Bonds have been sold. These parties are required 
to see that s proceeds of land sales are upplied solely 
to the paying of these Bonds. 


Coupons Payable January and July. 
The connections of this road, with the Northern 
Pacific and the whole Northwest, as well - per 
11e@ 


and maps which can be obtained at the offices of 


WHITE, MORRIS & 0O0., 
No. 23 Wall Street, and 


GWYNNE, JOHNSON & DAY, 
No. 16 Wall Street, N. Y., 


Bankers and Financial Agents for the 
Company. 


OR LIVERPOOL, 
(Via Queenstown), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAILS. 
THE AND GREAT WESTERN 
AM COMPANY 
will dispatch a their first-class, full power, 

iron screw steamships 

FROM RIVER, 


NEVADA, Capt. GREEN........ ..May 24. at 9 A.M. 
WYOMING, Capt. ‘Was May at3 P.M. 
NEBKA Capt. GUARD....... Ju , at 3 P.M. 
MINN ESOTA, Cupt. T. K REEMAN, 


June ", at 9:30 A.M. 
IDAHO, Capt. June 14, ats P.M. 
MANHATT TAN, June 17, at 3 
Csbin passage, #80, gold. 
teerage passage, (Office No. 29 Broadway), $0 
currency. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WILLIAMS & GUION, No. 63 Wall St. 


QUEENSTOWN AND LIVER- 
POOL.—Inman Line of Royal Mail Steamers 


one pointed follows: 
TY OF F BRUSSELS .. Halifax), , May 27, 11 A.M. 


GITY OF DUREE Halif 
URHAM (via May 30,1 P.M. 


uesday, 
and each succeeding SATURDAS and alternate 
TUBRSDAY, from pier 45 North river. 
RATES OF PASSAGE. 
STERBRAGE .. $30 Currency. 
Passengers also forwarded to ‘antwerp. Rotter- 
dam, Sweden, Norway and Denmark at reduced 


rates. 
Tickets can be bought here at moderate rates by 
persons wishing to send for their friends. 
For turther apply at Company’ 
or 


office. 
15 Broadway, New 


M AGIC THE PARLOR. 


Send Stamp for a Price-List. 
HARTZ MAGIC REPOSITORY, 
748 Broadway; New York, 


RARE AND VALUABLE LONDON BOOKS, 


ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


BOTH 
SUITABLE FOR PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS AND GENTLEMEN’S PRIVATE LIBRARIES IN VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF LITERATURE 


and Liter byt 


COMPRISING 


Tlistory, Biography, Voyages and Travels, Books Relat ng to America, Essays and Letters, Fiction, Science, rie ti 
Ana, Philology, -olygraphie Authors, Fine Arts, Architectur 
theology, French and Itahan, Latin and Greek Classics, with 


etc., Facetia, Drama, 


oetry, 
T ranslations, Reviews, 


Encyclopedias, etc., and a Rich Collection of 
STANDARD MISCELLANEOUS WORKS, ALL IN PERFECT LIBRARY CONDITION. 


Curious and of’ 


MANY OF VHESE WORKS 


Rare urrence. 


The whole having been selected with judgment and care in the best Foreign Markets by our Special Agent. For sale at exceedingly low prices for cash. 


OW OPENING. 


ve 
A Remarkably Fine and Choice Invoice Just to Hand 


Cunard Steamer ‘** Abyssinia.” 


OUR ANNUAL 


NOW READY 
CLE ARANCE 


CATALOGUE, 


EING A DESCRIPTIVE AND PRICED LIST OF A COLLECTION OF 


RARE AND OURIUUS 


Offered at and below cost prices, in order to reduce our r 
senting the best opportunity for purch 


AS LL 


ppidly accumulatin 
a 


CATALOGUES MAILED GRATIS. 


AS USEFUL AND 
Stock, and make room for Fresh Invoices, pre- 
sing to Private ndividuals and Libraries. 


VALUABLE BOOKS, 


THE OLDEST AND CHEAPEST IMPORTING HOUSE. 


IMPORTATIONS BY 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


STEAMERS. 


A. L. LUYSTER, 


FOR EXCURSIONS 
AND PICNIC PARTIES. 
,The Steamers 


New Champion,” “ V. 


Walter Sands,” Wm. Jay Has- 
ett. ana erchant.’ 
Also, Dudley’s bases. Spring Hiil and Myei’s 
Groves, Alderncy Park, Raritan Beach 
Grove, and Lona 
pply to J. & KE. FRS 
Cor. Morton and W est pe Mae (up stairs. ) 


‘““FOR EXCURSIONS!”’ 


SALOON STEAMER 


WYOMING! 

The Splendid New Barges SARAH SMITH, 
CALEDONTA, and ANNA. 
Aliso, ORIENTAL CROVE, 

On Great moe. Long Island, a beautiful Park of 25 

es. with SANDY BEACH. 
ce Other Steambouts such as desired. 429 
Office 383 West Street, near 
HH. B. "CROSSETT. 


ALBERT B "WALDRON, Auctioneer. 
Salesrooms, 108 Liberty and 111 Cedar Sts. 


PURNITURE, OARPETS, BEDDING, &c, 


ON SATURDAY AT 10 O'CLOCK, 
Waldron & Cooke will sell, as above, a Splendid 
Assortment of Secend Hand and New Furniture, 
Carpets, Mirrers, Bedding, Glass, Crockery, Cut- 
lery, Plate—being One of the finest stocks 0 goods 
we have oifered this season. 

Waldron & Cooke solicit sales of Furniture at 
residences of parties declining housekeeping. 
Terms moderate. 


FASHIONS. 


MRS. A. BURDETTE SMITH'S 
PATTERN BAZAR, 


914 Broadway. near 20th st... Vew Vork. 
Full and satisfactory receipts of Summer styles 
from Berlin, Brussels, and London, Sacques, 
Besques, Polonaise, Children’s Svfits, The most 
charming, attractive, and sensible features m our 
last importations are the Brussels Overdress and 
Pannier Sacque. ‘They are the most graceful and 
elegant of anything we have ever seen in outside 
eg nts. ‘‘hey do honor to any material made up 
n. They are our specialty. 
For the accommodation and instruction of ladies 
who cannot visit our Bazar, we make the following 
UNPARALLELED INDUCEMENT! We will send 
with EACH PATTERN the PAPER GARMENT 
MADE UP! readytotry on. Price of pattern and 
garment made up of Brussels Overdress, 50 cents; 
same of Pannier Sacque, cents. Sent by mail, on 
receipt of price. 


DEVLIN & CoO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS. 


Broadway and Grand St, 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


“Sleepy Sey- 


rere, 


THE 


BAPTIST UNION. 


A Large Eight-Page Weekly. 
ONLY $2 A YEAR. 

It advocates Union and Liberty among all Bvan- 
gelical Baptists, and Fellowship, Communion, and 
Union between Baptists and other Christians. 

Its columns are enriched by contributions fr m 
many able writers. Among them are 

REV. C. HOWARD MALCOM, 
REV. J. HYATT SMITH, 
REV. H. A. SAWTELLE, &c., 
Among the Foreign Contributors are 
REV. WILLIAM BROCK, D.D., London. 
REV. ALEX. MACLAREN, Manchester. 
REV. F. H. PATTERSON, Roch Dale. 
Sample Copies sent free. Address 
BAPTIST UNION, 
87 Park Row, N. Y. 


THE METHODIST, 


OF NEW YORK, 


&e. 


Has always been edited with marked ability by 
Rev. Dr. CROOKS. Its publishers have just added 
to its editorial corps, Rev. ABEL STEVENS, an 
equally experienced journalist,and author of the 
best History of Methodism extant. They have 
also engaged contributions and sermons from the 
Rey. T. DE Wirt TALMAGE, whose suecess and 
popularity as a preacher, writer, and lecturer, are 
almost unexampled, and whose free Tabernacle in 
Brooklyn, with its congregation of over 3000 peo- 
ple, is one of the marvels of the age. Rev. HENRY 
WARD BEECHER has a Lecture-Room Talk every 
week. 

THE METHODIST abounds in good things, is 
never dull or dry, has stories for children, hints for 
farmers, and something for everybody. Mrs. 
WILLING’S great serial story is almost ready. 


They offer for the price of one year’s subscription 
(2.50) to send THE METHODIST from now until 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &e. 


GROCERIES, &c. 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
Moderate Prices. 


The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PLANO have placed it in the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 


Send foraCircular, with Testimonials,cte 
[Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON & 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.] Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between Uth and 2th 
streets, , New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVALED 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compared 
with others. 
In the 


NEW ‘SCALE. 


the Manufacturer has succeeded in making th 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 


and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 


WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 


Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 


789 Broadwuy, corner l0th Street. keep a fine assort- 
ment of Pianos, Urgans, or Melodeons, for sale 4 
at iow prices,torcash. TheirHALUD 

AVIS CO’S Pianos are unsurpassed. Their 
Pianos and Melodeons is very 
tine and very cheap. They sell on small monthly 
and rent cheap. Their Organs, with the 

ox Angelica, are superb. You can get a good bargain 
Pianos tuned and repaired. 


there always. 


Manufacturers of 


PIANO FORTES., 


17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


A Great Offer. i 


willdispose ot ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 

DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-cluss "makers, 

including.Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 

CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a smal! 
rtlon cash, and balance in ‘monthly or quarterly 
nstallments. 


CHURCH ORCANS. 


E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
Builders of the powerful COLISEUY: ORGAN; the 
arge Or an in the PLYMOUTH CHORCH, Brook- 
lyn, and of many bunidreds of ins ruments of al) 
sizes, in avers. parto. the country, and of all denom- 
ination 

Represented in New York by 

JAMES A. PUNDERFORD, 1 Fe 


Specifications furnished and contracts nego 
on precisel y the same terms as at the factory. 


St. 
ted 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 
Over 300 Churches as Reference. 


Elastic Sponge. 


July 1872. 
Specianen copies free. 
114 Nassau St., New 


Songs. for the Sanctuary. | 


Tha Most Durable, Economical and Cleane 
NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 
AMERIOAN PATENT SPONGE O0., 

524 Broadway, N. Y. 
VV. LOOKING GLASSES. 
177 Canal Street 
Ww. J. CRAHAM, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


SAMPLES and Prices sent free on apptication 
A.WILLARD & CO. 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York, 
LOOKINC-CLASSES, 
8 O'CLOCK. 


DUNHAM & SONS’! 


The Best and Oldest Brand. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


DUFFIELD'S CELEBRATED HAMS, 


Boneless Breakfast Bacon, 
SPICED BEEF ROUNDS, 
DRIED BEBF, TONGUES, &c, &c. 


Orders received and contracts made for the sea- 
son by THORNE & CO., 
36 Front St., New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 
GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, 


Are now offering goods at wholesale and retail, at 
ower prices than any house inthis line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 


UP CLUBS. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 
Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form wil accom- 


pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to C!ub Organizers. 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 AND 33 VESEY S8T., 
P. O. Box 56438.) YORK. 


SHERMAN HOUSE, 
OHICAGO, 


Oppostte Court 
The largest and finest Hotel 1 ‘North. est; 
Was first opened to in July 1861 
BRO’S & WALTERS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


THOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR FURNAOES, 
RANGES, 
FRENOH GAS LOGS, 
FIRE SOREENS, Etc. 


HE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled by no other Sewing Ma- 
chine ever offered for PS ular fayor. Asthe result 
of years of experimen omipoases naturally many 
advantages over others. which, though excellent in 
their time, —— now compare with this more 
modern production. it combines the rea aquired 
of SIMPLICITY, STRENGTH, DURA- 
Y, and ADAPTABILITY. We further 

claim, and shall be happy to prove by AQZUAL 
DEMONSTRATION at any of our agencies, that it 
ORE Y, cen be more readily 
LEARNED RA ATED, is aes convenient- 
or OILING, CLEANING G,and HAN D- 

EAR aB 


longer, ao MORE an 
work with a given amount of time and ry yr and 
finally by_its RANGE and 0A 
— KINDS OF WORK, is better adapted fo to 
eneral require ments of a FAMILY SEW- 
ING. Mia HINE than any other in the an tong 


WEED SEWING MAOHINE COMP’Y, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
Tze Y, N. 1862 e assort- 
nt of Ohur Academy, and 
other "Bells n hand and iu order. 
Made of genuine Bell] Metal (Copper and ). Hung 
with Rotary Mountings. the tand most durable 
used. ALL BELLS WARRANTED BATISFAO 


Lllustrated Catalogue ong n appii- 
SONEM & CO. Troy, 

r, 109 Dearborn Street. Chicago, iivots. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Chugh, Acad- 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, ime, To er-Clock 
Steamboat, Court-House, Farm and other Bells of 

copper and tin, mounted in the most approved 


u 
and fully warran roy 
Address MBNEELY & IMBKRL 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRAOTION, 19 Cooper 
Institute, New York. 


Chromos and Frames, 
| Stereoscopes, Aibums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO, MATERIALS, 
AND 


CRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 


EK. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 


591 Broadway,N.Y., opposite Metropolitan Hotel, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IIL, No, 24. 


THE NEW MODES OF CLASS- 
ICAL EDUCATION. 


T is about six years since (in 1865) 
Dr. Bigelow, of Boston—himself a 
well-known classical scholar as well as an 
eminent man of ecience—published his 
Address on the ‘‘Limits of Education” ; 
in which he pointed out, with great 
emphasis and striking illustration, how 
impossible it is that classical studies 
should hold the same rank in modern 
education that they have held in the 
past. Thesame year was published the 
First Annual Catalogue of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology—a college 
of full proportions, aiming to give a com- 
plete and harmonious education, with no 
Latin and Greek whatever, but resting 
on science and the modern tupngues. To 
these symptoms we might add the argu- 
ment of many eminent scholars in En- 
gland and America, all tending to one 
point—namely, that if classical studies 
are to maintain their place in systems of 
modern culture, they must be taught by 
different methods and under new con- 
ditions; and above all, that the dispro- 
portionate amount of time they have 
demanded hitherto, in early school-edu- 
cation, can no longer be granted them. In 
short, classical studies, from being self- 
evident musters of the field, were sud- 
denly put in an attitude of apology and 
self-defense; and it began to look as if 
the utilitarianism of the day would re- 
mand Latin and Greek to those nooks 
and shelves of specialists, where He- 
brew and Sanscrit are, and where we are 
content they should remain. 


Meanwhile, the drift of the popular 
methods and text-books in the classics 
was almost all the other way. Fifty 
years ago, the elements of Latin had 
been taught, as those of French are now, 
in familiar dialogue, much practice in 
reading, and only the simplest gram- 
matical drill. It was this method that 
gave such scholars as Everett and Froth- 
ingham their first knowledge and love of 
the learned tongues. Thirty years ago, 
the reading element still bore a generous 
proportion to the grammatical theory, 
But it seemed to many, then, that the lat- 
ter needed to be extended and more 
carefully taught. And so it was, until 
by suCcessive accretions, the language 
itself, with all its vigor, freshness and 
charm, seemed in danger of being smoth- 
ered under the intolerable load of tech- 
nicalities. In a generation less preposter- 
ously warped than the last has been, it 
will scarcely be believed, that boys have 
actually been compelled to spend two 
years in transmitting to memory four 
hundred closely printed pages of gram- 
matical theory and detail, before begin- 
ning the practice of reading the Latin 
tongue itself, in the authors that have 
made it interesting and famous! Some 
of our best classical schools are still 
greatly and perniciously affected by this 
monstrous and long-prevailing error. 


The well-known text-books of Professor 
Harkness gave a step—too brief—in the 
right direction: afiuer type, a more open 
page, and someibing spared from the 
great bulk of technical apparatus. The 
series published by the Messrs. Ginn, of 
Boston, was, however, the first avowed 
attempt to place the study of Latin where 
the proportions of modern education de- 
mand. There are two wuys of meeting 
that demand—one the way of method, 
the other of proportions. By the first, 
Latin would vindicate its place among 
modern stucies, by being taught as a 
living tongue; by showing itself as the 
vehicle of anecdote, song, story, and fa- 
miliar dialogue; by exhibiting the var- 
iety, freedom and charm which make 
the study of the modern so different 
from that of the ancient or ‘‘dead”’ 
languages. This is the method attempted 
in Mr. Allen’s Primer, which, along with 
a carefully arranged system of Lvssons, 
gives the variety to be found in the 
Dialogues of Carderius und Erasmus, the 
Nursery Songs from Arundines Cami, 
Professor Newman’s version of Hia- 
watha, stories taken from Livy and from 
more modern writers, and one or two of 
the famous medizval hymns. The other 
method is that of concentration. Assum- 
ing that the language must be taught 
analytically, in its technical usages and 
forms, itaims to condense this needful 
preliminary work into as small a com- 
pass as possible—demanding strict and 
severe study from minds comparatively 
mature, but seeking to avoid the mental 
weariness and discouragement that come 
from these long preliminary tasks. This 
is the mode which the Messrs. Allen have 
attempted im their Grammar and Les- 
sons: the former contained in 120 fair 
and open pages; the latter in sixty ex- 
ercises carefully arranged, covering less 
than 50 pages, and giving, with the ac- 
companying illlustrations, material for 


‘perhaps six months’ diligent study. The 


learner is expected then—and experiment 
has shown that he may be abundantly 
fitted —to go directly to the Reader, 
which gives selections of great variety 
and interest from twelve different Ro- 
inman writers. In making so great a 
change in ‘he nronortinns of study usu- 


ally demanded, they have doubtless left 
room for improvement and correction in 
many details—which perhaps future edi- 
tions may show; but the course they 
have taken was one more and more de- 
manded by the judgment of intelligent 
educators desirous to rescue the ancient 
tongues from their threatened neglect; 
and the, experience of many teachers has 
proved that these books are fully ade- 
quate to all the purposes of an element- 
ary classical education. 

The Greek course, initiated by the 
admirable Grammar of Professor Good- 
win, is another step in the same general 
direction. Dr. Bigelow, in his Address, 
seems quiie to abandon Greek, for pur- 
poses of ordinary scholarly education, to 
the demands of modern culture. Still, 
in itself, Greek bas far greater value avd 
charms than Latin; the Saturday Review 
goes so far as even to reconimend that it 
should be learned in preference to Latin 
by many who have not time for both, 
Mr. Goodwin’s Grammar—com pact, well- 
expressed, and ample for all purpose; of 
ordinary learning — together with the 
Reader, now preparing under his editor- 
ship, will do what can be done to putthe 
study on its right footing in our schools. 
His own high reputation in his depart- 
ment, with the rapid success of his Gram- 
mar since its publication last. October, 
makes it needless to dwell further on its 
qualities. We desire, however, to call at 
tention to some features of the Reader, 
as a course of classical Greek prose,— 
rezretting that for the present it will not 
have its needed counterpart of poetry. 
The type is the finest and clearest that 
can be had of the American Press (the 
Cambridge ‘“‘ University Press’’), and the 
style of publication will be equal witb 
those of the other books of the Messrs. 
Ginu—which is saying all that we’ could 
say. The selections embrace Xenophon’s 
story of the celebrated Retreat; with his 
striking history of the rule of the Thirty 
Tyrants in Athens, his vivid account of 
the battle of Mantinea,and his sketch of 
the character of Socrates. From Plato 
we have the noble last words of Socrates 
before his judges, and the dramatic ac- 
count of his death. The story of the 
great Persian wars, from Marathon to 
Salamis, is given in connected narrative 
from Herodotus. And from Thucydides 
is taken one of the few passages of com- 
paratively easy and spirited narrative, 
which tells the victory of Cleon at Sphac- 
teria. The careful, thorough, and schol- 
arly habit of Professor Goodwin’s mind 
is guarantee for the fidelity of his editor- 
ship and the quality of his very full and 
abundant annotation. Lastly, the Les- 
sons by Mr. Leighton, which we have 
carefully examined, are a skillful, comp- 
etent, and thorough introduction. 
We have spoken of these books from 
the point of view of the special want 
they have aimed to meet, and in the 
general interest of classical education in 
our schools. Of course, intelligent teach- 
er3 will prefer to form their own judg- 


actual trial. 

The Messrs Ginn, who have issued these 
two excellent and classical series, are 
among our youngest publishing houses, 
having been kuown to the trade not 
more than three or four years at farthest. 
In that time, however, they have ac- 
quired a well-deserved and pretty wide 
reputation, by their intelligent enter- 
prise, by their boldness in striking ip 
several directions out of the beaten track, 
and in particular by the excellent style 
and great mechanical beauty of their 
booke. Among their later publications 
Ww: may mention Hudson’s School Shate- 
speare, an admirable work both in plan 
and execution, of which the second and 
third series are already announced; also 
the excellent geographical series entitled 
Our World; the Grammar School, 
which is in press and will be issued 
early in 1872; with that well-known 
standard book, Craik’s English of Shake- 
apeare, illustrat-d by the play of Julius 
Cesar, text and commentary—one of the 
best special text-books ever published. 
The reputation of the house has, how- 
ever, been most stiked upon and associ- 
ated with their two series of text-books 
in Latin and Greek, which have placed 
them in the position of pioneers in a 
movement long demanded by the most 
intelligent American scholarship. 


THE MODEL PASTOR. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


A MEMOIR 
OF THE 
Life and Correspondence 
OF 


REV. BARON STOW, D.D., 


Late Pastor of the Rowe Street Church, 
Boston. 
BY 
REV. JOHN O. STOCKBRIDGE, D.D. 
12mo, eloth, with steel portrait.......... $1.75. 
of Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


ment by personal examination, or by}. 


| 


-"LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, N. Y. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN, 
Standard Text-Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HOLT & WILLIAMS, 


25 Bond St., New York. 


Whitney’s Grammar and Reader. 

Otto’s Grammar and Evans’ Reader, 

Otto’s Beginning German, 

Keetels’ Oral Method. 

Otto’s Grammarand Boucher's Reader. 

Bore!’s Grammaire Francaise a L’Usage 
des Anglais. 

Casc’s Transiator, 

Pylodet’s Series, 

Sadler’s Translating English into 
French. 


The same publishers also issue a large number of 
minor works in these departments, including man 
complete dramas and novelettes by the most emi- 
nent writers in the languages, annotated forthe use 
of students. Full descriptive catalogues will be 
forwarded gratis, on application. 


DODD & MEAD 


Have just published 


Papers for Home Reading, 


BY REV. JOHN HALL, DD., 


Of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York. 
One wlegant Volume, l2mo. $1.75. With 
Portrait Engraved by Ritchie. 

Its contents, which are of a highly popu- 
lar, and at the same time highly practical nature, 


are characterized by the terse and poigted style, di- | 


rectness of purpose, keen insight, and ready humor 
which are peculiar to the writer. 


The publishers take pleasure in presenti the 
excellent portrait of the author, v hich ac believe 
will be regarded asa particularly faithful likeness. 


The American Cardinal: 
A NOVEL. 
One Volume. 12mo, scarletcloth. $1.50. 


A story of intense interest and dramatic 
power. The plot turnson a well-authenticated in- 
cident in the life of a proselyte to the Roman Cath- 
Olic Church. who obtained a Papal dispensation 
separatin 1 from his wife, that be might enter 
the priesthood. Itis written by an eminent Evan- 
= Episcopalian, who will remain anonymous. 
t deals with the Catholic question from a new 
standpoint, and cannot fail to attract much atten- 
tion, and! much discussion. 
For sale by all booksellers. 


DODD & MEAD, Publishers 


762 Broadway, N, Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
A NEW BUOK, 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


Common Sense in the 
Household, 


A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HOUSEWIFERY. 
BY MARION HARLAND. 


Author of “ Alone,” Hidden Path,” Nemesis,”’ 
&c. Onevol. 12mo,cloth. Price, $1.75. ' 
The great popularity achieved by Marion Harland 
as a writer of fiction will insure a mos: cordial re 
ception for this volume. Itisa summary of many 
years’ practical experience in her own home; and 
her “ Fellow-bousekeepers, North, East, South and 
West,” will everywhere welcome it as a hund. book 
of domestic economy and a guide to proper manage- 
ment of their own homes. It is written with that 
ease Only acquired by long practice asa writer, and 
the work throughout is inspired by that purpose 
which has been the uniform aim and the secret of 
the success of all of Marion Harland’s writings—to 
show the dignity of needful labor, and the beauty, 
grace and sacredness of what is called ‘** Common 
Life,’’as it is developed in our American homes. 


HISTORICAL NOVELS. 


ERCKMANN-CHATRIAN. 


TH BLOCKADE. 


AN EPISO IN THE FALL OF THE FIRST 
4RENCH EMPIRE. 
From the French of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian. 
With Four Illustrations, including Por- 
traits of the Authors. . 


In stiff paper covers, 50 cents ; in cloth 90 cents. 

The scene of this novel, one of the most. powerful 
ever written by these joint authors. is laid in Phals- 
burg one of the French strongholds, which recent 
momentous events have again made prominent. 
Like all the other stories of the series, thisis a 
life-like, spirited and graphic in its description, 
thrilling in incident and perfectly pure in tone. 

By the same authors, uniform with the above in 
style and price: 
MADAME THERESE; a VOLUNTEERS 

OF ° 


With five full-page Illustrations, 
THE CONSCRIPT. 

A Story of the French War of 1813. With eight full- 

page lllustrations. : 
WATERLOO. 

A Sequel to the Conscript of 1813. With six full- 
page Lllustrations. 

These books sent by mail on receipt of the price by 

the publishers. 


OHARLES SORIBNER & OO, 


No. 654 Broadway, New York. 


ANTED.— ACTIVE, INTELLI- 
GENT LADIES AND GENTLEMEN IN 


EVERY PART OF THE COUNTRY TO ACT AS 
AGENTS FOR OUR NEW STANDARD and POPU- 
LAR PUBLICATIONS. Work that agents can engage 
im the sale of with a certainty of success and a knowl- 
edge of the fact that by every book they have sold they 
have contributed a certain benefit to mnnkind—that 
they have done a good that may live after them. MIN- 
ISTERS, STUDENTS, SABBATH-SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
TEACHERS, and others, will find pleasant and hon- 
orable recreation, with lucrative returns, for their 
unemployed leisure. 
Send for circular and terms to 


BIBLE BROTHERS, Publishers, 
75 Bleecker St., New York. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


118 NASSAU SREET. 


Spectal attention given to orders by letter. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
Scientific Class-Books. 


Lessons in Elementary Physiology. 


With numerous illustrations. By T. H. Huxley, 
F.R.8S. 18mo, cloth, $1.50. 


‘* It is a very small book, but pure gold Grongh- 
out. There is nota wasted sentence or a superfiu- 
ous word, and yet it is all as clear as daylight; and, 
though the book is small. it manages to touch on 
some of the very highest problems. The whole 
book shows how true it isthat the most elementary 
instruction ®& best gives by the highest masters in 
any science.—Guardian. 


Questions in the Same, for Schools. 
By T. Alcock, M.D. Price, 50 cents. 


Elementary Lessons in Astronomy. 


By 8. Norman Lockyer,F.R.S. With Colored Dia- 
gram of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, Nebula, 
and numerous Woodcuts. $1.75. _ 

“The book is full, clear, sound,and worthy of 


attention, not only as a popular exposition, but as 
a scientific index.”—Atheneum. 


Popular Astronomy. 
By G. B. Airy, Astronomer-Royal. Sixth Edition. 
$1.50. 


‘* Popular Astronomy in genera! has a 
als, but none of them supe ethe -ix Lectures 
the Astronomer-Royal under that title.”’—Guar- 


Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, Inor- 
ganic and Organic. 

By Henry Roscoe, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry 
in Owen’s College, Manchester. With numer- 
ous Dlustrations. 15th thousand. $1.60. 

‘It has no rival in its “eo and it can scarcely fail 


to take the place asthe xt-book at all schools 
where Chemistry is now studied.”— Universal News. 


Elementary Lessons in Physics. 
By Balfour Stewart. F.R.S. $1.25. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


38 Bleecker-St., New York. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & 


770 Broadway, 
Corner of 9th Street, 


HAVE NOW RBADY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF SUMMER DRIFT-WOOD, 
FOUNDATIONS, OR CASTLES IN THE AIR, 


By ROSE PORTER. 12mo. Cloth............... $1.00 


“Miss Porter’s first book revealed purity of 
thought and a delicacy of sentiment, combined 
with facility of expression, which at once recom- 
mended it to the favor of the best portion of the 
reading public. The story of FOUNDATIONS, is 
simple and touching, and yet it is but a trame-work 
upon which to hang beautiful thoughts and the 
fragrant blossoms & a pious soul. his volume 
put into the hands ofa A mn might well save him 
from the paths ofevil; it has strength and hope for 
the tired and doubting Christian, and scenes of 
pure and sweet delight for the refined s = 
oad enjoyment for the good and happy.”’—New Yor 

erver. 

‘* A sweet religious story,a gem of good reading.” 
—Providence Press. 

Full of valuable lessons.’’—Christian at Work. 

“The characters are well drawn, and well sus- 
tained. The styleis pure and flowing; while it is 
full of life andexpression. The sentiments are the 
outfiow of a refined and deep Christian experience.” 
—Oollege Cowrant. 

ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 


SUMMER DRIFT-WOOD FOR THE WINTER 


FIRE. 
By ROSE PORTER. 12mo. Cloth............. ...$1.00 
“ A tale of girlish experience during a sun:mer of 
travel, and 


e writer has delicately woven ag = 
the whole astory of love gradually developed. Miss 
Porter has a deep appreciation of all that is beuuti- 
ful in nature and lovely in eha r, and while 
there is no sickly sentimentality, nothing strained 
or overwrought in her bvook.its purity and sweet- 
ness or thought, naturalness of expression and 
beauty of style, will win for it the attention and in- 
terest of many readers. No | mpg sweeter, better 
volume in its way.”—N. Y. ‘limes. 


*“We can commend it as a most pleasant and 
profitable companion for leisure hours.”—Register. 


“It is healthful in tone, pure in sentiment, and 
full of genuine Christian feeling.’”’—N. Y. Observer. 


{2 Sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of price. 


Read the very popular 
WORLD ESSAYS, 


AMONG MY BOOKS. 


1 vol. 16mo, tinted paper. Beautifully printed ; 
elegantly bound. Price $1.50. 


For sale by Booksellers generally; or address 
EK. Ji HALE & SON, Puabiishers, 
17 Murray St,., New York. 


AGENTS WANTED, Everywhere, 


Rev. Dr. HOWARD CROSBY’S 


“LIFE and WORKS OF JESUS" 


This remarkabie book, next to the Bible itself, is 
one of the very best and most intcresting works 
ever published, and brings the wonderful narra- 
tive of the Saviour home to the hearts and under- 
standings of all who are so fortunate as to possess 
and read its beautiful and thrilling pages. 

Elegantly printed on fine tinted paper, and pro- 
fusely illustrated by an artist long resident in the 
Holy Land. 

Price,in one large and splendid octavo volume, 


$4.50. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
155 and 157 Crosby Street, New York, 


Agents Wanted 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER 


EVER YET OBTAINED. 
It isa Chromo 1i14 inches in size, and is acknowl- 
edged by all who have seen it to be not only 
The Truest Portrait of Mr. Beecher 


but also one of the 


FINEST CHROMOS 
ever offered to the American public. 
2” LIBERAL TERMS GIVEN TO AGENTS. 


A Card Photograph of the Chromo sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of 15 cents. 


Address 
T. H. LATHROP é& Co., 
Lock Box 46, PHILADELPHIA, 


General Agents for the United States. 


The Babbittonian Copy - Books 


Claim the following Great Advantages ever other 
systems: 


1. A Saperior Movement Drill 


This scheme of Movement is so simple that a 
child may learn it in once telling, and is the basis 
of a)l written language It givesa wonderful! 
dom, ease and beauty in writing, and ts the only 
Universal Movewent System. 


2. Superior Explanation of Forms. 


This is given, not by means of multitmde cf 
rules and measurement, and ruled lines. whioh 
distract the pupil’s mind, but by showing wrong 
forms, cr what to avoid, and righ: forms, or what 
to imitate. An experience of twenty-five years as 
teacher of this branch, has satisfied us that the 
great leading object of Penmanship is to train 
the eyein Forms and the Hand in Movements, 
and by thus presenting vividly to the conception, 
the forms to be made, the movements will become 
far more correct. 


3. Greater Simplicity in Rules and Yom- 
enc'iature. 
A few gener land far-reaching rules are a 


ed, and arbitrary rules and names generally 
avoided. 


4. Greater Simplicity in Forms, es- 
pectally of Capitals. 


The first books which contain capitals in the 
different systems should certainly be as simple as 
anv. and as free trom flourishes. In counting the 
or of different systems, we find them as fol- 

Ows: 


Average Strokes 
to each 
Capttal. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Book3.. 5 
e Spencerian 
Williams & Packard’s 
Potter Hammond’s 5 7-10 
Harper’s 6 
The Babbittonian 33-4 


In this computation the stroke at the end of the 
capitals which forms the first stroke of the smaller 
letter following is not counted. By the above it 
w,ll be seen that the capitals of Payton. Dunton 
& Scribner’s system are just one-taird longer than 
the Babbittonian ; of the Spencerian and Williams 

Packard’s system. slightly longer still, while 
those of Potuer & Hammond’s and Harper are 
more than half as long again. A business pen- 
man will make his capitals equally beautiful. and 
save thousands of stcokes ina single day by using 
the Babbittonian forms. Is time ot noimportance 
in this age of steam and lightning? 


5. One Sixth LARGER at the same Price. 

6. More BEAUTIFUL. Examine the Books out- 
side and in—also the charts. 

7. Superiorin PAPER. 

8. Superior in BUSINESS FORMS. See Book 8. 

9. Superior in its Chart of Penmanship and Draw- 


BEAUTIFULLY MOUNTED! 


ONE COPY for each room where Writing is taught, 
furnished FREE OF CHARGE, where the 
BABBITTONIAN PENMANSHIP 

is in use. 

10. More Philosophical. 1. By developing one idea 
atatime. 2. By Superior system. 3. By wrong 
forms. 

ll. More COMPREHENSIVE. 


THE UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS of the Bab- 
bittonian Penmanship has algrmed the other sys- 
tems to such an extent that their agents are em- 
ortns the most unscrupulous means to put it 

own. 


Challenge Given and Accepted. 


Mr. A.H Hinman, champion of the Spencerian 
Penmanship. seeing the unprecedented progress of 
the Babbittonian Penmanship, became somewhat 
excited and challenged E. D. Babb‘tt author of he 
latter books, to a discussion of the comparative mer- 
its of the two systems, before the teachers of Port 
Huron, Mich., on January 20th, 1871. For this purpose 
all the schools were dismissed, and a thorough dis- 
cussion of both systems was held before a highly 
intelligent corps of teachers and the excellent 
school board of the city.* Mr. Hinman developed 

the Spencerian and perverted the Eabbittonian 
| with the skill ofa lawyer. Mr. Babbitt showed the 
complicated and cumbersome inachinery of modern 
systems,and proved the Babbittonian system su- 
rior to othersin Movement, Lrill. Explanation of 
orms, Simplicity, size and beauty of the books and 
charts, quality of paper and in its Business Forms, 
as well us its philosophical and comprchensive plan ; 
including the fine points ,of other books, and much 

more. It resulted thus: 
For the Spencerian System, one vote. 

_Babbittonian ** eighteen votes. 

The great contest and discussion at Dayton, Ohio, 
in 1868, between Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s sys- 
tem, oatse by Mr, Stevens on the one hani, 
and the Babbittonian system, conducted -by Mr 
Babbitt on the other, by which the former was re- 
moved by the latter, resulted as follows: 


For Payson. Dunton & Scribner’s Penmanship, two 


votes. 
For Babvittonian Penmanship, eleven votes. 
Members not voting or absent, three. 


¢2 Price for Complete Set to Teachers for ex- 
amination, $1. One gross of the beautiful Babbit- 
tonian Pens, post-paid. #1. 
BABBIT & ELIOT, 
42 John St., New York, 
Send for Circulars. W. E. TUNIS, Detroit 
STER, EO. & C. W. 


BROWN & CASTER. Jackson; G 
SHERWOOD, Chicago, Lil, 


NOW READY. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: Fourth 
Series. March to September, 1870. 


These verbatim phonographic Reports taken by 
T. J. Ellinwood of Mr. Beecher’s current Sermons, 
are the only authentic and authorized issue. 


8vo., 456 pages. Extra cloth, beveled boards. 
Price, $2 0. 

First, Second, and Third Series also ready. 
Uniform binding: $2.50 per vol. 


‘* Thousands of readers will be glad to possess, in 
this cheap and elegant form, these corrected ~er- 
mons of perhaps the greatest of living 
a man whose heartis as warm and catholic as his 
abilities are great, and whose Sermons combine 
fidelity to spiritual truth, great power, glorious 
imagination. fervid rhetoric and vigorous reason- 
ing, with intense human sympathy and robust com- 
mon sense.’’—British Quarterly Review. 


*,* For sale by all_booksellers, or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price, by 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 Park Row, New York. 


reachers— 


JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
di one ph Or Descriptive 
illott. 


TRADE MARK: Name and De- 
Warranted. signating No. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 


303—404—170—351, 


Having been assumed bv other MAKERS we de- 
sire to caution the pepue in respect to said imita- 
tions. ASK FOR GiILLO *s. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John-st., N. Y. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


WARREN RANCE, 


WITH ITS SPECIAL CONVENIENCES, 
The Dumping and Shaking Grate. Fen- 
der, Guard, Warming Closet 
and Double Oven. 

MADE BY 
FULLER, WARREN & CO., 
236 Water St., N. Y. 


WARRANTED. 


! 
| 
| 
| 
1 
%. While they include the finest features of other : 
id systems, they give,in addition.a Universal Move- : 
i. | ment Drill (see Drill Book), hundreds of small 3 
iz wood-cuts on the covers to illustrate errors, Prac- : 
tice in Punctuation and Abbreviations (Book 3), 
a Book-Keeping Forms (Book 8), etc. z 
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| 
(4 
| 
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To sell by subscription é 
THE BEST PICTURE OF THE 4 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


- 


DRY GOODS. 


BROKAW BSBRO’S. 


SPBCIALTY LN 
Scotch Cheviots and 


London Diagonals. 


NEW STYLES. 
Fourth Ave... opposite Cooper Uni:-n. 
Lafayette Place, opposite Astor Place. 


A.T. STEWART & CO. 


ARE OFFERING 


AT PANIC PRICES, 


The Largest and Best Selected Stock 


OF 


DRESS GOODS 


Ever Offered by any one firm in 
this city. 


Those desirous of obtaining 


Extraordinary Bargains 


Are respectfully requested to ex- 
amine. 


Broadway, 4th Ave. 9th and 10th Sts. 


UPHOLSTERY D DEPARTMENT. 


WINDOW SHADES. 
HAIR and SPRING MATRESSES, 


Pillows, Bolsters, &c., &c., |. 


TO ORDER AT SHORT NOTICE. 
ALSO, 


A FINE ASSORTMENT OF 


DAMASKS, 
BROCATELLES, 
TERRIES, 


‘BILLIARD CLOTHS,’ 


TAPESTRY PIANO AND TABLE 
COVERS, 


EMB’ CLOTH Ditto. 
“SATTEENS,” ‘‘CRETONNES,’’ 
CHINTZES,”’ 


“ FURNITURE TWILLS,” 

SWISS AND NOTTINGHAM CUR- 
TAINS, 

LACE BRD SPREADS, 
VESTIBULE LACES, &c., &c., 
AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


CARPETS. 


Rotwithstanding the recent large advance in the 
price af 


CARPETS, 


By the “ Huropean Manufacturers,” we will con- 
thaue to sell during the balanee of this month, 


AT OLD PRICES, 


English Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.10 to $1.25. 


English Body Braseels, $1 75 to $2.25. 
AND ALL OUR 


NEW PRIVATE DESICNS, 
Velvets,”’ 
Wiltons,”’ 
‘‘ Moquette,’’ and 
Axminster ’’ 
Carpets, 
At Low Prices. 


wh 


R. MACY. 


A fine assortment of 
ONS AND. Woops. 
TA 
TOH EMBROID 
AND 
K Bi? RG A AND & HOUSE 


SPRING COODS. 


Bargains from Auctions, 


W. K. Peyton’s, 


272 £274 BOWERY, near Houston Street, 


IN 

Black and Colored Silks, Satins, Shawls, 
Lace Puints and Sacques, Ladies’ and 
Children’s Suits, Plain and Fancy Dress 
Goods, Mourntng Goods, Lace Curtains, 
White and Cotored Qaillts and Cuanter- 
panes, Linens, Damasks, Napkins, Tow- 
els, Diapers, Kitchen Towelings, Cloths 
and Cassimercs. 

Also, constantly on hand, at the very lowest mar- 
ket rates, a full stock ot SHIRTING and SHEET- 
ING MUSLINS, TICKS, PRINTS, HOSIERY and 
GLOVES. PARASOLS and SUN UMBRELLAS, 
LADIES’ and CHILDREN’S UNDERGARMENTS, 
and GENTS’ FURNISHING GOODS. 

Not having the enormous expenses of Broadway 
stores, our prices will be found 10 to 20 percent. 
less, and our goods fully as good in every respect. 


PEXTON, 


‘ 272 and 274 Bowery. 


GREAT REDUCTION 
IN 
CARPETS. 


JOHN CROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.15 per Yard. 


Amer. Tapestry Brussels, 
$1.12 1-2 per Yard. 
ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 
AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 
_ Ranging in price from $2.50 to $3.50 per yard. 
Nioquettes, 
Wiltons, 


Velvets, 


Brussels, 
Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. 
J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 


R One Dellar—aA pair of Paris Kid et tg 
any color, shade, or size—two buttons 25c. extra. 
Kor Pee Dollar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 


Coll 
One Dollar—The latest style Ladies’ Lace 


For One Dollar—A Ladies’ Lace Handkerchief. 
For (ne Dolillar—The Ladies’ Wilson Silk Tie 
will be sent 3 4 pee. 
MES E. MONALLY & CO., 
tm 349 proedway and 2 White 8t. 
Merchants aise suppli ed. 


FINE CARRIACES. 
DEMAREST & WOODRUFF, 


MANUFACTURERS. 
WAREROOMS: 
628 and 630 BROADWAY. 


We invite the attention of the public to the 
largest amd finest stock of Carriages ever exhibited 
in New York city. 

Fifteen different styies of SIX-SEAT FAMILY 
ROCKAWAY38, ranging in price from $600 to $1,000. 

These Carriages are made at our own Factory, 
and excel ia style, finish, and quality, any la the 
market. 

COUPE ROCKAWAYS, in variety of styles, 
trimming, and finish. 

‘LANDAULETS, six different sizes, for one and 
two horses. 

We offer these Carriages at less prices than any 
other manufacturer. 

LANDA US and CLARENCES itn great variety. 

All styles of LIGHT CARRIAGES used in city 
and country. 

Every one should visit our Warerooms before 
buying. 

Every Carriage Guaranteed for One 
Vear. 

A large variety of light one-horse Rockaways, 
Pheetons, Cabriolas, Depot Wagons, Pony Phatons, 
etc, etc., at reasonable rates. 


Health and Happiness Combined. 


> 


The carriage recommended by physicians as 
not ous. 


For sale by all first-class dealers. 
Manufactured by 
ELDER & BROWNA, 
a 448, 449, 450, 451, 452, and 453 Wrsr Sr., 
New York. 


WEST’S 


PATENT 


TUBE 


Copper Lightning Rod! 


FORCE PUMPS, 


ich can be seen in operation at the CHRISTIAN 
UNION Office ; at H. W. Beecher’s place at Peeks- 


, and sold by 3 
J. D. WEST & CO., 
46 Cortland Street. 


amily Medical Guide. It friend tn- 


| way. bd 


BROOK LYN, L. J.) 


wae your child ina SPRING-FRONT carriage. 


CARDNER’S 


Portable Book-Rack, Book-Case, and Writing-Desk Combired. 


MINT 


— 
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‘This is the first good article of 
furniture that has ever been 
made, which can be taken apart 
in less than a minute, and packed 
away or shipped from place to 
place as easily as a few short 
baards and can be set up again 
TN by any person in a few moments 
without the aid of any tools. 

Small sizes forming a substan- 
tial and complete Book-Rack. 

Larger sizes forming a perfect 
Yand substantial Writing-Desk 
and Book-Case combined. 

Prices for large sizes, 6 feet 
four inches high, solid Biack 
Walnat, only $13.50. Prices for 
smaller sizes down as low as $1. 

Also, Portable Wardrobes 
prices $10 to $25. 

A liberal discount to the trade. 


Ten per cent. off to all Preach- 
ers. 


FOR SALE BY 


BLAKE & ALDEN, Boston, Mass. TAYLOR &, HUNT, Springfield, Mase. 
W. P. B. BROOKS, Pte. R. & J. M. ALR "New. ven, Conn. 
JOHN D. AR. Worcester Mass. A. ©. 
MAXFIELD, K COLE, HUNSMITH & SPENCER, Buffalo, N. Y. 
eld, Mass. 1. D. WHITH, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BORDEN, ALMY & CO., Fall River BALDWIN & WARING, Fall River, Mass. 
CLEVELAND BROS., Providence, BR. L 


tute, N. Y., 1870. 


110 Bowery, 


The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded the first Premium, consisting of a Meda) and 
Dipioma for these Book-Racks and combined Writing-Desks at the Great Fair of the American Insti- 


MANUFACTURED BY 
THE CARDNER MANUFACTURING CO., 


New York, 


MANUFAOTURERS OF LOOKING-GLASS AND PICTURE-FRAMES. 


OUR HOME ON 


TO INVALIDS. 
DO YOu WISH TO CET WELL? 


THE HILLSIDE, 


Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


lic and from British Provinces, has opened its 


SPRING AND SUMMER SEASON. 


The Establishment is peculiar in ite methods and 


medical management. Dr. JACKSON, its founder. 


began twenty-five years ago to elaborate his philosophy. by treating the sick on the plan, that whatever 
legitimately helps to keep one from getting sick, ought to be available, in some measure,in restoring 


him to health when he is sick. 


In using therefore only those substances as remedtes for, which every one admits are good as pre- 


ventives of, disease, success the most wonderful has 


attended his practice. The history of the Healing 


Art eannot show another instance where a Physician, in a quarter of a century, has treated over 20,0c0 


chronic invalids of various ages, of both sexes, fon 
cured or essentially helped 5 per cent. of the whole 
one nor all of them a particle of medicine. 


all the maladies common to North America, and 
number, yet who, in his entire practice, never gave 


Dr. Jackson has shown himself a benefactor of mankind, while at the same time he has secured for 


Ist. That there is no need for persons to be sick. 


himself a permanent and widely extended reputation, by having demonstrated in his practice, through 
the most unquestionable and significant illustrations, the following facts: 


2d. That when sick, of the whole number only very few need to cle. 


3d.. That in order to get well, medicines are not necessary. 


4th. That all that is needed for the sick in order that they shall get well, are stch conditions of ving 
as will permit their Vital Force to work in their bodies according to the Laws of Life and Health. 


Now, t6 all who, being sick, would like to get well, 


and having tried drugs and medicines, are willing 


to abandon them and make use of NATURE’S THERAPEUTICS, such as air, light, water, food, dress, 


sleep, exercise, rest, play, pleasant associations, and 


OUR HOME ON 


will be open the coming season. 


It is one of the healthiest. 
purity of ite waters and their appropriateness to the 


fashionable to visit; but it is an admirable place 


and to such we shell always give our best endeavors. 
Address, with stamp for answer, 


the Hike, 


THE HILLSIDE 


It is one of the most beautiful places in the world. 


Ite All-Healing Spring is famous in Indian tradition, as wel asin eur personal knowledge, for the 


wants of diseased bodies. 


Our Home on the Hillside ts not an hotel, nora place for the fashionably foolish, nor the foolishly 


for tired-out, over-taxed, worn-down, half-sick, 


wholly-sick, diseased, suffering men and women, who want health, long for it, are slowly dying for need 
of it, to come and find what hitherto thef have fated to find elsewhere. 

The object of the Proprietors and Physicians is to give health to those who, having lost it, are 
willing to do what Nature requires in order to its recovery. Such persons we shall be glad to receive, 


JAMES C. JACKSON, M.D., or 
Miss HARRIET N. AUSTIN, M.D., 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y. 


“eee JACKSON & CO., Proprietors. 


ik ONL 


FREE EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


Greatest Inventions of the Age! 


‘“THE KING WASHER 
ABD 
THE KING WRINCER” 


Are on Daily Exhibition, 
At the Depot, 642 and 544 Broadway, 


And can bé seen at work from 9 4.M. to 6 P.M. 


As these two machines claim to be the most per- 
fect Washer and Wringer ever invented, it will pay 
all who are interested to call at the above depot 
and investigate their claims. 


Send for Circular. 


LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS TO THE TRADE. 


THE BABY. Park 


the Novelty Carriage and 
» With Patent A 6 Par- 
attach mont, to Luwis 
directly 


| 


This Institution, so celebrated for the restoration to health of thousands of Chronic invahds, who | 
have taken treatment in it, under the professiopal management of its Physician-in-Chief JAS.O. JACK- 
| BON, M.D., having had the past winter over an hundred patients, who came from a States of the Repub- 


| 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 


FIRE AND (D MARINE. 
| CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 


J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT FX PE- 


rience, energy. and integrit pregresaive, 
cosmopo:itan, and commercia With ho headqua 


at the center of Better. wit its complete s oe of 
business ~ on with a a of time and 
money—Its ht months’ business: 2, 


Agencies Fotablished | $700.000 
ums! $200,000 Losses Puid! and stock al- 
ready 20 per cent. premium—F ull lines upon desir- 
able risks accepted—All conducted in a 
liberaland prompt spirit—We invite the public to 
gry bs aa ANDES a fair trial and realize its superior 


SABIN 


CRUIKSHANKIANA. 


J. SABIN & SONS have just received from Lon- 
don a splendid collection of books with humorous 
illustrations, Catalogues ready. 


ali the desirable ef the 
Standard Machines in the market. In its Ca- 
pacittw—being the LARGEST FamilyMachine 
made. In its Simplicity—being composed 
THIRTEEN PARTS. 


Supcrtor Construction ‘and Breuty Style and Fintshs 
BUT ITS PRINCIPAL FEATURE Is ITS 


VERTICAL FEED!!! 


which is the most practical and desirable device 

for the purpose pussessed by any 

ing THE DAVIS the preference, an 
@ Manufacturers claim 

E> Surerior to all other Machines, 

THE DAVIS has been before the pobtte nearly 
Ten Years, and, unlike other Machines, has not 
been puffed into notor lety,—butina paw yes way has 
earned a great reputation on accoun ts many 
destrable qualities. 

2" Agents are desired in every County in the 
United states and Canadas, not already Sones 


to whom the liberal terms to thet 
will be given, by addressing the patie Re oe oh 


THE DAVIS SEWING MACHINE COMPANY, 
of Wutertown,N.Y. . 


BROILER 


lest of 
all the principles involv in the 
of meats, with the greatest econ- 
I: sets on top of the stove or 
range, over ove of the opepings; requires no pre- 
paration of fire; no coke or charcoal ; no poundi 
of ‘steak ; retains all the juices and ‘flavor, whic 
are mostly lost by the ordinsry process; "beotls a 
steak in from 5to 7 minutes; renders tough meats 
tender; does away with ali smoke and smell of 
burning grease; broils equally well over coal or 

ood ; answers for all sized stove or range open- 
inane: and is equally good for steak, chicken, ham 
h sh, and anenees. Is alse an uneqg 


= Combiaing, in one of the lightest and sim 


kitchen utensils, 
perfect broilin 


omy of time and fuel. 


rn-popper. 
Now made of hehe ron, with stron 


cover, 
obviating liability of edges — mmed by 
carelessness, and thereby destroying necessary 


fit. 
aranteed to fulfill all 

money refunded. Reta ce, #2. Fine mesh 
esire 
Liberal discount to the trade. 

ll boilers will have brass labels attached, with - 
name and Trade Mark stamped thereon. 

American Broiler manu uring Co., offices 62 
, New York, and 169 Race street, Cin- 


For sale in New = st at rates, by 
E. KETCHUM & rl street; RUSSELL 

ERWIN MANUBACTUNING 45 and 47 
Chambers street; end N. E. JA ES & Co., 23 cli? 
street. And at retail by honso-dataielana tin, and 
stove dealers generally. 


or 
gra 
d 


New 


Up- 
4 right Engines. 


‘Rane still! 
Pack do not 


burn 
™ No Water Used! 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


"PRESIDENT GRANT AS A “INVESTMENTS. PYLE’s O. K. SOAP, 
TALKIST. AND 
UNION ADAMS & CO., SALERATUS, and 


HE President is famous for taciturnity ! 
fi Possibly there is some mistake about this. 
Some affirm that his silence isa gift; others, 
that itis the absence of a gift. “Do wooden 
posts talk ?”’ they unkindly ask. 
do not talk, do we praise them for it? 
ably they cannot if they would.” 

But, now, is the President a silent man? I 
say, No. Or, rather, I say, Yes. In short, Pres- 
ident Grant is both the most taciturn and the 
most loquacious Man DOW a-going. There are 
times when you cannot get a word out of him. 
There are times when you cannot get a chance 
for a word out of yourself. Under the follow- 
ing eircumstances President Grant is very apt 
to be silent: 

First, when he has nothing to say. [And this 
is a difficult and rare merit in man or woman.] 

Second, when he is still in doubt as to the 
topic introduced. 

Third, when he is not sure of his company. 

Fourth, when he dislikes his company. 

Under any of these conditions he is invinci- 
bly speechless; his face wears a discouraging 
expression; no amount of embarrassment on 
the part of those who are with him can betray 
him to take pity on them anything more than 
the eloquence of a mo nosyliable. 

But reverse these conditions, and a miracu- 
lous transformation takes place. All his per- 
sonal friends know that he is great talker. 
There is never any animation in his outward 
manner; but he talks on and on, not in any rat- 
tling way, but urgently and without intermis- 
sion, till he has fully uttered himself. And he 
talks well. An exacting critic might, indeed, 
speak of some flaws im the outward costume of 
his conversation—a certain Western flatness 
and aridity of tone, a provincial pronunciation, 
an occasional sin against syntax. But, in spite 
of these; he'talks well. He picks up the plain, 
blunt words of the market and the street; he 
puts them together tersely; and without any 
effort, he utters them in a very pat and pithy 
way. His whole manner is simple and unas- 
suming. He has no verbal ambitions. He 


Prob- 


makes no attempt at shining. He lacks ease, 


variety,and mentalagility. But he talks square 
sense in a square fashion. His conversation 
would not suggest his greatness; neither does 
it belie it. Above all, however, it does suggest 
bonesty, simplicity, and manliness.—Solomon 
Scribe, in the Golden Age. 


Fisk. A. 8S. HAtTcH. 


FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN | 
MENT SECURITIES, . 
No. 5 Nassau Street. — 
New York, May 20, 1871. 

The CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAII- 
ROAD COMPANY are extending their 
line of road to the head of reliable navi- 
gation on the Ohio River, where it will 
meet and connect with lines now build- 
ing or projected, to the principal railroad 
centers and river cities of the Western 
States. Two hundred and twenty-seven 
miles are in operation, and the iron for 
oné hundred miles additional is now be- 
ing laid. The road will have, when com- 
pleted, a large East and West through 
business, beside an immense mineral and 
general local traffic. 

Tue Six Per CENT. Gotp Bonnps or 
THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILROAD 
CoMPANY are amply secured, and very 
desirable for profitable and safe invest- 
ment. 

The CENTRAL Pactric Bonps negotia- 
ted by uz, amounting to $25,885,000, havea 
ready market everywhere, being favor- 
ably known and actively deult in at all 
the principal Stock Exchanges of this 
country and Europe, and are readily sal- 
able at all times at quoted market price, 
which is now above par. 

Toe Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND 
OnTO RAILROAD Co. we believe to be of 
equal value and security, and must in 
tithe take a like rank in market value 
and salable character. 

Holders of Five-Twenty Bonds, desir- 
ing to fund them otherwise than in the 
New Five Per Cent. Government Loan, 
may do so with entire safety, at a profit 
of about 20 per cent, and without reduc- 
tion of interest, by an exchange for the 
Bonds of the CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD Co. 

Price of the bonds uutil further notice, 
91 and accrued interest from May 1. 

We also buy and sell Government Se- 
eurities, and the Bonds ef the Central 
Pacific Railroad Co., and as Agents of 
the U. 8S. Government, will attend to the 
funding of 5-203 into the new U. S. 
Bonds. 

FISK & HATCH. 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO, 


No, 41 Lembard 8t., London. 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
ON ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, AND 
| WALES. 


COMMERCIAL LETTERS, CABLE TRANSFERS. 


Our 
CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


va in all parts of the world, can be procured 
ther of our offices, or through our correspond- 


enka our LONDON BANKING HOvsE, arrangements 
Bave been made for the reception of 


AMERICAN TOURISTS, . 


ith due attention to their correspoadence and the 
atest advices from the United States. 


JaY COOKE & 
Nzw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. 


COUNTY, TOWN & SCHOOL 
paying Land eent. 
ll Pine Street. 
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If we compare first-class Railroad 
Bonds with good Real: Estate mortgages 
as an investment for the people generally, 
each will be found to have peculiar ad- 
vantages of their own. For example—a 
Railroad Bond is readily and always ne- 
gotiable; its cash value is known by all 
bankers, and hence it can be used ag col- 
lateral at bank for temporary loans; the 
interest it bearsis regularly and promptly 
paid, without trouble or expense to the 
holder; the inyestor in Railroad Bonds, 
unlike the owner of Real Estate mort- 
gages, has no anxiety about the title to 
the property on which his bond is se- 
cured, insurance on buildings, or the an- 
nual payment of taxes, on which the 
continued soundness of that title de- 
pends, 

On the other hand, itis to be admitted, 
that a first mortgage on valuable Land is 
one of the best possible securities. The 
property can neither run away por burn 
up. Ita value is not affected by specula- 
tive combinations, nor by fluctuations in 
the amount of Railroad traffic. The ac- 
tual value of good laud steadily increases 
with the steady growth of population. 

It is because the 7-30 Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad are both:a 
first-class Railroad security, and a Real 
Estate mortgage, on lands worth twice 
the amount secured, that we commend 


ihem to those of our readers who desire ; 


an investment that is safe beyond ques- 
tion, while readily negotiable and bear- 
ing a good rate of interest. They are a 
first lien, not only on a great Railroad 
and its traffic, but in addition are a first 
mortgage on valuable lands at the rate of 
50 acres to each $100 of indebtedness. 
Add to this the fact, that the rate of in- 
terest (7 3-10 per cent. gold), is more than 
8 per cent. currency, and that the bonds 
are always exchangeable at 10 per-cent. 
premium for the lands on which they are 
secured (practically giving the power of 
foreclosure at will), and it is easy to ex- 
plain the high favor with which these 
securities are now regarded. Central] 
Pacific R. R. Bonds, secured-only on the 
Railroad iteelf, and bearing only siz per 
eent. gold interest, are now selling at 108, 
and they are well worth the price. In 
the light of this fact, it is not unsafe to 
predict that Northern Pacifics, bearing 
SEVEN AND THREE-TENTHS per cent. gold 
interest, secured both on the Railroad 
and on 23,000 acres of land to each mile 
of track, and now selling at par, will at 
an early day be worth 1.10.—Philadelphia 
Press 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railroad is 
progressing rapidly towards completion. 
The road is completed and running to 
the White Sulphur Springs, and the earn- 
ings thus far are over $800,000, which ex- 
ceeds the estimate made when the road 


was first commenced. East and west Keepers, 
plica ion to National (Elgin) Wa 
and 129 Lake Street, 


teh Co 
Chicago, or No. Gompany 


from Coalsmouth over 100 miles are grad- 
ed waiting for the iron, of which 10,000 
tons are landing at Coalsmouth. At the 
western terminus the connections are so 
numerous that the company has determ- 
ined to place 3,000 tons of steel rails as the 
best and most economical to support the 
great wear and tear. Next year the con- 
hecting roads now building from all the 
leading Western and Southwestern cities 
will be completed about the same time as 
the Chesapeake and Ohio, so that the road 
will start with a full press of traffic from 
the West and Southwest. The Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad via Washington to St. 
Louis, when completed, will be fifty-one 
miles shorter than over the Erie Railway, 


and 110 miles less than by the New York. 


Central via Chicago. The completion of 
the Chesapeake and Oho lroad will be 
of great benefit, in furnishing another 
trunk line from New ;York city to the 
West and Southwest. 
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4 SPECIALTY. 


CHAIRS, 


HEA NECTAR 
5 A PURE 


BLACK TEA! 


Warranted to suit att tastes. 


No. 637 Broadway, 
ARE OPENING 


An Immense Variety 


OF 
UNDERWE.AR, 
INCLUDING THEIR CELEBRATED 


TROWSER FITTING 


DRAWERS, 


Suitable for the Present 
Seasen. 


UNRIVALED FOR 


Quality, Style, and } Price. 


AND YOUTHS’ 


BOOTS ani SHOES 


At CANTRELL’S, 


Nos. 239 and 241 Fourth Ave; | 


Families gi Bal on the line of the Harlem and 
will find it convenient te get 


New Haven 


their boots and shoes at 


CANTRELL’S. 


ELCIN 
WATCHES. 


Father Time throws away 


on the New Year with a 


The Elgin Mlustrated for 1871, 
Hiustrated Article on Ancient and Modern 
”* by A. D. Riehardsoa, sent. free upon 


New York. 


CREAM TARTAR. - 


First-class household articles, designed for the best family trade. _ 
These articles have an unblemished reputation in New York and New 
England, in proof of which we might parade columns of testimontais ; 
but, conscious that they are just what housekeepers will readily ap- 
preciate, we simply solicit a fuir trial of them. Let not your grocers 
| persuade you that he has something quite as good. Depend upon tt 
he has larger profit in view than this choice article can afford. 


JAMES PYLE, 


Manufactérer, 
No. 350 WASHINCTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


IMPERIAL RANCE CoO. 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN, . E. W. OROWELL, 
Ass't Manager. _-Manager. 
OFFICES: CAPITAL, 
40 Broad St. & Pa 
Mall, London. $8,000,000 
U. S. BRANCH:  @OLD. 
40 & 42 Pine Stree: 4 ee 
New York. Incorporated, 1803. 


FREEMAN & BURR, 


138 & 140 Fulton St., New York. 
REEMAN & BURR have very great o8, 


: pleasure ip inviting an inspection of their im- 
mense Stock forthe present season. The choicest pro< 
ducts of the Loom from all parts of the world have 
been laid under contribution in making--selections, - 
which will be found both in the piece and made up for 

° immediate wear, for all ages and all occasions. 


GPRING ()VERCOATS, QUITS, $10, 

GPRING ()VERCOATS, $10. QUITS, $15, 

SPRING Q)VERCOATS, $15. QUITS, $20, ‘ BOYS" Svrrs, 
GPRING ()VERCOATS, $20. QUITS, $30, Bors’ 

GPRING Q)VERCOATS, $25. QUITS, $0, BOYS’ SUITS, #85, 
OVERCOATS, $30. QUITS, $50, BOYS’ Surts, 820, 


RDERS BY LETTER promptly filled. FREE- 
MAN & BURR’S nasy and Accurate System for 
SELF-MEASURE enabies parties in any part of the 


country to order Clothing direct from them, with the .% 
certainty of receiving the most PERFECT FIT attain- ¢ > 


ULES FOR SELF-MEASURE, Samples of 
Goods, Price-List, and Fashion-Sheet, SENT FREE 
on application.) 


GREEN THA FLAVOR. | 


MANNS 


REACTIONARY 
LIFTER 


1s THE mst. ARICA BLD APPARATUS 


HEALTH EXERCISE. 
No Weights Used. 
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For Long Island. 
OFFICE : 


11k FULTON S8T., 


Cowperthwatt & Co. 
=| Hducatio nal Publishers, 


628 & 630 Chestnut Street, S 
Philadelphia.. 
Publish a Full Series of School Text-Books. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE SENT FREE. 
MACKAY’S PATENT NATIONAL 


at sight.” 


EVER MADE, and only the use of one-hand: 
4. Sold by, House-Furnishing and Hardware Dealers generally, 


W. ROBINSON, Proprietor, 
No. 79 Chambers Street, New York. | 
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